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THE ROLE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ 


Friends, 


I? is with pleasure that I have ac- 
cepted your invitation to come and 
participate in this your Annual Meet- 
ing. I have done so the more readily 
as it gives me an opportunity of sharing 
with you thoughts on some problems 
of Secondary education in the country. 


You have no doubt your own "special: 
problems, but I feel that you сап solve . 


them best by viewing them in the con- 
text of the wider problems of Second- 
агу education as such. 


It is generally agreed that perhaps 
the main objective of Secondary edu- 
cation is to develop among the pupils 
qualities of leadership needed in 
different walks of life. Primary edu- 
cation seeks to provide the basic in- 
formation and skills needed for the life 
of the community. Higher education 
Seeks {© expand the boundaries of 
knowledge and is often an end in itself. 
Secondary education is the connecting 
link between them and also serves—or 
at least should serve—to select those 
who are to provide higher leadership to 
the community. The principles govern- 
ing the selection of pupils for a higher 
Stage of education deserve the serious 
and anxious thought of all edu- 
cationists. In a country where edu- 
cational facilities are not adequate to 
the needs of the people, such consider- 
ations acquire an even greater import- 
ance, 


It is also generally agreed that 
Secondary education is perhaps the 
weakest link in our educational sys- 
tem. This is not only regrettable but 
dangerous to the welfare of the com- 
munity. This is the stage which in all 
countries marks the completion of edu- 


, cation for the large majority. In India, 


as elsewhere, опу a small minority go 
up for Higher education. Even those 
who dó'go up cannot take full advant- 
age of the wider opportunities offered 
by the University unless they have re- 
ceived their grounding in a system of 
sound Secondary education. If for no 
other reason, these considerations alone 
demand that the system of Secondary 
education should be thoroughly šur- 
veyed and steps taken to reorganise it 
on a more satisfactory basis. 


One of the main defects in our sys- 
tem of Secondary education has been 
that it lacks a clear definition of its 
objectives and scope. It has generally 
been treated either as a mere conti- 
nuation of Primary education or only 
as a preparation for Higher educatior. 
in colleges and universities. Because it 
is regarded as only a continuation of 
Elementary education, children tend to 
go to Secondary schools, not because 
they have any special competence, but 
because they have the economic means 
of continuing their studies. For pre- 
cisely similar reasons, children tend to 
continue beyond Secondary education, 
not because they have the necessary 
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ability, but only because they have the 
necessary financial resources. Since we 
have not thought of Secondary edu- 
cation as a definite stage with special 
characteristics of its own, the whole 
structure of Secondary education in the 
country is amorphous and vague. 


The importance of Secondary 
cation does not, however, need any 
special emphasis. It deals with boys 
and girls just at the period when they 
are changing from childhood into early 
youth. The whole period of adoles- 
cence is thus covered by Secondary 
education. The characteristics of child- 
hood are on the whole well marked and 
uniform. One is therefore on some- 
what surer ground in dealing with 
children. They have to be given а 
certain amount of information and 
trained to certain habits of thought and 
action. One may adopt a more definite 
attitude also in dealing with grown-ups 
since their habits and attitudes are 
already comparatively set. Adoles- 
cents are neither children nor adults, 
and what is more disturbing, pass from 
one phase to the other with bewilder- 
ing speed. They are then passing 
through physical, psychological and 
emotional changes of profound signi- 
ficance to the individual and the com- 
munity. They must therefore be treat- 
ed with special sympathy, care and 
imagination. Any attempt to continue 
the methods of Elementary or to anti- 
cipate those of University education at 
the Secondary stage is therefore 
fraught with danger. Can we, how- 
ever, say that we have taken all these 
factors into consideration in shaping 
our Secondary education, even in 
schools like yours which offer greater 
freedom and opportunity to those in 
authority? 


edu- 


There is another reason why we must 


be clear in our definition of the 
objectives of Secondary education. In 
any community, the large majority will 
give up schooling at the close of 
Primary education. The small minority 
which goes beyond Secondary edu- 
cation to universities and colleges may 
provide the higher leadership, but if 
the purposes of that leadership are to 
be translated into effective programmes 
of work, there must be a large number 
of persons who have the requisite 
knowledge, training and character to 
carry them out. The few may initiate 
policy but the execution of the policies 
will depend upon an intermediate 
grade who have the knowledge and 
imagination {о understand the 
objectives of the leadership. It is this 
need which makes Secondary edu- 
cation a decisive factor in advancing 
the prosperity of the community. 


How weak our system df Secondary 
education is in this respect can be 
clearly seen if we refer to our public 
life or to any industrial field. In our 
public life, the disparity between the 
leadership and the following was shown 
up tragically in the upheavals which 
followed the partition of the country: 
In the fields of knowledge and in IP. 
dustry, we have a-small number of 
scientists, engineers, and technologists 
of great competence. We have large 
numbers of workers who in potential 
skill and efficiency are not inferior to 
their fellows elsewhere. Nevertheless, 
our industrial labour is so inefficient 
that the productivity of an Indian 
worker is often less than one-fifth of 
that of an American. This is not due 
only to a difference in the degree О 
mechanisation. Even the same types 
of machines show poorer returns J? 
India. The only reasonable expla- 
nation of the difference in efficiency Б 
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the absence of a cadre of well-trained 
and efficient second-rank leaders corres- 
ponding to foremen or chargemen in a 
workshop. 


Secondary education can and ought 
to train this large body of people who 
will be the executants of policy de- 
cisions taken at the highest level. 
Those who complete their education 
at this stage must not only acquire 
knowledge and competence but also de- 
velop qualities of leadership and 
character. Some of them will go still 
further and constitute the higher 
leadership, but the others must at least 
be able to perform the duties of leaders 
in a limited field. Unfortunately, our 
system of Secondary education has 
generally been so engrossed with the 
Passing of examinations that lead on to 
the universities that little attention has 
been paid to the development of 
character or the qualities of leadership. 


It is, then, a regrettable fact that our 
Secondary schools have not succeeded 
in evoking the requisite qualities of 
leadership and initiative in the large 
numbers who attend them. One re- 
ason for this may be that the system of 
instruction offered in them is suited to 
the tastes and aptitudes of only a few. 
All our education till now has been 
primarily literary. It has sought to de- 
velop only the linguistic skill of 
Children and neglected the develop- 
ment of imagination as well as manual 
and sensory skills at various levels. 
Except for a minority of children 
Specially gifted in language, the rest 
find their school education uninterest- 
ing and uncreative. The school does 
not therefore call out the best in them. 
They pass through a school, but do not 
take advantage of the opportunities 
which it offers. 


If Secundary education is to fulfil its 
purpose, the schools must cater for the 
diverse needs of different children. 
Each child must find in the school 
something which calls out its latent 
qualities. One way of doing so is to 
offer a more diversified course. This 
would ensure that every child in the 
school found something to his or her 
taste. There may be some justification 
for a fairly uniform system of Primary 
education. Children must develop all 
the necessary basic skills and besides, 
their aptitudes are generally un- 
differentiated at this early stage of life. 
With the coming of adolescence, 
differences in aptitudes and interest 
соте to be more clearly marked and 
demand a larger field of choice. 


Our ordinary Secondary schools have 
till now failed to offer the variety in 
courses needed by such differences in 
taste, aptitude and ability. Reform of 
Secondary schools would thus have 
been necessary in any case, but the 
need has become still greater by the 


adoption of Basic education as the 
pattern of Elementary education 
throughout the country. Pupils of 


Basic schools will receive training in 
academic skills only in the context of 
other socially useful activities. A pure- 
ly literary type of Secondary edu- 
cation will not suit them. They have 
thus a right to expect a better system 
of Secondary education than has pre- 
vailed in the country till now. Wider 
choice to the pupils will mean greater 
development along selected lines and 
lay a sounder basis for the specialis- 
ation we expect in universities and 
other institutions of higher learning. 
Public schools generally have greater 
resources and draw their pupils from 
the more fortunate sector of the public, 
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They are thus able to provide greater 
facilities {0 their pupils and may well 
serve as valuable centres of experiment 
in such diversification of courses. 


Publie schools can thus help to raise 
the tone of Secondary education by 
laying greater stress оп the develop- 
ment of qualities of leadership and the 
provision of more diversified courses. 
They are, however,—and I think must 
for the present remain—selective in- 
stitutions. Their existence has there- 
fore to be justified in a community 
which is pledged to democracy and the 
equalisation of opportunity for all its 
members. From the nature of the case, 
а vast majority of the people in any 
country must end their formal school- 
ing at the Secondary stage. In fact, 
only a minority will reach even this 
Stage. Perhaps, no country in the 
world except the U.S.A, offers facilities 
of Secondary education to more than 
20 or 25 per cent of possible school- 
going children. Even in countries like 
the U.K., or the U.S.S.R., universal edu- 
cation is available only up to the age of 
19 or so, while Secondary education 
proper begins only at this stage. In 
India, we have not been able to рго- 
vide universal and free education 
even at the Elementary stage. Every 
child in India that receives Secondary 
education is therefore in a sense pri- 
vileged and we have to be careful that 
this privilege is based on wise princi- 
ples. With so few places available, we 
must. on the one hand, ensure that 
children with requisite ability are not 
denied the opportunity they deserve 
and, on the other, that children 
obviously unsuited do not fill up the 
few available places. If this is true of 
Secondary education in general it 
applies even more to Public schools of 
every type. 


With the best of intentions, it is not 
possible to provide immediately a 
better and more diversified type of 
Secondary education for all children in 
the country. Even apart from financial 
considerations, we do not have suffi- 
cient teachers of the requisite quality. 
Since all schools cannot be improved 
simultaneously, it would be wise to 


.develop at least some schools of a better 


type in each State. The existence of 
such schools. if necessary as pilot pro- 
jects, will enable us to raise ultimately 
the quality of Secondary education for 
the country as a whole. This is one 
main reason why the Government of 
India are interested in the continuance 
and improvement of Public schools. 


You are aware that the Government 
decided some years ago to convert the 
two Lawrence Schools into Public 
schools. There was at that time con- 
Siderable criticism from a section of 
even the informed public. The critics 
said that the objective of the Con- 
stitution is to create a classless society. 
Special support for a small number of 
better schools was, they held, against 
the spirit of the Constitution as children 
in such schools would receive a start in 
the race of life. The Government did 
not agree with the critics and held that 
since we cannot immediately raise the 
standard of all Secondary schools. we 
must at least have some centres for à 
better type of Secondary education. 
Their existence would serve as a chal- 
lenge to the more orthodox schools and 
thus indirectly help to raise standards. 


In order, however, to meet the valid. 


objection that better facilities can Бе 
justified only on the ground of higher 
aptitude, the Government held that en- 
trance to such schools should be govern- 
ed by considerations gf ability of the 
child rather than the financial status 


т 
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-he parent. I am sure you will agree 
аё this is an unexceptionable. princi- 
ple. All Public schools in India must 
aim at creating conditions where 
greater facilities are offered to children 
with higher abilities. I know there are 
Various practical difficulties in giving 
full and immediate effect to such a 
Principle. Even apart from financial 
obstacles there are difficulties in judg- 
Ing the ability of young children, parti- 
cularly in borderline cases. Neverthe- 
less, we have to devise some method by 
Which at least the best may be found a 
Place and the manifestly unfit rejected. 


One criticism against the Public 
school is that it is more expensive than 
ап ordinary school. It is also said that 
the Public school tends to create a new 
class of socially privileged groups. In 
ап economically under-developed 
Country, the higher cost of a Public 
School can be justified only if it is 
established that its contribution to the 
development of character and leader- 
Ship is markedly superior to that of an 
Ordinary school. I think you will also 
agree that steps must be taken to en- 
Sure that Public schools do not create a 
Privileged class. Let the Public 
Schools, by all means, train young 
People who by their superior character 
and quality will attain leadership in 
different fields. No one will object to 
Such competition in excellence but 
there would be legitimate grounds for 
Complaint if Public schools were mere- 
Y the nursing grounds of the scions of 
Wealthy families. 


. The higher cost of a Public school is, 
Perhaps, inescapable. Тһе ordinary 
Secondary school in India is, in any 
Case, very short of what a Secondary 
School ought to be. A place where 
Young people spend their most impres- 
Slonable years should not be narrow, 


restricted and overcrowded. It should 
offer them not only formal instruction 
but the opportunity of practice in the 
art of cooperative and creative living. 
This means that there must be facilities 
for extra-curricular activities which 
are sometimes even more important 
than the purely academic side of school 
life. Games, sports, dramatics, debat- 
ing societies and other social activities 
train young persons in the art of citi- 
zenship. Such services mean larger 
accommodation and better and тоге 
numerous staff. Improvement would, 
therefore, lead to a rise in costs of even 
ordinary schools. Public schools are 
bound to cost still more, for one 
essential feature of such schools is that 
they are largely residential. This 
feature allows the Public school to de- 
velop all ancillary services on a much 
larger scale than is possible in a day- 
school. In addition, it enables the 
children to come into: much closer con- 
tact with their teachers. Education is 
not a matter of mere imparting of in- 
formation but a living contact between 
the mind of the teacher and the taught. 
This is, perhaps, the decisive factor 
which makes education in a Public 
school superior to education іп the 
ordinary type of Secondary school. 


Residence, however, means additional 
cost. That is why, apart from any 
other reason, the Public school is and 
must be more expensive than the ordi- 
nary Secondary school. With our exist- 
ing financial resources, we cannot pro- 
vide residential education to all our 
children. A large proportion of our 
schools must remain day-schools, but 
you may, with your experience of con- 
ditions in residential schools, be able to 
suggest how some of the attractive 
features of Public schools can be intro- 
duced in a day-school. The house sys- 
tem in a Public school has obvious ex- 
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cellences. Can we not devise some 
adaptation of the system so that some 
of the qualities of the Public school can 
be created in ordinary schools? 


India has realised the importance of 
residence as an educative principle from 
the earliest times. In the old Indian 
system, pupils went to live with the 
teacher. Is this not an early form of 
what has now developed into the resi- 
dential school? 
system was discontinued but some of 
its values were maintained by the per- 
sonal relations of teachers and the 
taught. Till recently the number of 
Secondary schools was small and more 
important, the size of each school was 
limited. A majority of them were in 
small towns where the children came 
into constant contact with their 
teachers. Practically every child in the 
school was thus known personally {о 
practically every teacher of the school. 
Even in the larger towns—they were 
neither so many nor so large as they 
are today—the size of the school made 
it possible for each teacher to know 
each child. Today all this has chang- 
ed. The number of schools has in- 
creased enormously. Still more mark- 
ed has been the increase in the size of 
the school and the tendency for schools 
to be concentrated in the larger towns. 
Тһе Secondary school today is often 
nothing better than a teaching shop 
where there is hardly any personal con- 
tact between the teacher and the 
taught. 


A thorough re-organisation of 
Secondary education is thus inescap- 
able. It further seems to me that such 
re-organisation must create in {һе ordi- 
nary school some of the features which 
are today found only in Publie schools. 
The future of Public schools in India 


In course of time the, 


is therefore assured if the following 
factors are given due consideration: 


(a) A school is, and ought to be, a 
reflection of the life of the community. 
The Public school in India must there- 
fore be brought nearer to the pattern 
of our life. This will mean changes in 
both the form and the content of the 
Public school There must be con- 
siderable simplification of the standards 
and customs of school life. There must 
also be considerable reorientation of 
the courses to include the traditions and 
ideals which have become part of our 
national heritage. 


(b) The Public schools must also 
draw closer to the general educational 
system of the country without losing 
their special merits. Each Public 
school now tends to develop as an inde- 
pendent domain. While the autonomy 
of the school has great value and must 
be preserved, it is necessary to devise 
measures to ensure greater contacts 
with one another and with the general 
educational system of the country. 


(c) Steps must be taken to bring 
down the cost of Public schools while 
maintaining their special features ап 
quality. They will remain more pe 
pensive than ordinary schools but every 
effort must be made to reduce the dis- 
parity. Simplification will lead to 
some economy but other avenues f0F 
reducing the gap between the expe? 
diture and income must be explore 
This gap cannot be bridged by an i?” 
crease in school fees, for already the 
fees are so high as to make Public 
Schools inaccessible to the majority О 
the people. There may be some SU?" 
sidy from public funds, but, Publi 
schools may also consider the e% 
perience of Basic schools where раї 
of the school budget is sought to 
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met by the income drawn from the 


craft work of the pupils. Public schools 
are perhaps in a better position to bene- 
fit by the application of this principle. 
They include a good deal of activity in 
their normal programme and with 
small adjustments much of the activity 
can be diverted to socially useful 
channels. Besides, pupils in Public 
Schools are on the average older than 
those in Basic schools, Craft work 
for the younger children in a Basic 
School must be primarily a play activity 
but in a Public school such work may 
and ought to give some returns. 


(d) All schools generally, and Public 
Schools in particular, must be visible 
Symbols of the principle that the role 
of education is the equalisation of 
Opportunity within the community. 
We often say that the children are the 
greatest assets of a nation. If we really 
believe what we say, we should take 
Eood care to see that these assets are 
used to the best advantage of the com- 
munity. This will require that facili- 
ties be offered to each child according 
to its need and services expected from 
it according to its capacity. In no 
other way can we make an optimum 
use of our human material Even such 
a step would not lead to absolute 
equality nor can it be a function of the 
State to achieve equality in such sense. 
There must be differences in aptitude, 
taste and ability between different indi- 
viduals. It is, however, the function of 
the State to ensure the equalisation of 
opportunity and thus create within the 
community a sense of democratic soli- 
darity and well-being. 


(e) All organisms are in a process of 
continual change. This applies equally 
to societies and individuals. Societies 
change through the flow of time and 
the replacement of one generation by 


another. We may try to make our 
children conform to our standards and 
ideals, but we cannot prevent them 
from interpreting our teaching in their 
own way. In fact, resistance to change 
only makes the forces working for 
change the stronger, and may lead to 
violent upheavals. If, then, change is 
inevitable, the function of education 
ought to be to create conditions where 
such change can be carried through 
without violent disruption or disturb- 
ance. In such a context, the role of 
education is decisive. An uneducated 
person lives in his immediate physical 
and mental environment. The purpose 
of education is to liberate him from the 
bondage of environment without, how- 
ever, destroying his connections with 
it. Education makes us aware of diff- 
erent types of societies and civilisa- 
tions. It enables us to view the present 
in the light of the past. It aims to give 
us some understanding of why ideals 
and traditions differ in differing back- 
grounds. The function of education is 
thus to liberalise our sympathies and 
imagination and instil in our minds a 
sense of the inevitability of change. 
The higher the education, the wider the 
mental horizon is likely to be. All 
members of a community cannot, how- 
ever, reach to the highest flight. There 
is therefore a risk of loss of contact 
between the small minority of leaders, 
missionaries, pioneers and prophets on 
the one hand, and the vast majority 
who tend to conform to the existing 
patterns on the other. Secondary edu- 
cation must bridge this gap and train a 
cadre of secondary leaders who can in- 
terpret the vision of the leadership to 
the rank and file, and the hopes and 
fears of the rank and file to the leader- 
ship. In this way alone can society en- 
sure that inevitable changes are carried 
out with the least disturbance. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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ISCUSSION in India about 

the learning of English seems 
to centre mainly around the 
problem of | whether English 
Should be retained at all in the High 
School syllabus and the allied question 
of its replacement as the medium of 
instruction at the university level. As 
a consequence, the problem of the 
methods by which English should be 
taught is to а large extent ignored. 
But if English is to be retained at the 
High school level, then there must be 
discussion about method, since in the 
present Indian situation efficient 
techniaues which produce the best re- 
sults are a vital necessity. 


Languages may be studied in various 
ways and the way adopted by an in- 
dividual teacher or group of teachers 
must take into account such features as 
the age of the pupils concerned, ihe 
character of the language being studied, 
the time available, the objectives to be 
attained. But assuming that we are 
concerned with High school pupils of 
11 +studying English for a minimum of 
Six periods a week for four years or 
more, certain general considerations 
are apparent. 


A language may be studied through 
its grammar. This approach may be 
valid when the language being studied 
is a dead one, or when the students 
are adults with sufficient experience of 
grammar in their own language or 
others td be able to profit by teaching 
of this kind. The study of grammatical 
form is often necessary when the 


language being studied is inflexional in 
character, like Latin or Sanskrit, but 
English is not a language of this type: 
though many writers of textbooks try 
to create the impression that it is, by 
offering such things as examples of the 
declension of English nouns, usually 
beginning with such peculiar forms as 
"O, man". George Orwell has com- 
mented upon the character of English 
in the following terms—“The English 
language has two outstanding charac- 
teristics to which most of its mino! 
oddities can be finally traced. These 
characteristics are a very large Жаса” 
bulary and simplicity of grammar + 
Every writer of textbooks of English 
might most salutarily repeat these 
words to himself a hundred times every 
day. The real danger of approaching 
a language through its grammar is а 
tendency always to be looking for eX 
ceptions and oddities. The logica 
gender of English nouns is basically & 
simple idea io absorb, too simple 107 
the average textbook writer, who a 
sists on cluttering up students’ minc: 
with such oddities as “executrix » 
“heiress”, “countess” and паш 
servant”. Similarly the devices hic 
English uses for forming plurals 9 
nouns are relatively simple and mer 
is no point therefore in insisting tha 
children should become familiar wi 
such odd forms as “brethren”. 


Another obvious reason før teaching 
the grammar of a language is that 1; 
enables a teacher to test “knowledge 
of the language in the same way that 8 
chemistry teacher can test his pupils 
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acquaintance with chemical formulae. 
Unfortunately, the fact that a child can 
glibly recite rules of grammar and lists 
of grammatical forms is no assurance 
at all that he will be able to use these 
forms efficiently when either speaking 
or writing. Language ability is a skill 
which requires a good deal of practice 
under skilful guidance; just as nobody 
can learn to drive a car or fly a plane 
by learning a book of instructions off 
by heart, so can nobody learn to use a 
living language by learning gramma- 
tical rules. In any case, rules or 
grammar are not like the laws of 
nature—they can be formulated only 
as a result of the observation and ana- 
lysis of the behaviour of language in a 
large number of examples, leading to a 
Statement “From observation of the 
material studied, we see that the 
language behaves thus and thus". 
Children should be encouraged to learn 
grammar by this same process of ana- 
lysis and observation of known 
material. 


Many of the errors that foreign 
Speakers of English commit are directly 
attributable to the fact that they are 
translating from their own language, 
and to use translation as а teaching 
method is one good way of encouraging 
the misuse of a foreign language. In 
the early stages at least, to изе transla- 
tion is ‘unconsciously té assume that 
there is one to one equivalence be- 
tween languages with reference to 
meaning—that one word in a language 
can be rendered by one №074 and one 
word only in another—which is mani- 
festly absurd. If a child is encouraged 
to translate from his own language into 
the foreign one, he will inevitably. 
When left to his own devices, translate 
literally, more or less word by word, 
and the result will manifestly be a 
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horrible mixture of the idioms of the 
спе rendered in the words of the other. 


What we must try to do in the 
language classroom is to reproduce 
within the very real limitations of that 
classroom—four walls, six hours a week 
—the process by which a child learns 
its own language. But we must realise 
the differences between the circums- 
tances. When a child is learning his 
own language, he does it for all his 
waking hours and is surrounded by an 
infinite number of teachers, so that we 
must try 10 isolate the really essential 
things that a child learns in its own 
language and give him the opportunity 
to learn these things in the foreign 
language and to practise them. Unfor- 
tunately, the most important things 
about his own language that a child 
learns are almost without exception 
acquired completely unconsciously, and 
almost the only thing he asks about and 
learns more or less consciously is voca- 
bulary—a child is always pointing to 
an object or a picture and asking “what 
is that?", and this fact unfortunately 
led the first practitioners of the much- 
maligned Direct Method to insist too 
much on the importance of the study 
of vocabulary and to conduct exhaus- 


tive investigations into Word Fre- 
quency. The objections to the Word 
Frequency lists are that (i) they аге 
based on written, not spoken, 
material, and (ii) they obvious- 
ly do not include the nouns 
of many common objects that 


the teacher needs to use. But the main 
objection te this insistence on vocabu- 
lary has already been stated—that the 
really essential things that a child 
learns about his own language are not 
related to vocabulary. These things are 
the structures commonly used by the 
Janguage to express meaning, and these 
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the child learns early and continues to 
practise without ceasing all the time 
he is acquiring vocabulary. When my 
own son learns a new expression such 
as ‘fan’, he has no difficulty at all in 
fitting it as a new element into the 
various structures that he already 
knows: 


The fan is on the ceiling. 

The fan turns round and round. 
Will you turn the fan on? 
What is the fan for? 


and so on. He has never consciously 
learned these structures or been taught 
the interrogative forms of verbs, or 
that the usual word order in English 
is Subject, Verb, Object, Extension of 
Place, Extension of Time. These 
patterns have been so constantly re- 
peated by those around him, 
and he himself has used them so 
frequently, that he has absorbed them 
without even noticing them. When we 
are teaching a child a foreign language, 
these are the features that we want to 
isolate and grade in order of ascending 
difficulty, and it is to the teaching and 
practice of these that all our efforts 
must be directed. The vocabulary in 
use must be that best suited to our pur- 
pose of practising structures, at least 
during the initial stages and even in 
the later stages this consideration 
should always be present in our minds. 


If the problem of teaching a language 
is approached from this viewpoint, the 
whole question of the Direct Method 
takes on a new aspect. Many teachers 


I am putting my 
You are your 
He is his 
We our 
They their 


that I meet in India confess to having 
used this method without success, but I 
am sure this failure is due to the fact 
that they have interpreted the doctrine 
of the Direct Method as an obligation 
only to avoid using the child's native 
language in the English classroom. 
This obligation which is a very real 
one, is only half the story. The other 
half is the obligation to present English 
structures in an ordered fashion. giving 
the child the maximum opportunity to 
use them, and therefore to create situa- 
tions from which the need for expres 
sion in language will arise. 
teacher's duty is to provide languas® 
provoking situations, to offer models 
and to guide his pupils’ practice. The 
finest English class I have ever seen 
was one in which the teacher sal 
nothing at all, but merely provided be í 
situations to which his pupils respon еч 


The use of such a method сап oy 


5 
that it is finally established in 
students’ minds. A simple example ¢ g 

‚ be provided by the structure involvi” 
the Present Continuous of the e 
"put"—Subject, Verb, Object, Er 
sion of Place. Even at an early atte 
any number of combinations are Ро5 
ble: 


pen(s) the table 
pencil(s) on the chair 
book(s) the floor 
ruler(s) in the desk 
bag(s) * under 

hand(s) the box 


то 
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The teacher's job is to ring the changes 

a as to keep his class interested until 

es is confidently and easily 
sed. 


I believe, and know by experience, 
that most of the basic patterns of Eng- 
lish can be efficiently mastered by these 
oral methods in two years, and that 
even in the subsequent years the same 
techniques will produce the most effec- 
tive results. One of the things we try 
to establish by this method is the sort 
of aural sensitivity to language that 
We all possess in our own tongue. At 
the Refresher Courses I conduct for 
Teachers of English I drive this point 
home by suddenly asking an unsuspect- 
ing teacher “Yeh kitab accha hai, right 
or wrong?”, “Wrong!” . comes the 
immediate reply: “Why?”, followed by 
a significant pause while the victim 
searches for a grammatical explanation. 
What we want to achieve when we are 
teaching English is that immediate 
“Wrong!” when a pupil hears “Не 
not wrote the letter". 

that in India 
will ever make 
eak English that 
ut who 


Many people tell me 
today so few students 
use of the ability to зр 
it is not worth cultivating. B 
knows who those few will be, how are 
we to cater for them? Other people 
insist that all Indian students will need 
the ability to read books in 
English and to translate them when 
necessary, and that we should therefore 
concentrate on the cultivation of these 
two skills. They are to me mutually 
exclusive—reading for understanding 
Will be useful only if it is rapid: trans- 
lation will be valuable only if it 15 
painstaking. But even if this argument 
is not admitted, it is undesirable that 
Pupils trained to read ог translate 
English will not possess the ability to 


TT 


speak it—this can be easily proved by 
paying a visit to a classroom where the 
training of pupils in reading is the 
prime consideration. If, however, 
pupils are taught by purely. oral 
methods, not only will they be able to 
speak English, but also their ability to 
read and translate will be greatly en- 
hanced. 


In the past, English teaching in 
India had as one of its main objectives 
the cultivation of a knowledge of and 
love for English literature, not neces- 
sarily because this was a good thing in 
itself, but because a degree in English 
was a useful thing to possess. 
Consequently, in teaching, a great 
deal of use was made of literary 
material both poetry and prose. But 
the needs of the present are very diff- 
erent, and one of the reforms most . 
wanted is to change entirely the 
character of the texts studied in the 
later years devoted to English. There 
is little point now in forcing upon 
Indian students the fair flower of 
English — writing—Selected English 
Prose does not meet the situation. It is 
useless to expect the Matriculate of 
today to cope with Bacon, Addison and 
Chesterton with the equipment he 
possesses after four or five years’ study. 
Books must be chosen for considera- 
tions other than purely literary ones, 
and if there are no suitable ones avail- 
able at present, they must be written. 
Such books must contain material 
written within a controlled vocabulary, 
must be contemporary in character, and 
must contain writing calculated to 
appeal to students’ interests. The main 
difficulty at present 15 that books of 
this kind are being compiled, not 
written, by people who have little 
interest in the problems of High school 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HE first half of the 20th century 

may wellberegardedas a great 
constructive era in the history of our 
country, though the popular designa- 
tions of the political movements of the 
period stressed only their negative as- 
pects. The future historian would be 
able to survey the period not unduly 
affected by the passion and joy of 
political struggle and the trail of glory 
that is still around us. He would mark 
it as an age of liberal thought, under 
the pressure of which there was a large 
measure of reconciliation between the 
old and the new. The spirit of prog- 
ress in political and social fields was 
the direct result of the spread of educa- 
tion in the period; so that the key men 
of the age were the educationists. It 
lights up the real character of the 
period and shows that many of the 
great political leaders had been teach- 
ers at some time, that most eminent 
educationists were participants іп 
political movements. In the North as 
well as in the South, many of these 
educationists, Tagore and Asutosh 
Mukerjee, Srinivasa Sastry and Rama- 
linga Reddy, have left a lasting mark 
on the life of their country and are 
entitled to be regarded as national 
leaders by us, who reap their thought- 
ful endeavours. 


Dr. Reddy started his career as a 
teacher in the famous Baroda College 
well at the beginning of the century; 
joined the Mysore Educational Service 
about 1910; undertook an extensive tour 
of foreign countries in 1913-14; 
organised the Mysore University in 
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1916; was largely responsible for the 
creation of the Andhra University in 
1926, of which he became the Founder 
Vice-Chancellor till '31 and again 
from ’36 to '49; was back once more in 
Mysore for investigation and reorgant- 
sation of its educational system; and at 
the time of his death in February 1951, 
was Pro-Chancellor of the Mysore 
University. Thus, over a period of 
about 50 years, except for two short 
spells, we find him serving the cause 
of education. Although he lived and 
worked in an age of giants and amongst 
men who filled a large place in the 
heart and eye of the country, yet PY 
the originality of his ideas and the 
brilliance of his word, he became one 
of the top men. He was a critic of rare 
perspicacity and independence, who 
spared no nonsense, however much it 
might be our own; for he was truly 
imbued with a high patriotism that 
desired India to become an honoured 
member of the association of nations. 


Education as a process of transmitting 
the physical and social characteristics 
of a group begins with the formation 0 
communities, but as a conscious effor 
to attain new human ends, it appears 
only in progressive societies. As ? 
progressive movement it is affected РУ 
the changing values in а community: 
Two powerful factors that аге felt 
by us today are the extension of demo" 
cracy and the industrialisation © 
our life. In our country with its 
age-old system of privileges ай 
denials, what was called education 
was not particularly related to life ап 
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the new urge of democratic faith. 
Dr. Reddy became опе of the 
foremost advocates of a radical change 
in the system. Democratic or universal 
education, impregnated with the in- 
dustrial spirit, should replace the old 
Organisation devised for the benefit of 
а small class or for promoting a few 
Special purposes. This was the core of 
his educational ideal, and їп this 
he was in perfect agreement with many 
of his thoughtful contemporaries. To- 
wards the realisation of this ideal, 
Dr. Reddy postulated certain steps, not 
all of them at one time or in any per- 
manent pattern. No спе realised so 
readily or so clearly as he did, that 
there were no universal and permanent 
Panacea for our ills. But some 
of the more fundamental methods, 
that he was never tired of emphasising, 
reveal his vision and clarity, for they 
are accepted today as essential for true 
educational reform. 


. Democratic extension of education 
Implied changes in current practice in 
regard both to the medium and content 
of education. For knowledge to spread 
among the masses and for education to 

€ rich in content, the only thing to do 
Was to adopt the mother tongue as the 


medium of instruction. It was the 
natural thing and the method 
i all progressive countries. 


Tn learning through a foreign language, 
d * energy which should 
*voted to the acquisition of real 
nowledge would be diverted too much 
to the mastering of the means. Such 
а system, that sacrificed knowledge to 
ей, merely intensified our nationa 
ailing of busying ourselves with for- 
mulas rather than facts. “Verna 
Cularisation” of studies need not, and 
Should not, mean the elimination of 
English, but a very necessary shift to 
‘he only practicable method of integrat- 


have been - 
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ing the middle with the high schools, 
the country with the town and the 
classes with the masses. Textbook and 
frontier difficulties could easily be sur- 
mounted as the whole plan was to be 
worked alongside a compulsory study 
of English that at the collegiate level 
would take the place of the mother 
tongue, as, at that point, exactness in 
comprehending modern scientific con- 
cepts was necessary, and our regional 
languages were not sufficiently deve- 
loped for that. “Vernacularisation” 
would further facilitate the widest 
diffusion of knowledge through a sys- 
tem ОЁ extension lectures which was 
one of the essential functions of a 
modern university. Dr. Reddy called 
himself ‘a fanatic for the vernacular 
medium,’ and he felt naturally proud 
that on the point he anticipated the 
Sadler Commission by some years. 


When education was confined to a 
fraction of the nation and when pupils 
came from a small class, differences in 
aptitudes and interests were not so 
marked, but this was not true when 
education was extended to all classes. 
Where there were sharp differences in 


aptitudes there should bè а 
diversification of courses; where 
the majority of pupils had 
no independent means of liveli- 


hood, the training given should be re- 
lated to their future economic acti- 
vities. Dr. Reddy was a consistent 
advocate of courses that were diversi- 
fied and had a ‘livelihood value’. 
Even when his attention was turned to 
the problems of University education 
with emphasis on research, he busied 
himself with drafting professional 
courses at all levels. Up to the inter- 
mediate stage he laid emphasis on 
agriculture and technology which were 
meant to give training in the two main 
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branches of productive activity, agricul- 
ture and industry. He wanted to make 
it compulsory for every new 
college to introduce one of 
these courses. Education for living 
should, however, be supple- 
mented by education for citizenship. 
In a democratic society every citizen 
should not only obey laws but assist in 
making them. In his last years 
Dr. Reddy carried on a correspondence 
with jurists with a view to including 
jurisprudence in the Intermediate and 
B.A. degree courses. 


Dr. Reddy recognised from the 
start the essential connection 
between democracy and industry. Cul- 
ture in the classical sense could not 
become a democratic possession like 
manual work or industrial pursuits. 
In order to maintain itself in health 
and strength, democracy would have 
to develop its industry and commerce. 
From an economic point of view India 
had been handicapped by want of pro- 
fessional and technical instruction, 
though a large intelligentsia had been 
nurtured under literary discipline. So 
he advocated the acceptance of the 
modern view of education motivated by 
utilitarian values in place of the liberal 
idea of knowledge for its own sake. 
This would give our system a realism 
and connection with life. 


This aspect of education led him to 
a vehement disapproval of the federal 
type of university which he equated 
with a mere examining body. Не 
was all for the unitary or uni-collegiate 
type. Modern universities had teach- 
ing functions which could be discharged 
only in unitary instituticns; these alone 
could handle the other vital function, 
that of advancement of knowledge or 
research. When provision had been 


made for vocational studies, the pres- 
sure on higher courses would naturally 
decline, and the best elements would be 
attracted to participate in research, in 
the creation of new things and the re- 
velation of new ideas. Without such 
discipline and creative activity, а unr 
versity could never become a centre of 
light to guide society. It was, indeed, 
the part played by Dr. Reddy in the 
process of raising the universities from 
their position as ‘higher schools’ to be- 
come the nurseries of creative workers 
in different fields that was the most im- 
portant in his educational endeavours. 
If universities were to play their part 
well, the older and the younger mem- 
bers, teachers and students, should be 
seized with the impulse to seek know- 
ledge not by rote but by creating it 
anew. The key man in the organisa 
tion, the teacher, should be an original 
thinker and productive investigator an 

should, at the same time, be capable 9 
creating in the minds of students noble 
aspirations and a strong desire to see 

truth and truth alone. And, he shoulc 
foster a proud independence of Spi 
and а scholar's modesty. If young me? 
were not merely drilled for examine 
tions but were made to feel that they 
were active associates in creative acti 
vity, most of the undesirable features 
of present-day student activities wou 

disappear. 


Education is a field that has attract- 
ed the attention of the greatest minas m 
history, and all current educational ideas 
can be traced back to past investigator’ 


There is little room for originality ^ 
the 


realm of ideas. There can ¢ 
novelty only in the combination D 
several elements to form a syst 


which is internally consistent and et 
ternally adequate for present needs. 
is in this sense that Dr. Reddy can be 
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called original. Formulation of a new 
scheme is, however, only a first step in 
reforming education. The more diffi- 
cult one is that of getting it accepted 
by those who practise education. 
Hesiod held that the Muses gave to the 
king the power by which he could 


(Continu 


The problems I have placed before 
you are problems of Secondary edu- 
Cation in an age of rapid change. They 
are thrown into sharper focus in your 
case, for Public schools draw thelr 
Pupils from a wider area socially and 
geographically than ordinary schools 
and can very well serve as centres 
Which show both the problems and the 
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guide every assembly “with gentle com- 
pulsion”, and he placed this gift on the 
same plane as a poet's inspiration. It 
is the possession of this precious gift of 
the Muses that has made Dr, Reddy an 
outstanding personality among the 
practical educationists ОЁ his day. 


V. S. Krishna 


ed from page T) 

achievements in a clearer light. I hope 
that Public schools will therefore re- 
gard themselves as an integral part of 
the system of Secondary education in 
the country, maybe with a role of 
leadership in virtue of their excellence 
in fulfilling the objectives set before 
them by the community. 


Humayun Kabir 


“THE PIONEER MOVEMENT IN THE U.S.S.R. 


(We publish below a destriptive and 
in the U.S.S.R., that has much 


Scout Movement. 


incommon with the International ) 
Opinions will differon the value of this or that stress 1 


objective article of a Youth Movement 
Boy 


the Movement, but as an experiment in education, it is bound to interest our 


readers—Editor). 


HE Pioneer Movement is an impor- 
tant link in the chain of Primary 
and Secondary education in the U.S. 
S.R. It has many things in common 
with the Boy Scout Movement, but its 
strongly political flavour tends to dis- 
tinguish it from the latter. It is this 
characteristic which justifies its des- 
cription asa “mass, voluntary, 
children’s communist organisation”. 


In the Soviet concept of things, re- 
volution implies a fundamental break 
with the past. In every sphere of 
activity—political, literary, artistic—the 
emphasis has always been on the fact 
that the people must reflect the re- 
volutionary character of development 
in the Soviet Union. This means that 
writers must produce revolutionary 
literature, artists must paint on re- 
volutionary themes and portray re- 
volutionary society. 


The same attitude is evident in 
Children’s Organisations. The basic 
approach in this regard is that children 
must grow up in.a revolutionary atmos- 
phere. The Picneer Movement is пої, 
therefore, a mere Social Service 
Organisation. It is an essential part of 
revolutionary Russian society with the 
deliberate aim of producing com- 
munists who will serve the “workers’ 
cause”, 


The story of the pioneer movement 
is closely linked with the story of the 
Soviet regime. As early as 1919 Lenin 
said, “Children, the rising generation, 
must help the revolution”. The first 
pioneer detachment was formed ОЛ 
13th February 1922 and consisted of 52 
members, It took part for the first 
time that year inthe May Day demons- 
tration on the Red Square. Тһе task 
of organising and developing the 
pioneer movement was entrusted 1© 
the Communist Youth League—“Kom- 
somols"—and even today the Com- 
munist Youth League dominates the 
pioneer organisation. From 1924 on- 
wards, it was named after Lenin. 


Much attention has been paid tO 
developing this organisation. Pioneer 
detachments have been formed at 


various industrial enterprises, factories: 
schools, collective farms, clubs and 50 
on. By 1927, membership had swelle 
tc 1,740,000. The interesting thine 
about this Organisation from the point 
of view of Indian educationists, is 
development in conjunction with the 
pioneer movement, of children’s news- 
papers, clubs, libraries, theatres, films» 
homes and palaces of pioneers. A 
first pioneer newspaper—“Pioneers 
Pravada” was published in 1925. Others 
were started about the same time. The 
first pioneer camp—“Artek” on the 
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S n of the Crimea—was 
opened in 1925. It isa good health 
resort and the Soviet Government is 
reported to have spent money on its 
maintenance. 


Southern coast 


" The first Congress of Pioneers was 
held at Moscow in August 1929. Lead- 
та communists like Kalinin (who rose 
os President of the U.S.S.R.), 
eee (Lenin’s widow) and others 
addressed the Pioneers. The ideal that 
"m placed before the children was 
hat of scholarship, the spirit of dis- 
S ie the organisation of leisure and 
| е need to take part in the political 
ife of the country as well as in socially 
useful work. 


A big step forward was taken when, 
9n the initiative of Gorky, a children’s 
UM house was opened in 1933. 
in is house was responsible for publish- 

8 a large number of books that cater 
و‎ for children. The contents of 

€ books are varied and of interest to 
children of a wide age-range. There 
н fairy tales, children’s plays, stories, 
wee and books to familiarise them 
Art science and various branches of 
Som. The themes deal with life in the 
со Viet Union. with scientific dis- 

Veries, social reconstruction, the 

eroic deeds of the Soviet people during 

M War II. Russian classics an 
ды. рез of leaders like Lenin and 

alin. The books are published not in 

Ussian only, but also in the nationa 
qaguages of the component States 9 

© USSR, 


Ness first children’s | 
SIEA in 1936. By 1941, there wer 1 
со ren's railways in operation. In 
c is senes, a wide network of special 
of dren's theatres and cinemas; palaces 
inc 1018018, houses of pioneers 

Useums, art and choreographic 1° 


railway was 
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stitutions, and sg on has been develop- 
ed. Exhibitions for children are con- 
stantly held and on such occasions the 
work of children in painting and 
sculpture is displayed. In 1948, an "AIL 
Union Exhibition of Children's Paint- 
ings" was held, for which 10,000 ех- 
hibits were received. 

Measures have also been taken 
improve educational work among the 
pioneers and to fire schoolchildren with 
patriotism so as to prepare them to be 
“Komsomols.” Initiative and sound 
habits have been stressed. In their 
leisure, children go to pioneer homes 
and palaces to learn new hobbies and 
to develop their talents. 


It is interesting to examine the type 
of hero that is held up to the Soviet 
child. For example, during the period 
of collectivisation of farms, a young 
pioneer called Pavlik Morosov, was 
killed on 3rd September, 1930. He died 
while fighting to create a collective 
farm. А monument was erected to his 
memory in à children's park in Moscow 
in 1948, and he was described at the 
opening ceremony as “а small hero with 
a big heart. He died in the work for 
the Soviet power, died for his own 
people and for their happy childhood". 


During World W 
children who serve 
rays, someti 


ar II, heroes were 
d the country in 
mes even as re- 
ans. One of these—Zoya 
nskaya—was caught by 
She was only 17 years 
operating behind enemy 


g information to the 
y the 


various W 
gular partis 
Kosmodenya 
the Germans. 
old, and was 
lines and passin, 


Russians. When she was caught b 
Germans, she refused to give infor- 
mation and was hanged. Later, her 
body was brought to Moscow and now 
lies in the Novadevich Cemetery with 
the most distinguished of Russia's 
citizens. 
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The pioneer organisation is open to 
children of school-going age between 
seven and 14. By 1948, its numbers had 
reached 14 million. In summer, regu- 
lar camps are organised, excursions and 
trips are arranged and children from 
remote parts of the country exchange 
visits. In addition, children take part 
in various adult activities, eg, the 
pioneers help to reap the harvest, to 
plant trees and strawberries, to make 
villages and towns clean, to create field- 
protecting forest belts and to help in 
the electrification and radiofication of 
collective farms. It is claimed that the 
Moscow pioneers produced about 1,100 
crystal radio-receivers for distribution 
in the collective farms of Moscow dis- 
trict. In the summer of 1948, about 
five million children are reported to 
have travelled round the country on 
various excursions. Physical training 
and aesthetic education are important 
activities and water sports, skating and 
skiing are encouraged. Summer camps 
are not unlike camps conducted in 
India by such organisations as Vidya 
Bhavan, All expenses are borne by 
Soviet Trade Unions and other organisa- 
tions. The camp site is generally near 
a river, forest, sea or mountain, so that 
the children can go out on excursions, 
walks, swimming and so on. A doctor 
supervises health, and weak and sick 
children have special arrangements 
made for food. Camp life is strictly 


regular. There are precise hours for 
rising, working, resting, eating. 
Teachers and technical personnel work 
under the supervision of the Chief of 
the Camp. Physical exercises and 
games are organised. The social and 
political education of the children 15 
never neglected, and children specially 
interested in technology, natural 
science, and photography are provided 
with the necessary equipment and 


literature, я 


ТЕ is important to notice that по 
activity in the pioneer movement 15 
ever pursued at the cost of study. 
Studies come first and those who are 
bad or weak in studies, are not burden- 
ed with extra-curricular activities. On 
the contrary, extra-curricular work 
and hobbies are a reward for those who 
are good at books. 


Another governing principle of the 
Organisation is that the pioneer move- 
ment is not permitted in any way " 
interfere with the general education 0 
the school as this is conducted by 
directors and teachers. Indeed, th? 
entire work in pioneer houses is done 
under the direction, and with ш 
approval of, the Director of the Schoo’, 
and when new members are admitted. 
to the *Komsomols", the opinion of sta 
teachers is always invited. 
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$оте Aspects of 


PARENT-TEACHER ACTIVITY IN ENGLAND* 


| is commonly thought abroad that 
the majority of English children 
leave home at a relatively early age 
дч, apart from vacations, pass their 
а in boarding schools. This is in 
ay very far from being the case, Exact 
ашна are difficult to obtain, but it is 
Oubtful whether, apart from homeless, 
ee handicapped and maladjusted 
Children, more than two or three per- 
Cent of children attend boarding schools. 
zn majority from the age of five on- 
M Eo daily to a school within easy 
DA of their homes, and rather less 
V op half of those eat a midday meal 
: ^i p Hence for the average child, 
Chool occupies, in the course of the 
em but little more than one quarter 
his waking time. 


Es nglish education—with many failures 
Ed with many partial successes—has 
ver PED laid stress upon the de- 
so opment of the child's whole per- 
КОШ . It is not, therefore, surpris- 
d to find that for rather more than 3 

ars there have been attempts to draw 
у and school closer together for the 
бе. of the child. The marked in- 
atte” in higher secondary education 
ba © the first world war was accom- 
асо in the grammar schools, by the 
pamulation of activities which prought 
Bee and the school staffs together. 
sch the early 1920’s every grammer 
с 001 had its Speech Day, sports days, 
)ncerts, schoo] plays and even special 
ES Tents' Days which gave the chance 
M. formal and informal meetings. 
— ny formed active parent-teacher 


* ۰ 
With acknowledgements to Unesco 
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associations and the numbers of those 
continued to increase up to the out- 
break of the second great war. 


At the other end of the educational 
scale cooperation began rather differ- 
ently. Compulsory education in 
England starts at the age of five and 
prior to that, in many districts, a 
proportion of children, of working 
mothers particularly, attend nursery 
schools. Children so young frequently 
are brought to school by their mothers 
and the tradition has grown impercep- 
tibly that the nursery school teacher 
or the infants’ school teacher is not 
the mother’s rival, but her friend. 
Hence most such schools pride them- 
selves on knowing individually the 
arents of their children and on having 
a fertile and friendly cooperation. 
Many have long and flourishing 
parent-teacher associations. Similarly, 
the village school, the one or two 
teachers of which live among the com- 
munity which they serve, usually has a 
full and friendly knowledge of each 
of its pupils, though organized со- 
operation does not as a rule exist. 


It would be fair to say that, prior to 
the recent war, there was little parent- 
teacher activity in connexion with the 
primary schools, and not a great deal 
in what were then called the higher 

rade elementary schools which catered 
for the 11-15 year age-group. This does 
not mean that such schools existed in 
isolation. Most heads and members of 
staff saw certain parents from time to 
time, with a frequency and with results 
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varying in value according to the skill 
and insight of the head and the nature 
of the district the school served. 


The conception that teacher and 
child are mutual enemies dies hard, and 
a generation which has disliked school 
produces parents who mistrust and at 
worst are actively hostile to teachers, 
Similarly, teachers are apt to resent 
what they regard as interference, or 
what they fear (often groundlessly) 
may become so. Many schools and 
many parents still distrust the whole 
idea of anything more in the way of 
collaboration than ad hoc contacts 
over particular children, and then only 
when difficulties arise. 


Particularly since the Education Act 
of 1944, there has been, however, a 
change of attitude, stimulated in no 
small part by increased knowledge of 
the developmental psychology of chil- 
dren, by changes in the atmosphere of 
schools themselves, by the activities of 
pioneer organizations such 25 the 
Home and School Council and the 
Parents’ Guild, and by an increasingly 
favourable official attitude. Nor must 
one omit the part played by responsi- 
ble journals and magazines in attempt- 
ing to evaluate the newer educational 
methods and in particular in making 
parents and teachers aware of the im- 
portance of the child's emotional 
response to education and of how this 
may itself reflect his home life and 
experiences. 


A. consequence of this change in atti- 
tude has been a very rapid increase 
in the number of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and a considerable intensifica- 
tion of their activity. Though they are 
in many ways encouraged by the local 
and national authorities, they receive 
no subventions nor have they any 
official status. The method which has 


Sss 


met with the greatest success is that 
where a school or a group of parents 
takes an initiative and sets up an asso- 
ciation on a local basis with the specific 
object of bringing parents and teachers 
together for activities of interest and 
value to both sides. Some heads and 
school staffs were, at least initially, 
either distrustful or sceptical of the 
value of such organized contacts. They 
feared that parents would attempt to 
interfere in the running of the school; 
or would insist on discussing in public 
the faults of particular children OF 
members of the school staff. Some such 
associations have begun hopefully and 
then either petered out altogether OT 
become simply social clubs with very 
little serious interest in education. By 
far the majority are in fact flourishing 
and doing excellent work. Through 
various types of social activities, they 
raise funds which are spent upon Im" 
proving the amenities and equipment 
of the school. They provide a number 
of classes—for example, woodwork 
groups, weaving or pottery da 
which fall within the field of adu 
education and as such qualify in many 
cases for financial assistance from 
local education authorities. 111791, 
they attempt through lectures, sma F 
discussion groups and the like, to € rs 
cate parents and teachers. In ms 
attempt, too, they are frequently нер б 
ed by the universities and pub d 
authorities. Some parent-teacher 485° 
ciations, for example, invite university 
extra-mural departments to arrange fo 
them courses of lectures and discussion? 
on child-psychology or some other 
aspects of education. In other case 


they themselves invite officials of b 
local education authorities, per^ 
guished experts in particular Пею 


айд tO 
psychologists or medical practitione? p 
come along and discuss with 
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Parents and staff some problem of 
practical and immediate importance. 
Many headmasters use the parents’ 
association as a means to explain and 
Win support for a new development in 
the school’s policy or method. Many 
parents’ associations make practical 
Studies of the work done by schools in 
Other localities and attempt to help 
their own school by supporting new 
methods, both practically and by a 
deeper understanding of what is being 
attempted. 


It should be noted that, since the last 
War, there has been a deliberate at- 
tempt to develop parent-teacher colia- 
boration and to extend it to all types 


of schools and to allow it to 
develop without much attempt 
at ^ formalizing апу particular 
Pattern. In fact it is . almost 


true to say that no two associations 
are alike in their organization cr in 
their programme. In some, the school 
Staff are members and the headmaster 
May be the chairman; in others, the 
School staff take part in activities of 

€ association only at the invitation of 

€ parents themselves. Some have 
Primarily a fund-raising activity; cthers 
аге mainly social clubs; yet others 
Pursue in considerable depth and with 
БТеа{ success a programme atmed at 
Involving the parents in constructive 

inking about the education of their 
Children and, indeed, about educational 
Poley generally. In most areas, parent- 
acher associations exist without 
much contact with each other. Recent- 
Y, however, there has been a tendency 
ж groups of associations to federate 
aot a regional basis and for ceriain 

Ore or less special functions. | 
фе complaint of most teachers is 
at, while parent-teacher associations 
^ ork satisfactorily at a more OF Pu 
"Derficial level with most parents ап 


certainly do a great deal. to improve 
the general education in and out of 
school of the majority of children, they 
do not touch the problem parent. In 
such cases there is no substitute “for 
the close, individual and. personal ap- 
proach; and where a difficult child is 
involved, it may well be that the 
teacher who has to deal with that child 
everyday may not be the best person 
to deal with his parents as well. In 
other cases, as for example, the residen- 
tial school for physically handicapped 
children, the problem of the parents 
may in fact be so deep as to require 
more psychological insight than is 
usually at the disposal of the teacher, 
unless he has been specially trained. 


Problems of this type are more com- 
mon than are usually supposed. Where 
the children become sufficiently dis- 
turbed to. come under the notice of 
the psychological services, the parents 
are usually seen by the psychologist, 
the psychiatrist or the social worker 
and some form of individual treat- 


and advice is undertaken. This, 
йу is expensive in skilled time. 
Moreover, whilst the individual treat- 
ment of parents will probably always 
be necessary, it can be reduced if 
preventive work is undertaken in time. 
In this connexion, two experimental 
ventures may be described as ilustrat- 
ing recent trends in work with parents 
in Great Britain. They are not isolat- 
ed; many of the psychological services 
of ‘England are attempting similar acti- 
vities. Both are aspects of the activity 
f the Remedial Education Centre 
which forms part of the Department of 
том the University of Birming- 
te of Education and which 
cerned with the cause 
f educational failure 
1 or above normal 
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The staff of this Centre was asked 
by a Girls’ Grammar School for advice 
on a particularly difficult form of 
15-year old girls. A careful testing of 
the ability and attainments of this 
group revealed that while some were 
working up to their capacity, a fairly 
high proportion were quite seriously 
under functioning. Each of these girls 
was seen individually by the psycholo- 
gist and a full family study was made. 
The results of this and of the original 
testing of the entire class were discussed 
in a number of conferences between the 
staff of the school and the psychological 
staff of the Centre. As a result of these 
discussions, modifications were made in 
the child’s approach to certain of the 
girls who, for various reasons, were 
going through a period of considerable 
emotional disturbance. For some of 
the girls, the school lowered its expec- 
tations; others were given special 
assistance by the school itself; a few 
were given specific help by the Keme- 
dial Centre. 


There remained, however, a group of 
some ten to twelve girls whose school 
difficulties were mainly a reflection of 
problems in their own home lives, 
problems which occur in the lives of 
many adolescents, some of them stem- 
ming from parental ignorance or lack 
of understanding, some of them from 
deeper causes in the married lives of 
mother and father, all of them amen- 
able to change if properly handled. It 
would of course have been possible to 
attempt by a series of individual inter- 
views with each of the parents to set 
right these difficulties. That indeed 
would be the classical method of child 
guidance. It was resolved, however, 
to attempt something rather different. 
The mothers and fathers of the girls 
were invited to meet one evening at the 
Centre and with the staff. The meeting 
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was completely informal and the 
psychologist apparently casually led the 
conversation to the types of problem 
which are met by adolescent girls. He 
then suggested that the parents them- 
selves should in fact answer their own 
questions, never doing more than ask 
questions himself though of course with: 
full knowledge of the circumstances of 
each family group. In this way— 
after it must be said some mistrust and 
suspicion on the part of one or two 
parents—the group of parents began to 
get together for the mutual study of 
its own problems. It continued to 
meet as a group for some ten sessions. 


It should be noted that each parent 
was there because he or she was a Ware 
that things were not going smoothly 
with their daughter. Further the PSY” 
chologist from the very outset tried to 
allay the natural anxieties of the 
parents and to show them that there 
was nothing so extraordinary in having 
a problem and nothing at all shameful 
in seeking help in solving it. Thirdly, 
the staff of the Centre never—though 
at first the parents wanted it—accepted 
a directive role or pretended 10 
superior knowledge. They deliberate- 
ly acted merely as points of reference 
and as sources of information, givin® 
their opinion when asked for it 9? 
exactly the same terms as anyone else: 


In the majority of cases, this method 
proved both successful as far as the 
children and parents were concerne 
and a great saving of the time of Ше 
staff. It has since become опе 0 the 
recognised techniques of the Centre. 
The close intimate atmosphere of the 
small group seems to allow parents w 
bring into the open, without too mue 
distress, problems and anxieties which 
they had never discussed before; 626" 
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Person quickly realizes that most 
parents in fact have problems, and that 
they can help each other since what 
1S à problem in one family is not neces- 
Sarily so in another. 


Such а technique depends for its 
Success upon the skill with which the 
Psychologist mixes the parents and 
avoids putting into the same group 
adults who themselves may need deep 
Psychotherapy. It is essentially a 
€chnique for use in the education or 
re-education of parents who ате not 
01у disturbed themselves. In the 
a of prevention, however, the prob- 
i is much more that of the ordinary 
i or less normal parent who, 

rough lack of insight, through failure 
cn sand his or her particular 
em d or through demanding too much, 
eg the child to fail at school or to 
i Ow difficulties of development, than 
Аы а question of treating parents who 
Те themselves severely abnormal. 


paas second problem which the Cen- 
© tried to solve by group means, Was 
eatin a residential special school for 
ion ren who are blind and who in addi- 
ph have another handicap, either a 
EM defect or, in the majority of 
ch S subnormal intelligence. The 
dian is run on very modern lines 
peg Af do make these doubly nandicap- 
Dogg; aren аз socially adequate as 
em ible. A constantly recurring prob- 
the Se that when children return to 
the chool after a vacation much of 
ly Progress which they had previous 
made, is lost; and in many Cases 
difficulties 


backgrounds 
0 s 
SSesseg very little contact 
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even knowledge of the parents and in- 
dividual circumstances of the pupils. 


This type of problem is common to 
many residential special schools. With 
the financial help of the authorities 
responsible for the school it was pos- 
sible to send home four days before 
the official end of term, all but 20 of 
the children and to invite the parents 
of those remaining to live in the school 
for the four full days. The programme 
for these four days was most carefully 
worked out between the School staff and 
Remedial Centre. The school provided 
the Remedial Centre with all the avail- 
able information on the children con- 
cerned, including the cumulative records 
made by the teachers in weekly staff 
conferences. Careful individual psycho- 
logical studies (including intelligence, 
projective and situation tests) were 
made of eàch child by the Centre staff. 
When the parents assembled on the 
evening before the first day the pro- 
gramme Was explained to them by the 
head of the School. It was that the 
School would continue as far as possi- 
ble to work as in normal term time. 
Parents were invited to go from group 
to group with their children, to get 
some idea of what was going on, and 
to discuss informally with the staff any 
aspect of the school life or of their 
child’s development they chee The 
Centre staff, augmented by col E 
from the Education, Social Science anc 
Medical departments of ы EUN 

"ranged for at least two individua 
e i h parent. The first 
interviews with each pa e А 
of these was fact-finding main У | 
making of contact, and an attemp о 
stimulate questions from the 25. s 

hich might indicate the nature of any 
hrs d problems. In 


lving anxieties ап 1 
ge rity of cases it was possible at 


i in parents’ co- 
i t interview, to gain paren 
the ат in responding to a selected 
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series of the T.A.T. pictures and to 
record their responses on a sound re- 
cording machine. When this first series 
of interviews was completed, the Cen- 
tre staff held a full conference to 
discuss what had been elucidated and 
where further problems lay. They 
then joined with the School staff to 
hear from them and to ‘liscuss their 
contacts with the parents, and their 
observations on the children. 


The second interview and any others 
that seemed necessary came towards 
the end of the four days. Its cbject 
was what might be called therapeutic, 
an attempt to help parents get over the 
sense of guilt, hopelessness or rejection 
that parents of handicapped children 
feel, to help them to come to terms 
with their practical problems, and to 
show how many of their difficulties 
could be solved with the assistance of 
authorities in their own home locali- 
ties. All cases that needed it were 
followed up later through the mental 
health and social services and through 
the special services that -xist for the 
blind in England. 


In between the first and second inter- 
views, knowledge of the parents was 
increased in many ways. School and 
Centre staff mixed with parents and 
children at meals and on all formal and 
informal social occasions, including 
excursions, a concert and a spontaneous 
dance. Each evening too, there were 
short ‘family’ meetings in which every- 
one joined. A word of explanation is 
needed here. The basis of the school's 
method is the 'family' which is respon- 
sible for every aspect of the child's out 
of class life, including habit-training, 
pocket money, the granting of privi- 
leges, health and discipline. Each of 
these families has a ‘mother’ and a 
‘father’ who is usually a member of the 


teaching staff; all the adults, including 
the head and his wife, and the domestic 
staff, belong to one or other of the six 
families, each containing some ten Or 
so children, Each evening the parents 
joined the adult members of their child's 
family and discussed their problems in 
a meeting similar to those held during 
normal term time. The Centre team 
distributed themselves among the fami- 
lies and were able thus io observe 
parents and teachers in contact, as well 
as to join in as psychologists where 
their expert advice was needed. In 
addition to these informal meetings and 
to the scheduled interviews, all the 
parents sat (and thoroughly enjoyed it 
because it was voluntary) for a non- 
verbal intelligence test, which in cer 
tain cases was supplemented by an 10- 
dividual examination by means of the 
Bellevue-Weschler scale. This proce- 
dure was voluntary and all parents were 
told that it was not essential; all, with- 
out exception volunteered for the 
tests. 


From the evening of the third ay 
onwards, the School staff and the 


and suggestions. The results of t 
studies were embodied in a series, 
summary reports, one on each family 
group with recommendations for f0" 
low-up where necessary, for ways ° 
handling the children and the like. 


During the course of the four daY* 
three short talks had been given: 9" 
on the School and its aims: one ОП p 
operation between parents and teacher’; 
and one on the problem of varents 
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handicapped children. On the fourth 
К? the Centre staff met the parents 
the a short discussion of any problems 
А а wish to raise in the absence 
Ties School staff. Following this 
Schon was another in which patents, 
in E Staff and Centre staff tcok part, 
of t СА all the policy and methods 
E e School, the future of its children 
re fully ventilated. 


m parents week-ends have now 
School, a permanent feature of the 
year „лш place once or twice a 
mine е value is difficult to deter- 
the Pe eed but in the opinion of 
the i ine increased knowledge of 
Bud ca IB Brener understanding 
Parting aon аһ by the parents, 
ion ularly during the period of vaca- 
methods, following up the School's 
follow. 5, the opportunity given for a 
and UP through the mental health 
needed er services of those parents who 
in a 01е Dei than could be given 
Worth- ort time, all make the effort 
gists while; In addition, the psycholo- 
&mount accumulating a considerable 
throw of case study material which 
тешен upon {һе anxieties and 
andie les of parents with severely 
Which apped children and on the way in 
Upon ыу parental worries reflect 
Sati е child's progress towards socia- 
cmp The parents themselves show 
the appreciation of the chance to see 
Oppo Chool, talk to the staff and the 
rtunity to discuss their personal 


Problems, 


pare бно examples of group work with 
есац 5 have been described, not 
tant m they represent a more impor- 
par Ype of parent education than the 

ent-teachers’ associations described 


Carlier ; 
i Нег in the paper, but because they 


lus : 
prate a form of activity midway 
Ween the rather diffuse contacts of 
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a big meeting and intensive individual. 
therapy. They also stress another 
aspect of parent-teacher work. Whilst 
it is true that many, if not most, 
parents need some help in the wise 
handling of their children, it is &lso 
irue that the parent who has locked 
after the child since birth has a great 
deal to give the teacher or the psycho- 
logist. The key note of both tre group 
experiences described was mutual edu- 
cation, the attempt to pool for the 
benefit of the whole family group and 
of School, the different kinds of know- 
ledge and experience of parents, teach- 
ers and outside specialists, Further 
their effects went essentially deeper 
than, for example, those of a lecture, 
since the discussions took place in small 
intimate groups in an atmosphere of 
trust, and they continued, in the first 
example, certainly, over a ‘longish 
period of time—long enough for a re- 
discussion and re-evaluation of pro- 
blems which were difficult to resolve 


the first time. 


In many ways, 
single element is 


the most important 
the role played by 
the leader, in the cases above cited, 
by the psychologist. Most adults have 
fears of one kind or another that make 
them reluctant to produce their troubles 
even in a small group and frequently 
resistant to advice; most dislike being 
thought of as experimental guinea pigs. 
Teachers, too, are not a little afraid ot 
where all this ‘prying and poking will 
lead’ and not a little nervous of how 
they themselves will appear in a group 
where all are on terms of equality and 
anything may be said. kN 

The role of the psychologist is essen- 
tially that at the outset of allaying 
such fears, of stressing the cooperative 
nature of what is being undertaken and 
of retiring into unobtrusive participa- 
tion as soon as the atmosphere of the 
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group becomes relaxed. In short, his 
task is to give to the group and to main- 
tain that sense of security which makes 
free discussion of personal difficulties 
possible. He should also be ready—but 
not over-ready—to help the group to 
interpret the psychological rneaning to 
child or to adult, of the behaviour or 
attitudes under discussion. In the ini- 
tial stages, everything depends upon his 
- tact, upon his prior knowledge of the 
problems of the children and the 
parents and upon the skill with which 
the group is brought together and 
mixed in an atmosphere of ccmplete 
naturalness. ` 


This technique of the small group in 


English, and who sacrifice other values 
to purely literary ones. If this point 
of view is allowed to prevail, the study 
of English will inevitably degenerate 
into mere deciphering, tiresome and 
often meaningless. 


To meet the needs of the present 
then, a number of reforms must be 


which psychological experts participate - 


with parents and teachers, is clearly 
one susceptible of many applications 
within the framework of clinical work 
with children, work with special schools, 
and in  parent-teacher associations. 
One would wish to see over {һе next 
few years some carefully devised ex- 
periments aimed both at improving the 
techniques employed and at evaluating 
the results. The field of parent educa- 
tion, certainly in its bearing upon posi 
tive mental health in the entire commu- 
nity, is deserving of the closest atten- 
tion from all those concerned with the 
improvement of the upbringing 0 
children. 


W. D. Wall 


а change of attitude, 
acceptance of the point of view th 
mastery of a foreign language invo the 
the acquisition of a skill, and that hi$ 
business of a teacher is to tral? 
students in that skill and not merely j 
give information, whether gramm 

or literary, about that language. 


т, G. Bruto? 
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ROUNDUP OF ACTIVITIES 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


Th э А 
Ballin ene of India have, by а re- 
Sensing pomad, a University Grants 
ody to ب‎ act inter alia аз an expert 
Problems com the Central Government оп 
Of faciliti connected with the coordination 
ards in es and the maintenance of stan- 
universities and to take such ex- 


ecutiv ti 
e action as may be necessary in that ; 


behal r 
mission A important function of the Com- 
песа eee into the financial 
Central iar universities and to advise the 
unds for overnment, on the allocation of 
mission X bee to them. The Com- 
e matte ill also take executive action in 
made to ui of deciding on the granis to be 
Out of fu dens: and in disbursing them 
ommission. placed at the disposal of the 


Steps a i 
inte are being taken to place the Com- 
510п on a statutory ea 


Five- 
€-Year Plan of Educational Development 


Bri m 
йде раг ticulars of the following schemes 
earlier in 1 Five-Year Plan have appeared 
of the Q the September and December issues 
S x. Quarterly: 
c = 
@ ae to relieve educated 
Ocial аше for expansion of 1 
Colleges education, Research іп Training 
ren, inte production of literature for child- 
Selected nsive educational development in а 
tary bodies grants to States and volun- 
odies for educational development. 


Sch 
ment for Intensive Educational Develop- 
P in Selected Areas 
Or the implementation of the scheme for 


inte; 
Selecta educational development іп 
tione 8568) Central grants have been sanc- 
Ass © the following States: 
passam, Biha a B 
har, Coorg, Madhya В ев! 


eps { 
engal, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh an 


unemploy- 
Basic ап 


Gra; 
ants to State Governments and Voluntary 


твапіѕаііопѕ 


Under { 3" 
S er the scheme of grants to States for 
bedcational atene Paii sanctions have 
ssam пей in favour of the following : 
Punjab Bihar, Coorg, Madhya t 
. Rajasthan and Saurashtra. 


Further, the following private instituti 
nava pe given rente grants in E 

e scheme of grants to vol i 
for educational ое иа арине 
Rama Krishna Mission Vidyalaya, Mysore. 
CN Talim-o-Taraqai, Jamia Millia 
elhi. A 


Grants for 
Education 


Proposals 


Research Projects in Socondary 


the scheme of grants 
universities for conduc 
searches. 
Bureau of Textbook Research 

It is hoped to establish a Bureau of Text- 
book Research during the current year. 


Scheme to Relieve Educated Unemployment 


The scheme to relieve educated unemploy- 
ment has been jmplemented and grants have 
far to the following States in 
Coorg, 
М l Mani- 
e, Orissa, Pepsu, Punjab, Rajas- 

, Uttar Pradesh, 


" Saurashtra, 
t d and West Bengal. 


Production of 
"ten and Adults 

The States of Travan 

have been given. rants t 

Benga heme of production of literature for 

children. 


Expansion of 

The scheme, it 
mented during 195 
the Cabinet. 


scientific Terminology - 3 A 

ments received from universities, 
вш Governments, etc. on the ‘Provisional 
Lists of Technical Terms in Hindi for Secon- 


Basic and Social Education 
is hoped, will be imple- 
4-55, if it is approved by 


Hindi 


Mathematics, Phy- 


dary schools relating to 0 З 
1 ‚ Во{апу and Social Sciences 
Chemistry, фу the Board ot үс 
minology at its meeting he on the 
fi i cand 96th February, 

published jn their 


. The lists 
finalised form. 
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A conspectus of principles underlying the 
technical terms in Hindi has been prepared 
and circulated to the members of the Board 
for their comments. 


Propagation and Development of Hindi 


A scheme for the propagation of Hindi 
in the Eastern States of India including West 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Manipur and Tripura 
has recently been initiated. 

A dictionary of words common to Hindi 
and other regional languages is under pre- 
paration. 

А standard English-Hindi dictionary on 
the lines of the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of current English is also under prepara- 
tion. 


Social Education 


The Literary Workshop for South India, 
organised at Mysore by the Government of 
India, with financial assistance from the 
Ford Foundation, was inaugurated on the 
16th January 1954, by Dr. John B. Bowers 
of the Unesco Fundamental Education 
Division. The Workshop which lasted for a 
month trained 25 writers from_six South 
Indian States of Andhra, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore-Cochin. 


The Literary Workshop for West India 
for the seven States of Bombay, Kutch, 
Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Saurashtra and Vindhya Pradesh has started 
functioning at Panhala (Bombay State) from 
the middle of February, 1954, and will last 
up to the middle of March, 1954. Acharaya 
S. J. Bhagwat has been appointed Director 
of the Workshop. It will train 25 writers 
in the art of producing reading material for 
neo-literates. 


At the invitation of the Government of 
India, Dr. Peter Manniche. Danish Expert in 
Folk Schools and Rural Colleges arrived at 
Bombay on the 10th January, 1954, and has 
started his tour of the country. He will be 
in India for a period of nearly two months. 
A detailed tour programme, which includes 
visits to Social Education Organisers' Train- 
ing Centres, universities, Schools of Social 
Work, Janata Colleges and Training Institu- 
tes, has been chalked out for him. 


The Unesco Group Training Centre in 
Fundamental Education has started function- 
ing at Mysore from the 8th December, 1953, 
under the Directorship of Dr. John B. 
Bowers of the Unesco Fundamental Educa- 
tion Division. Two Fellowships for training 
Indians have been awarded at this Centre 
by Unesco. Four Indians are also being 
trained at the Centre, the cost being borne 
by the Government of India. 
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Activities of the Central Social Welfare 


Board 


The Government of India established а 
Central Social Welfare Board in August, 
1953, in order to assist voluntary social wel- 
fare organizations in the country. The Board 
has made good progress during the brief 
period of its existence. It has given top 
priority to the welfare of women, children 
and the handicapped. Three panels of ex- 
perts have been appointed to deal with ihe 
problems of each of these groups of persons. 
A fourth panel of experts has.recently been 
appointed to deal with family welfare. 


The Board has so far sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 16,62,300 to 480 institutions. А break- 
up of this amount reveals that grants have 
been given to 92 institutions for children 
138 institutions for women, 86 institutions 
ior the handicapped including delinquent 
children and 164 institutions for youth wel- 
fare and others whose social service contri- 
bution does not fall strictly under the first 
three heads. 

From March, 1954, the Board proposes Us 
bring out a monthly journal entitled *"SOCIAI 
WELFARE”. The primary object of this 
journal will be to give guidance and infor- 
m to social workers all over the coun- 
ry. 


Educational Appliances for the Blind 


sary for 


A number of appliances are nere hese 
e 


the education of the blind. At prese 
have to be imported from abroad. Бе 
Ministry of Education have recently esta 

lished at Dehra Dun a small workshop le 
experiment with the production of simp ү 
appliances used in the education of the blin " 
If this experiment is successful it will bring 
these appliances within the reach of a ms 
larger number of blind persons and th i 
greatly stimulate progress in the educatio 
of the blind. 


Central Advisory Board of Education 


On the recommendations of the CABE, 
at its 20th meeting in November, 1953, е 
Minister of Education, as Chairman of ider 
Board, appointed a Committee to соп. 
the recommendation of the Secondary. E on 
cation Commission Report and to advise 
their implementation. 


The Committee met twice, on D 
15th, 16th and 17th, 1953 and again О 
uary 7th and 8th, 1954. The recommen” 
tions of the Committee were placed before 
the 21st Meeting of the C.A.B.E. in Fe 
ruary, 1954. 


| 
| 
\ 
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Teachers’ Traini i 1 illi 
in S 
Islamia, Del ning Institute, Jamia Millia 


еа. of Rs. 24,050 has been sanctioned 

Mui. eachers' Training Institute, Jamia 

Hae slamia, Delhi, in order to meet the 
penses of 37 candidates sponsored by the 
vernment of India. 


“ 
А New Deal for Secondary Education” 


Copies of the bro 
chure “А New Deal for 
Secondary Education” have been sent to the 
Higher overnments for distribution to High/ 
TORRE Secondary schools, etc. The 
роге © contains extracts from the main 
mission of the Secondary Education Com- 
interest watch are considered to be of special 
High See masters and teachers in 


Government Л " о 
ү of I 
Public Schools ndia Merit Scholarships in 


Over 900 icati = 
5 00 applications were received for 
wnplarships under this scheme, details of 
of ish Were given in brief in the last issue 
fione "Education Quarterly". The applica- 
tested Were scrutinized and the candidates 
at Bom, five Regional Selection Committees 
зарына, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras aud 
tion Co The reports of the Regional Selec- 
tral Squimittees were considered by a Cen- 
election Committee, and on the basis 
ndia recommendation, the Government of 
schem have awarded scholarships under the 
Scheda to 57 children, of whom 12 belong to 
аск uled Castes, Scheduled Tribes or Other 
lap Ward Classes. Admission of the ster 
are = one or the other of the schools that 
Cong embers of tbe Indian Public Schools 
rence is nearing completion. 


Re 
кары Scholarships in Humanities 
Co П the recommendations 


of 

ment marya J. B. Kripalani, M.P., the Govern- 

Or the India have selected 
first awards under their newly 1n? 


en i 
unge, formed and arrangement 


h resi 1 p 
institutione at the various univer 


Audi Я 
dio-Visuar Education 
s of the 


Th 
First угерогі entitled “Proceeding 
Meeting of the National ,Board for 

eq sual Education in India” has been 
ember Letters have been addressed to 
tors о rs of the Central Film Library, D 
"struc; Education and Directors of } 
E lon of Síate Governments and to 
alf with а 


иса 
View {ion Secretaries, in this beh 


the various recommendations by State 
Governments and to elicit the co-operation 
of the actual users of audio-visual aids. Re- 
presentative comments of teachers on the 
report have been sought. 


In order to encourage the production of 
standard educational charts and simple non- 
projected visual aids for use in educational 
institutions, the Ministry issued a press note 
offering to give advice to interested firms on 
the selection of subjects and effective presen- 
tation of contents. 1п this connection the 
Ministry is also examining the recommenda- 
tions made by the National Board for Audio- 
Visual Education pertaining to the setting 
up of a nucleus unit in the Ministry to under- 
fake research in producing techniques of non- 
projected visual aids which will serve as 

e Governments and private 


models for Stati ) 
concerns. It is expected that the unit will 


be set up shortly. 


Anthropology 


Among the important activities of the De- 
partment during the period under review, 
the following may be mentioned:— 


The Aboriginal Number of the “March of 
India” which was published in December, 
contained 11 articles by members of this 


Department. 

Three field parties are at present working 
among the various aboriginal tribes of India 
—one in Travancore, a second in Tipperah 
and a third in the Garo Hills and Khasi Hills 
of Assam. A fourth party carried out a 
genetic survey, _Somatometric and 
Anthroposcopic observations among the 
Paniyans, à tribe of Malabar (Wynaad 
Taluk) and has just returned to the Head 


Quarters. 
field work on ‘Growth and Maturity 
жй Children’ residing, at Barisha and 
Sarsuna of 24 Pargana District. West Bengal, 
is being continued. . 
laboratories, human and animal 
b T icd the prehistoric sites of Mohenjo- 
р Нагарра and Brahmagiri are being 
hemically treated and reconstructed. A 
a r of Ethnographical Specimens 
d, cleaned, and chemically 
are now being arranged in 
cal Gallery on a regional 


as well as 


reate! s 
ihe ‘Anthropologi 


basis. 


under 
ri sic has been 
БРО rs nd editing о 
various field parties amon 
is in progress. 
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A detailed study of the main factors in the 
Abor language is being continued. 


The draft of Short Boom of the Anthro- 
pological Gallery of the Indian Museum re- 
quired by the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, has been prepared. 


787 books and periodicals were added to 
the Departmental Library. 


Archaeology 
Conservation Circles 


Western Circle, Baroda 

30 palaeolithic tools were collected from 
the conglomerate bed of the Gambhiri river 
near Chittorgarh town. The implements 
contain both core and flake tools. The fol- 
lowing industries are represented: 


(i) Madras Type of hand axe (Coup de 


poing). 

(ii) Ovate with delicate and controlled 
flaking belonging to the middle or 
late Achulean type. 

(iii) Cleavers. 

(iv) Choppers. 


Northern Circle, Agra 


The floors of Shahjahani Mahal, Jahangiri 
Mahal and Khas Mahal in Agra Fort have 
been restored, as far as possible, to their 
original condition with red stone and white 
marble. Chemical treatment at Fatehpur 
Sikri is in progress at Marim’s Palace where 
removal of varnish which was applied by 
the P.W.D. has brought out the original 
colours and designs of some of the paintings. 
South Eastern Circle, Visakhapatnam 


As a result of chance digging, a pot con- 
taining about 7,500 punch marked silver coins 
were discovered from the Government poram- 
boke land adjoining the protected area at 
Amravati. These coins have been cleaned 
and are under study. An exploration of the 
ancient remains round about Kaleswaram 
which is at the confluence of Godavari and 
Pranahita in the Karimnagar District of Пу- 
derabad State has revealed existence of an- 
cient temples which are in dilapidated con- 
dition. Among them a shrine is dedicaied to 
Saraswati. Its mandapa which rests оп 
many old pillars is closed on all sides. In 
the sanctum sanctorum which is very dark, 
the image of Saraswati holds a lotus in the 
upper right hand, a rosary in the lower right 
hand, a parrot in the upper left hand and a 
book in the lower left hand. On the pedes- 
tal is engraved hamsa, her vahanam. An 
exhibition of historical and archaeological 
interest was organised in the Andhra Uni- 
versity in connection with the Session of the 
Indian History Congress. The exhibits com- 
prised mainly of photographs illustrative of 
the archaeological remains of Andhra. 


Museums 


Indian Museum, Calcutta 
The following papers were contributed to 
the Indian History Congress, Waltair: 
(i) Mr. C. Sivarsmamurti, Samskaras 
Superintendent Sculpture. 


(ii) Mr. A.K. Bhattzcharya, Tconogr: phic study 
Assistant Curator of two J-ina sculp- 
tures in the Indian 

Muscum. 


and 


National Museum 


The Museum continues to flourish as ап 
important centre of dissemination of know- 
ledge. Altogether 27,416 persons visited the 
museum during the quarter under review, 
including girls and boys from various schools 
and colleges. Drs. Chedi Jagan and Burn 
ham, members of the Chinese Delegation 0 
the China-India Friendship Association an^ 
Madam Li Jeh Chuan, Health Minister, GOV 
ernment of the Peoples' Republic of Саша 
visited the museum. The most important 
acquisition of the museum is a Kashmir 
shawl woven with scenes from  Khamsa-e 
Nizami from Shri Gauri Prasad Saksena. 
Lucknow. 


Excavation Branch 


The tentative results of the excavation’ 
at Rupar, District Ambala, have already Pese 
submitted with the material for the quar ner 
ending March and June, 1953. A furl 
study of the material dug up there bears ns 
the cultural history of Rupar and its en We 
menís and may be divided into the follc 
ing periods: 


Period I C 2cco B.C. = 1400 Pc 
Period II Plus 1coo B.C. - боо B. С. 
Period III c бсо B.C. = 200 боо 
Period ТҮ с 200 B.C. - А.Р. 1706 
Period V с A.D. 1300 A. D. far 

Rupar is the only site discovered SO eure 
where the remains of Harappa Cisto- 
underlie the remains of later proto; Vajs- 
ric cultures, the earliest of whic 1 ted 
tinguished by the presence of a рай ve 


Grey ware. Though the excavations eg, 
brought out a clear sequence 0 cultur 
further operations have been resume 
the site to ascertain whether the 
pans were succeeded at Rupar an rs 0 
where in Northern India by the US, a 
painted Grey ware immediately or 
time-lag. 

Epigraphical Branch, Ootacamund 


An outstanding discovery of the Ро 
quarter is an old Brahmi inscription “pjs- 
Salihundam in the Visakhapatnam arma- 
trict, Andhra State. It speaks O D no 
raja Asokasri. This king seems 
other than the great Maurya 


resent 


emperor 


30 


e 


didam 
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Asoka, al 

», although, as th 

A a Я е paleograph: of 
ave рівгарћ suggests, the reca Dua not 
second RAS much earlier than the 


Nagar im Н аф 
Victoria age inscription, preserved in th 
toria ee Мн, E eae 
was found that the epigraph 
Bhattarik the installation of the zoddess 
rika d E or  Punyesvari 
image bearing the inscrip- 
year of reer during the 35th  regnal 


AN exit ak 
of the amination of the Kuretha plates 
Narava, nya Ihara kings Mulayavarmsh and 
facts, TH revealed certain interesting 
Captured qno V, арреагѕ that Malayavarman 
efore S fortress of Gwalior some time 

Bh goves 1277 not from any , Muham- 

i indo as is usually believed but 
à feuda idu ruler who might һауе been 
Malayavoiy Of the Muslims. In V. S. 1304 
cessor, тап” younger brother and suc- 
Of the q avarman was ruling over parts 
Ordinate ер region probably as a sub- 
in occ he Muhammadans who were 
upation of the Gwalior fortress. 


Amo { Р 
Period ng inscriptions of the mediaeval 
vecords Pneu during this quarter, two 
Pecial notice Rajasthan are worthy of 
soya; 1362 СА, The first bears a date in 
Sovereignty oF D. 1305) and speaks of the 
fe» Alauda? Maharajadhiraja Allavadina, 
of Toda mn Khilii. The other recor 
( Rajasth aisingh in the Jaipur District 
(AD. Шап bears a date in V. S. 1604 
ra£ramagq when Rana Udayasinha, son of 
uling the eva, is stated to have been 
Ryne OL A umbhalmer rajya as a subordi- 
Serasah; ¢Salemashahi, son of  Patisaha 
of 4l, son P^ ie, the Sur emperor Islam 
fo the record Sher Shah. The importance 
tha the first lies in the fact that it reveals 
of Present time the inclusion of parts of 
yi the Rar, Jaipur District in the kingdom 
ence tọ û as well as the latter's subser- 

the Sur dynasty. 


ul 
tura] Activities 


a llego q Vangala Jaya Ram of Canning 

io St. St ucknow and Bhalchandra Parija 

YS LS. ephens College, Delhi, proceede 

York ы. ав student delegates to the New 

му 1 ald Tribune Forum апа the New 

r. Parlor Youth Forum, respectively- 
Ja has since returned. 


Mes, 
pedi, y R. P. Sirkar and M. K. Chatur- 
зе] апа Udents of the Bombay and Raja- 
есед po iversities respectively were 
sif ators p Constitute a team of КО 
les or from India to tour the univer 
U.S.A. under the scheme of © 


al 


change of debating teams with U.S.A. The 
students left Bombay on the 7th January, 
1954 for U.S.A. for a three-month tour. 
The American debating team consisting of 
Mr. George W. Phillips and Mr. Harland 
L. Randolph arrived in India on the 9th 
December 1953. The debators visited 21 
Indian Universities and completed their tour 
in February, 1954. 

The last of the batch of ten teachers 
selected for service in schools in Afghani: 
stan left for that country. 

It has been agreed, in principle, to send 
an experienced Swami of the Rama 
Krishna Mission to visit East African ter- 
ritories for two or three months for ex- 
ploring the possibilities of their opening 
one or more centres there. 


It has been decided to se i 
Teacher each to Trinidad and British 
Guiana for a period of two years under the 
auspices of the Indian Council for Cultural 


Relations. 


The Indian 
tions have sanc 
Miss Vajifdar o 
to go to Ceylon. 

In response to a request, the Government 
of India have recommended some names to 
the Government of Iraq for Professors and 
Assistant Professors 1n the Commercial 
College, Baghdad. 

About 100 African students participated 

in the ‘African Students’ Conference held 
in Delhi from the 26th to 28th December, 
1953, under the auspices of the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations. 
45,000 was sanctioned for 
n Cultural Delegation 
tion arrived in India 
1954. 


nd one Hindi 


Council for Cultural Rela- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 7,000 to 
{ Bombay and her troupe 


A sum of Rs. 
the visit of the Afgha 
to India. The delega 
in the first week of February, 


rant of Rs. 90, пей 
total ү о и an Exhibition of 
India in the U.S.A. 
f India in the U.S.S.R. 
Embarshorised to incur an expendi- 
ture to the extent of Rs. 17,000 for expen- 
es in connection with the holding of an 
Indian Art Exhibition 1n Poland. i The 
t represents the second instalmen 
the total grant of Rs. 70,000 to the 
All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society. 
ided to articipate in the 
ia Бера decide om Echools in India, 
kistan and Ceylon to be organised by 
ie "Royal India, Pakistan z ahd Ceylow 


The 
have be 
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Society, London to be held in August, 1954 
at a total cost of Rs. 1,550. About 400 pain- 
tings selected from the collection of Shan- 
kars Weekly have been sent there for dis- 
play. 

A sum of Rs. 32,000 has been sanctioned 
for a mobile library van and film unit for 
the Indian Mission, Trinidad. Out of this 
a sum of Rs. 5,000 has been set apart for 
the purchase of books in India. 


A sum of Rs. 16,000 has been sanctioned 
for a mobile library and film unit for the 
Indian Mission, Fiji. 

A copy of the Film 'Public Schools in 
India’ has been purchased at a cost of 
Rs. 125-6-0 for presentation to the Misuka 
Women's Association, Japan. The presen- 
tation has been made. 


A sum of Rs. 16,600 has been sanctioned 
for the purchase of Indian paintings for 
presentation to the Government of U.S.S.R. 


A sum of Rs. 1,500 has been sanctioned 
for presentation of books to Dacca Univer- 
sity Library, Dacca. 


30 books dealing with literary and philo- 
sophic works of Mahatma Gandhi have been 
sent to the Indian Embassy in Cairo for 


presentation {о the Government of 
Lebanon. 
Two books in Tamil, three in Telugu 


one in Malayalam, eight in Urdu, 11 in 
Gujarati and 47 in Hindi have been sent 
eae Rama Krishna Mission Library, Nadi, 
iji. 

13- books in English relating to Indian 
culture and other subjects have been sent 
to Germany, for presentation to the Cham- 
pat Rai Jain Library, Godesberg, Bonn. 


Books in Sanskrit and English have also 
been presented to Gandhi Seva Sangam, 
Nauoya, Ceylon, Iran and Students' Corner, 
Godavri School, Kathmandu, Nepal. Six 
books in French on Indian Philosophy, 
culture, etc. have been sent to the Minis- 
try of External Affairs for transmission to 
the Indian settlers in Re-union Island. 


A sum of Rs. 500 has been sanctioned for 
the purchase of a set of Ajanta Frescoes, 
for the use of the Indian Missions abroad, 
in ‘connection with their cultural activities. 


Five packages of CARE gift books re- 
ceived from the CARE mission, New Delhi, 
have been sent to the various educational 
institutions for whom they were meant. 
National Archives 


During the quarter ending December 
1953, ten index volumes, 36 bundles, 564 
sacks and six boxes of records were 


received from various agencies. The Minis- 
try of Defence sent a copy of the War 
Graves Agreement" signed in Rome 1n 
August, 1953 between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Extensive researches were undertaken 
on behalf of various Government agencies, 
institutions and private scholars and 9,71 
papers supplied in response to requisitions 
from them. 60 scholars consulted the re- 
cords; 2,838 pages of excerpts were scruti- 
nized and 1,598 pages released. 131 pages 
of excerpts made on behalf of the Boar 
of Editors of the History of Freedom Moves 
ment in India were also scrutinize an 
released. 


Among the 25,433 manuscripts and 96 
books repaired during this period, specia 
mention may be made of the repair O 
Diaries of Kisen Singh (1872), Gunga ^ 
(1879) and Hari Ram (1885-86), of severe” 
pages of the Persian Manuscript Tazkiratu е 
Aulia of Shalkh Faridud-Din-Attar; an 
the Diwan-i-Hafiz. 


The offices of the Economic Adviser fo 
the Government of India, the Principa tion 
formation Officer, the Press Informati 


General information on 
records was supplied to the Salt Co 
einen сш of India, the Di 
verseas. Communications Services, л. 
Delhi, the Bengal Chemical and Pharm 
ceutical Works, Calcutta, and the Соу 
ment Photo Registry Officer, Poona. 

Samples of hand-made and tissue р 
chiffon gauze and oil board sent 
Bombay Government were tested 
durability. Some sheets written 1n позе 
were treated with a protective cellu 
acetate lacquer in order to preserve 
writing unimpaired. 


Besides the microfilming of the Т dere 
of this Department, service was renomi 
to the Railway Board, the High Come 
sioner of Canada in India, the Ph 
General of Archaeology, Government pro- 
India, the University of Delhi, and. ts of 
fessor S. Feroze of Pakistan. Photo-DriD "ror 
some Persian Akhbars were prepare 
the Delhi University. рота 

The new session of the one уеаг Dip ced 
Course in Archieves Keeping со oes 
on the 1st October, 1953. Seven kt per 
joined the course. A stipend of Rs. 1 pest 
mensem has been awarded to the 
candidate. 


Vol XVII of the Fort William 
House Correspondence series was 
the press. 


aper; 
"ве 


ecor 


5 
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In December, 

sanctioned ber, the Government of India on the occasi t i 

of Rs. 125 De research scholarships each Education RUE D улаша E aut 
Post-graduate mensem to be awarded to December, 1953 acukan 
research in М students. for carrying оп Ё : 

atona шт даал History in the Indian National Commission for Unesco 

ndia. 

Two The First Conference of the Indian 
th new sections, В National Commission for Unesco 
pna орыр setae” She SO e Pime Minister in i enue 
listing fhe ЫШ entrusted with the duties of к eee Rame ааа neuem the 
of the National Archives and. the custody General and Sir Ronald О Chainaen 
TÉ an up-to-dat rchives and of maintain- of the Executive Board ї Un ME 
qne Map Officer е man Ferace gro attended the Conference. E qun 

i irector-General of aie Q псе 0 promoting closer cooperation with neigh- 
ing ер Be тесеу an EYE d nta bouring countries, three fraternal delegates 

рее an Nate а. wem itd of he following sown 


ecember, 1953. 

The Exhibi P : 
i hibiti 1 А Afghanistan, Union of B Ceyl 
With а xhibition Section was established 8 5 Ua ite су әш 
outside Visto organising, both within and Baypt, Indonesio, ар, Ша pan 

ational Archives of India, ех- Thailand, TO KY: ? упа; 


ibitio 
Department шо in the custody of this 
. The object is to convey to Unesco Technical Assistance 


€ gene i d 
ral publie some idea of the nature for India, 1954 


of ater 

i 1 

ing fhenc 5 and the best ways of preserv- m еее 
nesco’s Тес піса, 5515 


Programme 


ance Programme 
The Sessi А for India for .was discussed with 
Records Сооп „of the Indian Historical Dr. Malcolm, S. Adiseshiah, Director of 
ommission and the Research an Unesco's Technical Assi 

in an Inter-Departmenta 


Publicati 
bad j ation Committee d at Hydera- 

Tom the Ist to 3rd E den ав ‘The the 27th October, 1953, under the chairman- 
U.S.A), ship of Dr. S S. Bhatnagar. Unesco have 
1 m of $1,80,000 at the dis- 


ee 
Karachi, 9 Records at Ohio 
Nominated ahore and Peshawar have been placed a total su 1 
the Comin; аз Corresponding Members of posal of the Government of India for ex- 
mission, perts, fellowships and equipment; the 
meeting discussed and approved the projects 

for which this sum. might be utilised. 
inar on Teaching of 


The firs 
first meeting of the National Сот- 


mitte 
bad ^S of Archivi 
Б sts was held at Hydera- А 
Session е 3rd Unesco Regional Sem 
i the Шаш the seo Корола е5 
| In pursuance of their programme to pro- 
the study of social sciences, Unesco 
f activities. in 


The " 

S Directos i 

focetin AES. of Archives attended two mote 

e i the Fact Findin Committee is undertaking а number о: 5 
he 1953-54, one of which is to organise а 


Deg; Chives in Raj 
i ajasthan, one held at New 
other a dais Movember TRT Si the Region, Semis boe was held S 
" on А 1 1 5. is Se 
th December, 1953. . Social Selene 15th to 20th February, 1954, 
i p in the 


ational Li 
can CEU ‚ Caleutta The idea ге O 
АШ] h November, 1953, the High ion of uniform stancar s of univer- 
India, ^sjoner for the нед ingdom $n sity syllabuses for Sociology, Political 
Naitterbuek, ё RU) Sir Alexander Science Economics and Law. 

` Со опа! Library ма Рр ed а. В The Seminar_was restricted, to university 

ту? some modern British books on delegates and Government delegates in е 

and medicine worth about: the South Asian region. — 

SCO Symposium on Wind Power and 


0 

8 nder i д a 

aretes, j Sea etins from the Ministry z Unes r Energy 

) тесе{ ment ja, the Libra 1 

DN E Snbstantial gift of about Unesco proposes to, old, а im India 
А г an 1 

a Sorn ар Wind ona, of 1954 under the айр 

о е 


Bub: А 
Age, Ublications of the Western main de W Pove 
ro in the au TEP 

y i Г the activities 
ат of i Arid-Zone 


tha hey Ti 
ШЕ Secret утау E: October, 195 ee Hd m b 
dvi e Regional Commis of an Е Committee on 
gy The nli Saurashtra, Rajkot. Dent івогу 0 ernment OP india have 
тарі, National Library published а bilio- cepted the зе Station of Unesco to act as 
of select books on Adult education 
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a host country for the Symposium and the 
National Institute of Scienees, India, has 
been asked to organise this Symposium on 
behalf of the Government of India jointly 
with Unesco. 


Unesco Centre for Training of Specialists 
in Fundamental Education, Mysore 


Dr. John B. Bowers of Unesco Secretariat, 
who has been appointed as Director of the 
Mysore Centre for Training of Specialists 
in Fundamental Education has arrived in 
India. The Centre has commenced its work. 


Translation of Indian Classics into English 
and French. 


Unesco, under its Cultural Activities 
Programme, has prepared a scheme for the 
translation of a selectión of representative 
works of various Eastern literatures, parti- 
cularly the Indian, Japanese and Chinese 
so as to build up a collection which would 
contribute towards the development of 
cultural exchanges between the Eastern 
and Western civilisations. 


The Indian National Commission for 
Unesco in this Ministry has been approach- 
ed to send to the Unesco Secretariat in 
Paris a short list of about ten to fifteen 
works of Indian literature for translation 
into English and/or French. 


Pending the formation of the Academy 
of Letters which is being set up by the 
Government of India, the following works, 
which are considered to be of outstanding 
merit and were recommended by linguistic 
organisations (recommended by State Gov- 
ernments for representation on the Indian 
National Commission), have been approved 
by the Minister for Education. in his capa- 
city as the President of the Commission: 


(i) Codan by Prem Chand. 


(i) Krishankanter Will 
Chandra Chatterji. 


(iii) Tirukural by Tiruvalluvar. 

(iv) Kamba Ramayanam by Kamban. 

(v) Gyaneshwari by Gyaneshwar 

(vi) Tukaromohe Ahang by Tukaram 

(vii) Ram Charit Мапа; by Tulsidas. 

(viii) Kamayani by Jai Shankar Pra- 
sad and 


(ix) Introduction to the — Study 
Koran by Maulana Abul 
Azad. 


by Bankim 


of 
Kalam 


Numbers i, ii, iv, v, vi, vii and ix are 
being recommended to Unesco for transla- 
tion into English, numbers iii ang vii. ie 
Tirukural and Ram Charit Manas are being 
recommended for translation into French. 


of these two works are 


English translations orks ar 
A recent rendering ini? 


already available. 1 1- 

Russian of Ram Charit Manas 15 also aval 
able. 

i ione mission have 

The Indian National Com * 000 to 


decided to allocate a sum of R UR 
Unesco who would on their part, contribu 
50 per cent of the total expenditure 10 
incurred on the Project. 


‘Our Senses and Knowledge of the World— 


Travelling Scientific Exhibition pre- 
pared by Unesco 
The Unesco Travelling Exhibition Qd" 


Senses and the Knowledge of the, Windia 


was shipped from Tokyo (Japan) b 4. 
and arrived in Calcutta in January, e 
The exhibition will be circulated in 
following order: { 
Calcutta, Patna, Delhi, Jaipur. Кајо. 
Bombay. Nagpur. Hyderabad. 
cara and Madras. 
o Exhi- 


*Man Against the Jungle'—A Unesc 
bition 


— n- 
Unesco has offered their Exhibition the 
titled “Man Against the Jungle" tg 
Indian National Commission 
free of cost. The Commission ^ie 
ed Unesco to consign the Exhib 
the Organisation, ibility 
Delhi, pons! 
for organising 
arisatio 
Unesco's Programme for the Popularis? 
of Arts 


пие їп 
With a view to creating interest jg 
Unesco Programme for the рор 
of Arts, an exhibition of опе 0.5 
Japanese Woodcuts of the Ukiyo; 
ranging from the Seventh to the 
century has been repaired by 
consultation with the Japanese 
Commission and the Cultural 
Protection Commission in TOKYO o, wi 
play in art galleries, museums. ign о 
the Member States. The quest! a 
taining this Exhibition from "grati? 
circulation in India is under соп 


Uneseo Gift Coupon Scheme 
Unesco have informed that gi adr e 
worth $2,529, £44 and 21,000 French, uty 
were sent to various education= 1 
tions in India during the quartet tal sont 
the 30th Sep'ember, 1953. The ‚ци; 
coupons supplied to the Indian Ms $29 
under this scheme so far amount 
£1,44-10-0 and 2,98,000 French 
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Fifth Annive 
à rsary of the Uni Б 
ration of ИОА ds posee Decla 


T i " 
an 5 Тед General of Unesco_ issued 
Sie - {о the Governments of Member 
Decemb s in the past, to observe the 10th 
order РЕ 1953, as ‘Human Rights Day’ in 
Ше commemorat? the adoption of the 
fhe pod E ei Human Rights by 
em of t 1 i 
on the 10th SN ary United Nations 


Al 8 

к RE of Universities, 
tors of Eda Public Instruction and Direc- 
ed to atte ee were accordingly request- 
aims and ise the occasion to propagate the 

nesco т Tae s United Nations and 
under their REL ucational institutions 


Unesco S 

:0 Scholarshi under Technical 

кы Programme 

ва орен Soebroto, ап Indonesian 
as been granted a scholarship 


under 1 

seinen Unesco's Programme of Technical 

India, ie to that country for studies in 

tional syst will study this country's educa- 

Teach system with particular reference to 
ers' Training. 


Aw Я 
ard of Unesco Fellowship to Burma 


Un 
fun M awarded a fellowship to Mr. 
Genera] ium of Burma in the field of 
administration of Schools for six 
his period of fellowship also m- 
the Jami two weeks’ study programme at 
Scholar ia Millia Islamia, Delhi, ‘where the 
employed: expected to study the methods 
tion i in the teaching of Basic educa. 


lon ‹ 
College, E Jamia Millia Teachers’ Training 


Une. 
p Fellowship to Mr. Hafs U. El Sakka 
P 


udes а 


Scho] Hafa U. EL Sakka, an, Egyptian 
fellowship po has, been granted 8 in 
idu] for studies Ier 

Sip ШШ | 

Nee р, 8 ||| ' 


се „Ча ТҮ, 
nse ds } 
bg y ng £ 


of А 
Asso А Studies 


Eem EAB $ 


ti Teck) Lbs QU 


U 


the Пее 
e О have ; 
е agreed to the inelusion of 
jibrary 


h Seco 
un Nd project, The Central 


with 9t bee 
Um ай ips Rees as d did not mee 
воо for ты ырен prescribed bY 
the purpose 


um 
14 


Libraries 


The Central Educational Li i 
played over. 1,000 books in Library a 
Hindi from its Children’s Section at {һе 
International Children's Art Exhibition 
held at New Delhi from the 2nd to the 20th 
January, 1954. The books were divided 
according to the age groups, namely three to 
six years, seven to twelve years and thirteen 
to sixteen years and attracted a large num- 
ber of children as well as adults. 


The Central Educational Library has 
prepared the following bibliographies for 


free distribution: 
Basic Education. 
Activity Method. 
Craft in Education. 


During the peric 
formation on various educational topics. 
398 enquiries (India) and 788 enquiries 
(Overseas) 

Information relating to the items men- 
tioned below js being collected : 

(i) Commencement of sessions. and 
various examinations in institu- 
tions in India. 

(ii) Facilities available in institutions 
in India for study of: 


(a) Medicine 
(b) Agriculture 
(c) Forestry 

(d) Veterinary Science 
(e) Law 

(£) Teacher’s 


iji) Efforts were mad 
Gii) ibrary with the 


AN М 


Training. 
e to equip the 
latest issues of 


\ 


SW. QQ, 


ШО др tte rite ell 
Wis Riis Cea 


qq 
ti 


es 
Диа Technology—subject-wise. 
(iv) Facilities for students to а; 
Patel. iD унер to Bppesr 
В vest ا‎ 
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(v) Number of days the schools in 
India remain open and the 
normal duration of vacations of 
schools in India. 


Information relating to studies abroad in 
the following subjects was collected and 
compiled: 


Studies in Agriculture 
Canada, the 
France. 


Studies in Training facilities in Bank- 
ing, Insurance and Income-Tax. 


Facilities for Police training and the 
study of Criminology in the U.K. 


Meteorology. 
Fine Arts—France, U.K. and U.S.A. 


Locomotive Engineering, Forestry 
Mining and Steel Industry in Ger- 
many. 


Rubber Technology—Germany. 
Juvenile Delinquency—U.K. 


Publications 


in Australia, 
Netherlands апа 


The following publications have been 
published during the last three months: 


Progress of Education in India, 1947-52— 
Rs. 2-10-0 


A New Deal for Secondary Educa- 


tion—0-6-0 

All-India Report of Social Education— 
Rs. 2-10-0 

Presidential Address of Professor 


Humayun Kabir to the 30th session 
of the Indian Historical Records 
Commission at Hyderabad (поп- 
priced). 


Address_by, Mr. K. G. Saiyidain to th 
All-India Educational 7 Conference 
at Calcutta (non-priced). 


Better Teacher Education, by K. L. 
Shrimali—0-5-0. 

The Publications Section of the Ministry 
moved to Theatre Communication Building 
Connaught Circus, on January 16, 1954. 
The Section's latest publications are dis- 
played on a board outside Room No. 31 of 
the building where publications of the 
Ministry are available for sale. 


From the 1st December, 1953, to the 5th 
February 1954, 952 publications were sold for 
a cash return of Rs, 1,347-15-9. 

Forthcoming publications are: 

Child Art—A Pictorial Publication. 


Experiments in Teacher Training, by 
Menon and Kaul. 
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Content of History in Indian Schools, 


by K. P. Chaudhury. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting, of 
the All-India Council for Technical 
Education. 


Annual Report of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation for 1953-54 and Programme 
of Activities for 1954-55. 


Educational Statistics 


The manuscript of the publications en- 
titled “Education in Universities in India, 
1949-50 and 1950-51" and "Education in the 
States of the Indian Union, 1950-51” were 
sent to press for printing. 


Manuscripts of the following publica- 
tions have been under active preparation : 


(i) Report and Statistics of Child Wel- 
fare in States in India, 1951-52; | 

(ii) Education in Centrally Administes- 
ES and All-India Institutions, 19 

(iii) Rates of Tuition Fees in Colleges 
and Schools, 1952.53; and ае 

(iv) Conditions of Service of Teac er 
in Primary and Secondary Schools 
in States in India, 1952-53. 


on educa- 
during 
January: 


53 major important enquiries 
tional statistics were attended to 
November-December, 1953 and 
1954. 

en 


It has been decided to print a set of ta” 
wall charts, approximately of the size 
x 20” and covering different aspects 
Education in India. 


Modified Overseas Scholarships Scheme 


Out of the 24 candidates selected 
study abroad for the 1953-54 Scheme, f 
have left. The question of continuanc? he 
the scheme is under consideration 0 
Government. 


for 
22 


Central-State Scholarship Scheme 


Selection for the 1954 award has ee 
made and a candidate from Himachal 
desh has been selected. 


r- 
Federation of British Industries Schola 
ships 


The Federation of British Industrie. 
London, have offered six scholarship? Of 
Indian nationals for the year 1954-55. ai 
these, three scholarships will be fully Duy 
(Type A) and the remaining three DY a). 
paid (Divided between Types B 4 tion 
The above offer is under the consider? 
of the Government. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Scholarships to Foreign Nationals for 


Studies in India 


сЕ Government of India offered іп 1953- 
S scholarships/fellowshi s to students from 
бош and South East Asian_countries for 
OF ee, in India under the Colombo Plan. 
0 the 12 persons selected for the awards, 

„Persons from South and South East 
qoam countries have come to India and 
joined the respective institutions. In addi- 
On to the above offer, the Government 
ауе offered some ad hoc scholarships to 
€palese students for study in India under 
SE above schemes. 39 Nepalese students 
of th are under the administrative control 
stud. e Ministry of Education are at present 

Ying in various institutions in India. 


Point Four Progamme 


USA the year 1954-55 the Government of 
ing of have offered facilities for the train- 
under some Indian nationals in the U.S.A. 
sals h the Point Four Programme. Propo- 
Кау io been received and are under the 
India consideration of the Government of 


Fı 
Tee Studentships and Apprenticeships 
onder the Indo-German Industrial Co- 
Peration Scheme 
of 


General Cultural Scholarships Scheme 


The Government of India devised, in 
1949-50, a General Cultural Scholarships 
Scheme, with the object of promoting cul- 
tural relations between India and foreign 
countries and providing educational facili- 
ties available in India to students of coun- 
tries which are not so well-equipped іп 
this respect. Scholarships are awarded 
every year under this scheme to students 
of certain Asian, African and other Com- 
monwealth countries for study in India. 
The Scheme will be continued in 1954-55 
and 100 scholarships will be awarded. The 
last date for the receipt of applications 
from Indian diplomatic missions abroad 
was the 1st December 1953. 


U.N. Social Welfare Fellowships 
Scholarships Programme 

U.N.O. has confirmed the selection -of 
five candidates for the award of social 
fellowships, four of whom have already 
left India for observation in the U.K. The 
remaining candidate will leave for the 
U.S.A. in March 1954. 


Training Facilities in India io Two Foreign 


and 


U.N. Fellows 
U.N. seminar on Housing held in 
M DE n January, 1954, followed by 


Me ро housing techniques at 


nder thi 
Ir is scheme, the Government «ан 
ate aave sent 40 persons for post-gradu- observarirh Capital Project, the U.N.O. has 
nical instit German universities and -€ requested the Government б Ша {0 a 
ica] training yns and 65 persons tor E me range for two ШОРГО ee ROMS 
more person n German Industries. EO Fellows, one from, паш T em 
Ica] trainin, UE RAY to be sent і Ор са1 other from Egypt, in t Sal fone на: 
peasure, the & ortly. As a Tecpro Са} A programme of observati AES tke о 
in QWwships to 10 Ger eese for study Fellows has peor A manistan arrived here 
m Indian Phil German students Bu idy Fellows, one from ghan E 
indian Ulya нуы Rele ot anew on the 28th berti 
consid, Scheme S тае quedo der (e BERE КЫ ЫЫ heme, 1954-55 
Lo ration of the Government. Reciprocal Scholarships жеч Ө t 
nd iG т T i reciprocating the gesture 
Schol Exhibition Science Research With, а, е me Sr ООЗ ат foreign 
ship a'Ship and Rutherford Scholar- of EN in awarding scholarships to 
At co ata Government of India have 
thei velie А Indians, ? "shi r study in 
the 1 9th j,Dreliminary meeting yee decided to award Lc vn Ey dy 1E 
Ruttee dor ety 1954, the Selection ГО: India to nationals, of, Be Slow 
meyerford ade ырны Ду allocation for 1954- j 
: "shi Р, 
Sholarsg iE persons Hor the awar ШО Name of the No. of те 
г for rship). s 
дое al selection /s to be made by the Counts 4 
Brush “ciety, London. Mexico , 9 
Ship boe Group Commonwealth Scholar- ущш 3 
T ; 
оке Brush Aboe Group Companies in the Non 1 
for ave offered one scholarship tenable Netherlands ; 
{гар УО years to an Indian student, for Sweden 1 
Engines! Mechanical an Electrical In hand m ei 
peen rin in the U.K, Applications have TN x 
€ 5th Marci Ig this Ministry up t° 
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a host country for the Symposium and the 
National Institute of Scienees, India, has 
been asked to organise this Symposium on 
behalf of the Government of India jointly 
with Unesco. 


"Unesco Centre for Training of Specialists 
in Fundamental Education, Mysore 


Dr. John B. Bowers of Unesco Secretariat, 
who has been appointed as Director of the 
Mysore Centre for Training of Specialists 
in Fundamental Education has arrived in 
India. The Centre has commenced its work. 


Translation of Indian Classics into English 
and French. 


Unesco, under its Cultural Activities 
Programme, has prepared a scheme for the 
translation of a selection of representative 
works of various Eastern literatures, parti- 
cularly the Indian, Japanese and Chinese 
so as to build up a collection which would 
contribute towards the development of 
cultural exchanges between the Eastern 
and Western civilisations. 


The Indian National Commission for 
Unesco in this Ministry has been approach- 
ed to send to the Unesco Secretariat in 
Paris a short list of about ten to fifteen 
works of Indian literature for translation 
into English and/or French. 


Pending the formation of the Academy 
of Letters which is being set up by the 
Government of India, the following works, 
which are considered to be of outstanding 
merit and were recommended by linguistic 
organisations (recommended by State Gov- 
ernments for representation on the Indian 
National Commission), have been approved 
by the Minister for Education. in his capa- 
city as the President of the Commission: 


(i) Codan by Prem Chand. 


(i) Krishankanter Will 
Chandra Chatterji. 


(111) Tirukural by Tiruvalluvar. 

(iv) Kamba Ramayanam by Kamban. 
(v) Gyaneshwari by Gyaneshwar 
(vi) Tukaromohe Ahang by Tukaram 
(vii) Ram Charit Manag by Tulsidas. 


(viii) Kamayani by Jai Shankar Pra- 
sad and 
(ix) Introduction to the Study of 


Koran by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. 


by Bankim 


Numbers i, ii, iv, v, vi, vii and ix are 
being recommended to Unesco for transla- 
tion into English, numbers iii ang vii, ie 
Tirukural and Ram Charit Manas are being 
recommended for translation into French. 
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English translations of these two works ато 
already available. А recent rendering Ж 
Russian of Ram Charit Manas is also @ 
able. 


The Indian National Commission о 
decided to allocate a sum of Rs. 15 рше 


Unesco who would on their part, con i 
50 per cent of the total expenditure 
incurred on the Project. 


‘Our Senses and Knowledge of the World 
Travelling Scientific Exhibition 
pared by Unesco 


ү “ г 

The Unesco Travelling Exhibition “Og 

Senses and the Knowledge of the, gia 

was shipped from Tokyo (Japan) to | 

and arrived in Calcutta in January, the 
The exhibition will be circulated 1 

following order: 


y =т= k 
Calcutta, Patna, Delhi, Jaipur. 4 Mer- 
Bombay. Nagpur, Hydera ' 
cara and Madras. 7 
Ех!“ 
‘Man Against the Jungle'—A Unesco 
bition 
n- 
he 


: ipition € 
Unesco has offered their Exhipit^f {1 
titled “Man Against the JunE'?. (esc? 
Indian National Commisslon est 
free of cost. The Commission ron 
ed Unesco to consign the Exhibitio New 
the Central Tractor Organisa PnsibilitY 
Delhi, who have taken the resp 
for organising the exhibition. "m 
агіѕай 
Unesco’s Programme for the Popular! 
of Arts 


„ыб in 

With a view to creating interest isa d 
Unesco Programme for the POP" und] 
of Arts, an exhibition of 
Japanese Woodcuts of the 


ranging from the Seventh to es 1 
century has been repaired PY Ur Nations 
consultation with the Japanese prop? tis- 


Commission and the Cultura for nin 
Protection Commission in ТОКУО ү, with 
play in art galleries, museums. ion of for 


the Member States. The ques оссо . 5, 
taining this Exhibition from деган" 


circulation in India is under 
Unesco Gift Coupon Scheme p$ 


T coul 
Unesco have informed that gift y fr 
worth $2,535, £44 and 21,000 е ins dif 
were sent to various education’ епс 
tions in India during the ачаг 
the 30th September, 1953 — The inst 
coupons supplied to the Indian ү $2^ 
under this scheme so far amoun ones. 
£1,44-10-0 and 2,98,000 French 
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Fifth Anniversary of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights 


_ The Director General of Unesco issued 
ап appeal to the Governments of Member 
tates, as in the past, to observe the 10th 
December, 1953, as ‘Human Rights Day’ in 
peter to commemorat2 the adoption of the 
niversal Declaration cf Human Rights by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
on the 10th December, 1948. 


АП the Vice-Chancellors of Universities, 
to ectors of Public Instruction and Direc- 
ors of Education were accordingly request- 
ed to utilise the occasion to propagate the 
aims and ideals of the United Nations and 

nesco in all the educational institutions 
under their control. 


Unesco Scholarship under Technical 
Assistance Programme 

Mr. Toeloes Soebroto, an Indonesian 

national has been granted a scholarship 


under the Unesco’s Programme of Technical 

Treg Stance to that country for studies іп 

mu 1а. He will study this country’s educa- 
lonal system with particular reference to 
€achers’ Training. 


Award of Unesco Fellowship to Burma 


y Unesco has awarded a fellowship to Mr, 
С; Tun Thein of Burma їп the field of 
meneral Administration of Schools for six 
cionths, This period of fellowship also in- 
(0065 а two weeks’ study programme at 
Мең Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, where the 
Cholar is expected to study the methods 
tinployed in the teaching of Basic educa- 
lon in the Jamia Millia Teachers' Training 
College, 


Unesco Feliowship to Mr. Hafs U. El Sakka 


5 ME Hafa U. El Sakka, an Egyptian 

fepolar, who has been granted a Unesco 
Cllowship for studies in Fundamental and 

adult education arrived in Delhi and has 
nce commenced his studies. 


System of Associated Projects in 
Libraries and Library Schools 
the following two 


d to Unesco for 
Associated 


Public 


UR reported earlier, 

dno ets were recommende 
clusion in their System of 
Tojects: 


Central Library, Bombay. 
Delhi University Library School. 


Unesco have agreed to the inclusion of 

the second EHC The Central Library 
as not been accepted, as it did not meet 

With all the requirements prescribed Бу 
nesco for the purpose. 
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Libraries 


The Central Educational Library 
played over 1,000 books in English and 
Hindi from its Children’s Section at the 
International Children's Art Exhibition 
held at New Delhi from the 2nd to the 20th 
January, 1954. The books were divided 
according to the age groups, namely three to 
six years, seven to twelve years and thirteen 
to sixteen years and attracted a large num- 
ber of children as well as adults. 


The Central Educational Library has 
prepared the following bibliographies for 
free distribution: 


Basic Education. 
Activity Method. 
Craft in Education. 


Educational Information 


During the pericd, 257 visitors sought in- 
formation on various educational topics. 
398 enquiries (India) and 788 enquiries 
(Overseas) were attended to. 

Information relating to the items men- 
tioned below is being collected : 

(i) Commencement of sessions 
various examinations in 
tions in India. 

(ii) Facilities available in institutions 
in India for study of: 

(a) Medicine 

(b) Agriculture 

(c) Forestry 

(d) Veterinary Science 
(e) Law 

(f) Teachers Training. 

(11) Efforts were made to equip the 
Library with the latest issues of 
prospectuses, calendars, annual 
reports and other informative 
literature regarding Indian uni- 
versities and other institutions and 


societies engaged іп various 
branches of scientific research and 


the Humanities. 


dis- 


_ and 
institu- 


The following information has been 
compiled: 
(i) Parent-Teacher Associations in 


India 
(ii) Residential Schools in India 
(iii) Institutions in India with facili- 
ties for the study of Engineering 
and Technology—subject-wise. 
(iv) Facilities for students to appear 
privately in university examina- 
tions in India 
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Indian Missions concerned have been re- 
quested to communicate the offer of these 
scholarships to the respective foreign Gov- 
ernments. Applications have been called 
for by the 7th April 1954. 


Scholarships to Africans for 
Training in India 


It has been decided to award 25 scholar- 
ships during 1954-55 to African Students 
for training in Cottage Industries and other 
vocational subjects in India. 


Kinki University Scholarships 


Of the five candidates awarded scholar- 
ships by the Kinki University, Japan, two 
have left and three will follow shortly. 
Government of Israel Scholarship 


The selected candidate has left for Israel 
where his field of study will be Co-opera- 
tive and Arid Zone farming in Israel. 


Italian Government Scholarships 


The sel»cted candidates have 
study in Italy. 


Norwegian Government Scholarship 


The selected candidate has left for study 
in Norway. 


Vocational 


left for 


Egyptian Government Scholarships 


Confirmation of the selection of two 
candidates recommended for the award of 
scholarships in “Irrigation Engineering” 
and "Cotton Growth and Research" respec- 
tively is still awaited from the Egyptian 
Government. 

Unesco Group Training Scheme in Funda- 
mental Education 


The two selected fellows have already 
started on their course of training in Funda- 
mental education in Mysore. 


Unesco Fellowship for a Writer 
Two candidates have been recommended 


to Unesco by the Government of India. 
Unesco's decision is awaited. 
Unesco Technical Assistance Fellowships 


and Scholarships Programme, 1953 

Four awards for trainin, abroad оѓ 
nominees of certain Research Stations/Cen- 
tres/Institutes working on specific projects 
were received from Unesco under the above 
Programme. The offer was accepted and 
selections made which Unesco has  con- 
firmed. Опе of the selected fellows has 
already left for training abroad in the field 
of "Organisation of Scientific Documenta- 
tion Centres". Intimation бага place- 
mient of the remaining candidates is await- 
ed. 


Unesco-Thailand Government Scholarships 


Selection has been made and the name 
of one candidate has been recommended. 
Final decision of the Government of Thai- 
land is awaited. 


Netherland Government Fellowship 


The selected Fellow has left for study in 
the Netherlands. 


The Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
U.S.A. Scholarship 


De selected candidate has left for the 


British Council Scholarships, 1954 


Six scholarships were offered for training, 
to College and High School Teachers,, in 
English for 1954-55. Preliminary selections 
have been made. 


Offer of Scholarship by the Indian Women's 
Education Association, London 


Indian Women's Education Association, 
London, has offered to award a scholarship 
to an Indian woman graduate to stu У 
Education (including Physical Education” 
in the United Kingdom. The offer has bee? 
publicised and the last date for receipt ү 
applications in this Ministry was the 2 
February, 1954. 


Partial Financial Assistance to 
Abroad 


Under the above scheme some financial 
assistance is given to one or two eminen: 
Scientists to enable them to meet à part to 
air travel expenses when they propose os 
во abroad for visiting well known cen 
of research and studying at first hand jes 
latest developments in foreign countries. 
A provision of Rs. 5,000 has been made 
the year 1954-55 for thig purpose. 


Scientists 


Passage to Indian Scholars going Abroad 


on Foreign Scholarships 


n 
Passage expenses, both ways, have ber, 
granted by the Government of India Jn [^ 
case of candidates awarded scholarships 
study in the following countries: 


Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Egypt 

Yugoslavia " 
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Governme 
nt of India Scheduled Castes. 
Scheduled Tribes and Other Backward 
lati es Scholarships for Post-Matricu- 
оп Education im India, 1953-54 


А budget provision of Rs. 40 lakhs was 
or the award of scholarships {о 
Be Castes, Scheduled Tribes and 

ckward Classes during the year 
Уй шә аз {һе DIRE of 
overnment Ive was very arge, the 
Rs, nt increased the rovision to 
62 lakhs. Tt has been posdibls to award 


Cc ; 
— Community 


Scheduled Castes ў 


9 6.56 
бшеда Tribes ced 
r Backward Classes 10,666 
19,005 
Gover, 8 - 
jument of India Scholarships for 


MoS studi Scheduled Castes 
cheduled T. lies to. Schedule stes, 
Classes, 1953 apes and Other Backward 


NS o е Г у 
Mission 2.16 Union Public Service Com- 


Aly are awaited. 
ndia Council for Technical Education 


Th 
©о-огаты th and the 18th meetings of the 
оше ating Committee of the All-India 

От Technical Education were held 
November, 1953 and the 15th 
si e i 4, respectively. The following 
lons of ,;Important recommendations/deci- 
the Committee. 


ev 
*nteentn Meeting 


he ў 

State Fommittee recommended that, if any 
Osals eip Ment came forward with pro- 
of {0015 ather for the establishment 0 
ey; Taini Printing or for the development 
niiSting "E facilities in the subject in their 
©, the echnical institutions or Polytech- 
th appro, Central Government should give 
Sp enpriate financial assistance; and that 
sbecial egal, Government should таке 
Choos “Torts to see that at least four such 

аге established on a regional basis. 


; Th 

HOR te fommittee decided to grant affilia- 

at, 16 Prince of Wales Technical School. 

saditi bject to fulfilment of, certain 
'etiona ЫЫ improvement о: 


س 
No. of Applications Received‏ 
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12,110 scholarships with this grant cover- 
ing all eligible Scheduled Castes & Sche- 
duled Tribes candidates, all women candi- 
dates, and all men students from Other 
Backward Classes who c' tained a first Divi- 
sion in their last Univ.rsity examination, 
a certain number of second divisioners and 
a few third divisioners from the Other 


Backward Classes. 

The particulars regarding the number of 
applications received and the number of 
scholarships awarded are as under:— 

No. of Scholarships Awarded 
6,194 
1,607 

s 4,309 


12,110 


The Committee approved_a scheme pre- 
ared by the Engineering Board for the 
training of technicians in the Refrigeration 
Industry and recommended that the scheme 
should be implemented in a few selected 
“stitutions with the active cooperation of 


the industry. 


ing. 

mmittee approved the, recom- 
о of its Joint Committee ог 
Industrial Administration and oy (4 
Management and decided to set up an Alı- 
India Board of Technical Studies in 
Management, for the organisation, develop- 
ment and coordination оѓ Management 


Studies at the National level. 

h mittee also approved the pattern 
E of the ational Diploma 
courses in 

(a) Industrial and Production Engineer- 


ing; x 4 
(b) Industrial Administration; and 


(c) Business Management. 


ommittee recommended that the 
бо cue should be organised in the 
various centres in the form of a network 
as recommended by the Joint Committee 
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so that all the industrial and commercial 
areas of the country might be adequately 
served in the matter of training facilities. 


i rganis- 
courses in Foremanship should be organ 
ed at various industrial centres. AK 
centres selected for the introduction О 


It was also recommended that 


part-time 


Management courses are as follows: 


Course 


Eastern Region 
Industrial and Production Engineering 
(Part-time and Full-time courses). 


Industrial Administration (Part-time and 
Full-time courses). 


Business Management (Full-time and Part- 
time courses). 


Foremanship (Part-time course) Е 


Western Region 
Industrial and Production Engineering 
(Part-time ard Full-time courses). 


Industrial Administration (Part-time and 
Full- time courses). 


Business Management (Full-time and Part- 
time courses). 


Foremanship (Part-time Courses) 


Southern. Region 
Industrial and Production Engineering 
(Part-time and Full-time courses). 


Industrial Administration (Part-time and 
full-time courses). . 


Business Management (Part-time and Full 
time courses). 


Foremanship (Part-time courses) 


Northern. Region 


Business Management (Part-time and full- 
time courses). 


Foremanship (Part-time courses) 


Centre 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Ditto 


anagement 
Institute of Social Welfare and Business Managemen 
Calcutta University. 


(a) Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. сб 
(b) Suitable instiututions to be selected ni D. as 
Sindri, Jamshedpur and other industria tudi- 
approved by the Board of Management 
es, 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. 
Ditto. 
| 
Bombay University. | 
(a) Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. ё dabad, 
(b) Suitable “institutions to be selected in Abn roved 
Poona, Baroda and other industrial areas, а5 * 
by the Board of Management Studies. 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Ditto 
University of Madras, 
oim” 
Suitable institutions to be selected іп Bangalore away 


batore, Madras, Vizagapatam, Bhadravat e Boar 
and other industrial areas as approved 
of Management Studies. 


Delhi School of Economics. i 
сіру 

Suitable institutions to be selected in KanP оргох 
ritsar 


and other industrial areas, 95 
by the Board of Management Studies. | —— qon 
„Тһе Committee recommended an . ; ended. _® Te. 
Hiha non-recurring grant of rupees n ор ge Rome у алд 
та S and кесш grant of Rs. 120%: curring M 37 000 t ahe Banaras ent 0 
Tech e College of , Science University for" o ing a Departm 
Fe 008 non Andhra University, and Бүл Hise ee í 
Physics Department, Celotta. Un Plied kite il heme ngi 
A nent, Calcutta ni i i sc En 
subject to certain conditions, тенш one outa MU d аптау n 
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ang prepared by a Specialist Committee 
cour ommended. that the post-graduate 
in үре in the subject should be organised 

e Indian Institute of Technology, 


ACTIVITIES OF MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


The Committee recommended the follow- 
ing grants and loans to the institutions 
mentioned for their improvement or deve- 
lopment as a part of the five-year plan of 


| College” ur, and the Punjab Engineering technical education. 
Institution Grant Loan 
Non-recurr- Recurring 
E ing 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Eastern Region 
Calcutta Technical School NE š 4.76,ссо 35.748 „> 
| Prince of Wales Technical School. Jorhat 1,21,000 1,80,500 
Northern Region 
Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, Hubli 4,61,300 22,000 1,с8,0со 
New Engineering College, Sangli * е 4,56,300 35,ccc 3,65,000 
EM, College of Pharmacy, Ahmedabad . 1.42,C00 2,97,000 
irla Vishwakarma Mahavidyalaya, Anand 2,86,000 5.00,0Cc0 
College of Engineering, Morvi Е 2.68,000 2,50,000 
доме nment Engincering College, Jabalpu 70,0c0 n 
_~fntral Technical Institute, Gwalior 1,57,5C0 1,09,909 
The Commi i t of a School of Architecture, in 
m " e establishment о 1 0 
Madras on pog ia queso е еа by the Madras University and the expan- 


si +1:4: 
the of the architectural training facilities at 
admission of a certain number 


Eighteenth Meeting 


of students t 


J. J. School of Arts, Bombay, for 


See o the School from other States. 


The c i dati f the Southern and the Eastern 
i ecommendations 0 | Southe 
Regional E copes A thedevelopment of ШШ [о ияне 
Sraduate courses, The total grants required for development in these two) ШОР 
© as follows: ` - 
8 ت‎ Rs. 
Outhern Region 
gion 
Non-recurrin . замова 
curring . S ; 380:000 
ans for hostels i Gi 
Easte 
rn Regi 
on-recurzin ec 
Recurring S 74 
26,53,850 


“ans tor hostels 


ıa Lhe Committee accepted in general the 


Т 
и Deommendations of the  Ore-dressing 
~£velopment Committee and recommend- 


ed the following grants for non-University 
institutions: 


Name of the Institution 


Grant Recommended 


B. con = 
B College, Sibpur, Howrah 


iss 
"dian Institute of Sc'ence, Bangalore 


=. 
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Non-recurring . 30,000 
Recurring _ . 4,500 
Non-recurring ° 35,005 
Recurring : 2,070 


‘THR EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


a A яй d decided 
p е. i ested that the Inter-University Board ап A36 c. 
e e ee to the that the schemes Should be Тогугагда о; 
iliti Г геѕѕі iversities for comments а Я У 
development: of facilities for Ore-dressing ^ Univers! m fer ee Committee E 
1 1 i ity Departments should re-examined by int Con 
p UE Q i Unversity Grants light of the comments received. A 
Commission. The Committee considere, he 
ittee considered the resolution mendations of the Secondary . dù 
нит ‘Association Commission relating to Technical Е 


d 
$ 1 s Ro. nx ] level an 
t of Pharmaceutical tion at the Secondary schoo : er 
^ n si a Committee recommended that approximately 29 school 
ides the Chairmanship of Dr. А. 1. cent of the present Higher Secon RHET an 
Mudaliar to examine the present position be converted into Multipurpose SC 


; ^i . ` Technical 

i i an recom- that the All-India Council for, + syl- 

a ee acs E ge ара р of Education should draw up outlines, of at 

courses in Pharmacy both at Diploma and ES A E seine s further 

r in е cnools, re- 

Degree: levels. decided that a sub-committee should Ph. 

The Committee generally approved the pare a detailed scheme for the fools Ё 

draft schemes of post-graduate courses in ment of Technical schools and sc. aoo 
various branches of engineering prepared Industry, as recommended by the 

by the Joint Committee of the Council and sion. 


mis- 


П. All-India Boards of Technical Studies 
The following meetings were held on the dates noted against each : 


м New 

Special Committee of the All-India Board of Technical Studies 13th November, 1953 as 

to prepare a scheme for the development of facilities for Ore- Delhi. 

dressing. ` 1954 
Examination Committee of the All India Board of Technical Studies 14th and 150 November 

in Architecture and Regional Planning. at New Dethi. 1953 
Syllabus Committee of the All India Board of Technical Studies in 14th and rsth November: 

Architecture and Regional Planning. at New Delhi. Вот“ 
Affiliation Committee of the All India Board of Technical Studies in 3oth November, 1953, i 

Commerce and Business Administration, bay. 
Examination Committee of the АП India Board of Technical Studies Ditto 

in Commerce and Business Administration. „mbas 
Practical-Training Committee of the All India Board of Technical Ist December, 1953+ 9t pa 

Studies in Commerce and Business Administration. 


= =... ы: E! i. — её 
The Syllabus Committee of the All-India The Ore-dressi Laboratory Cor mical 
Board of Technical Studies in Architecture selected metallurg eal mining and choment 
and Regional Planning revised the curri- technology institutions for the deve ing ana 
аш апа "e тя x National of facilities for (raining in Ore drei es 
iploma course in Architecture. It was prepar 5 і equipment „трол 
recommended that the institutions should wile the СКОТА “ot the instit" Jr 
organise the course on the basis of 4/ Е iris ittee of th® com 
4% years/5 years’ duration, subject to the meee co eas Commie dies 20 Сав 
condition, however, that the entire course merce and By i с PAdministration „$ Co, 
should cover at least 5,000 hours of instruc- ed to grant er to the evar tint 
tion for architectural and allied subjects. lege fan а ано b v, for con gert? 
„The minimum admission qualification- also Бер cmime., Bombay = mh 


Py n 0 n 
was revised to Higher Secondary Certifi- the National Diploma course 18 the m 
cate, with the proviso that until such time The Examination Committee of іп Со 157 
as Higher Secondary schools сате to be 1 


п 
Indi - ical Studies арай, 
established all over the country as a defi- penat A ч y 


Д тегсе ап і ministratio : 
nite stage in the educational pattern, matri- ed mend s Pn con uct iati? 
culates should be eligible. Wherever National ` Diploma/Certificate а е 
matriculates are admitted, an additional in Commerce to be held in 1954 mitte 
course of instruction for them in general The Practi ini Sub- ome, 
з language and humanities would be of ino ALIM E er Technical, Satie 
COLD U IS ORY: in Commerce and Business min 
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laid down the nature and scope of work in 
paid service which can be recognised in 
lieu of practical training for the award of 
National Diplomas. 


ШІ. Hindi Typewriters Committee 


1 The Hindi Typewriter Testing Committee 
d its first meeting on the Z1st October, 
n 3. The Committee considered the ques- 
son of scripts for the keyboard and expres- 
зед the view that variations іп the script 
vill result in various performances of the 
machines and therefore, unless a uniform 
ean was adopted by manufacturers, it 
Dod. be difficult to assess the merits оѓ 
Шет individual designs of keyboards. The 
Hommittee decided to examine this ques- 
want in greater detail on the basis of the 
various Scripts recommended by different 
сре: committees for the national langu- 
pecs The Committee also decided that the 
manufacturers of Hindi typewriters should 
де invited to send their machines for test- 
Mg and trial. 


Iv. Planning Committee for the Adminis- 
trative Staff College 


me meeting of the Planning Committee for 
ane Administrative Staff College was hel 
nder the Chairmanship of Mr. T. Т 
ang hnamachari, Minister for Commerce 
Dd Industry at New Delhi on the 23rd 
theember, 1953. The Committee discussed 
1e question of the establishment of the 

ministrative Staff College апа the 
à ational Institute of Management in all its 
Spects and decided as follows: 


A. Administrative Staff College 


An Administrative Staff College similar 
1 the one in the U.K. should be established 
; india as a joint enterprise of Industry and 
Thamerce and the Central Government. 
mous СоПеве, however, should, be кыа 
and ыш all respects and its edid "t 


d mana est in a 
Rover j ment should vest 
B, s 

National Institute of Management 
coordination of 


t 


1 


Кор 
all m 
Nations 
аз th 


the promotion and EST a 
nagement functional activities OD n 
al scale of professional body E: 
Manas National Institute ог Association n 
ртіпаветепі should be set up, as an еп 
lapse, ОЁ Industry and Commerce in E 

ration with the Central Government 


ted two sub-com- 
detailed plans for 
aff College a ae 
1 
Institu е бб 
s of re- 


T 
mitis Committee appoin 
the AS one to prepare 
anote Ministration St 

anar for the National 
Pri cement. on the basis of the 
feren SS With the following term 


(i) For Administrative Staff College 


To prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
establishment of an Administrative Staff 
College — its administration and manage- 
ment, the contents and methods and dura- 
tion of the training course, the size of the 
College and conditions of admission, selec- 
tion of staff, financial implications and the 


role of the Government in the  establish- 
ment of the College. 
(ii) For National Institute of  Manage- 


ment 


To prepare a comprehensive report on 
the setting up of a National Institute ог 
Association of Management covering func- 
tions of the Institute, its constitution and 
organisational structure, location of head- 
quarters, criteria and grades of member- 
ship, appointment of officers and staff, func- 
tional relationship with regional institutes 
and other professional and educational 
bodies, affiliation with international orga- 
nisations for management and finances. 


and 


V. Practical Training of Graduates 
and 


Diploma Holders in Engineering 
Technology 


About 225 seats have been secured in 
private Industrial Establishments and Gov- 
ernment Technical Departments ^ viz. 
Defence Establishments, Railway Work- 
shops, Central Water and Power Commis- 
sion ete. and applications for the award of 
stipends have been called for from students 
who have recently passed_out of Engineer- 
ing and Technological , Institutions. In 
many cases Industry will contribute to- 
wards the cost of the stipends. Graduates 
in Engineering and Technology will be 
awarded senior stipends each of the value 
of Rs. 150 p.m. Selection will be made on 
the basis of merit by appropriate Selection 
Committees which are being constituted 


for the purpose. 
or Engineering and Technological 


ons under the Scheme of the 
Council for Technical Educa- 


Grants for. 
Instituti 
All-India 
tion 

lowing further grants have been 
cuta college of Engineering, Dayal- 
bagh Agra, during the quarter under re- 
view:— 
i t, Rs. 2,04,000. X 
Ба “instalment of recurring grant. 

Rs. 21,768. 

ee loan, Rs. 39,000. 

; Institutions will here- 

the University Grants 


Interest fr ‹ 
Grants to University 
after be paid by 
Commission. 
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VI. Grants to Universities and Institutions 
under the Scheme of Development of 
Scientific and Technical Education and 
Research 


The following grants have been paid 
during the quarter under review:— 
Ramanujam Institute of Mathematics, 
Rs. 18,000. 


Madras University—Recurring grant, 
Rs. 15,775 

Annamalai University—Recurring grant 
Rs. 7,500. 


Madras Institute of Technology—Re- 
curing grant, Rs. 84,302. 


Further grants to Universities will be dis- 
bursed directly by the University Grants 
Commission. 


VII. Governing Body, Delhi Polytechnic 


The Constitution of the Governing Boe 
of the Delhi Polytechnic has been m the 


staff of the Delhi Polytechnic, and : in 
presentatives of the Delhi University oF 
place of the Deans of the hi 
Science and Technology of the Delh! е 
versity. This Body will now асі 25 
Advisory Committee in the manner 
in the proviso to Statute 30(1) (i) 5 


52. 
Delhi University (Amendment) Ach 9 


b 
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SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN INDIA 1700-1800 


HE foundation of the study and 
India ыы of scientific studies in 
with iim laid in a century, convulsed 
CDS е In the north the 
(Delhi) capital of Shahjahanbad 
Empero bemoaned the death of the 
Passed hee (1707), and twice 
When N i x bloody orgies—once 
of ЖЕП ы Shah witnessed the feast 
aaj lS in Chandni Chowk (1789), and 
cored еа. ию Shah Durrani 

сеа out every wealthy citizen in 
Wee) Godan Pupil (1%), Delhi’s 
(1761) ubled with the battle of Panipat 
eee added to the political 
West "s of the country. In the north- 
mme" and south, the Sikhs, the 
8 ruggled and the Sultans of Mysore 
east ШЧ for supremacy; while in the 
оред t Bengal government devoutly 
Imperiali don the mantle of dilapidated 
lasser especially after the Battle 
Prevai] еу (1757). Sanity seemed to 
ich ied in the Madras Government, 
Patience ith uncommon foresight and 
Studies ; sowed the seeds of scientific 
that oct the land. The field sciences 
of eR the immediate attention 
ny, nglish at Madras were Astrono- 
Econom ee sy Commercial Geography, 
Culture ic Botany, Meteorology, Seri- 
tails” Mineralogy and Zoology- The 
fro E enumerated here are gathered 
India OR archives preserved in the 
“Јао се (now the Commonwealth 
Tehiy ns Office), олдоп. the National 
Мад 5 of India, New Delhi. and the 
st 5 Records Office. Madras. 
ronomy 


£ 
these field sciences the most 


ancient was Astronomy. The theoreti- 
cal study of this science, that dates back 
to about the third millennium В.С, 
had long become a sort of a national 
hobby with the ancient Hindus. The 
credit of introducing this science and 
of promoting its study, therefore, does 
not go to the English at Madras. But 
to the government of that city un- 
doubtedly goes the honour of extend- 
ing it to two important fields—Geodesy 
and Meteorology, which do not seem 
to have been patronized by earlier 
Indian rulers. The Royal Society was 
responsible for giving an impetus to 
the study of Astronomy at Madras. It 
nd two astronomers to 


arranged to se! 
Fort Marlborough to observe the Transit 
6th June, 1761. The 


of Venus on the 
£ Madras was directed to 


Government © j 
have additional observations made by 


any person оп the spot, who might be 
competent for the purpose. Im i761; 
that Government reported that a parti- 
cular account of the observation on the 
Transit of Venus had been made on the 
the Rev. Mr. Hirst, a 


6th June by 1 
member of the Royal Society, whose 
enthusiastically recommended 


rork it 
‘the Royal Society. But when in 1769 
(June 3rd), the second Transit of the 
century occurred, and the Royal Society 
again invoked the aid of the Madras 
Government, enthusiasm of the 
latter had waned. It may, incidentally, 


ре noted tha 
observed 


lier 1669), and that the 
i ad been foretold by Dr. 
Halley. Notwithstanding the reticence 
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of Madras, the Royal Society continued 
its work, and in 1778, recommended 
through the Board of Directors that 
Madras should render assistance to Dr. 
James Lind. surgeon to the ship Atlas. 
who, as President of the Royal Society 
had observed, was a skilled astronomer 
and a Naturalist, and who was supplied 
with instruments by the Company to 
enable him during his voyage to make 
“Improvement in Science as well by 
Experiment as Observation”. 


A milestone in the history of the field 
sciences in India is reached with the 
establishment of the Observatory at 
Madras in 1790. This was due to the 
foresight of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who was the Governor of Madras from 
1786 till 1789. The Story of this great 
venture is linked up with that of 
Geodesy. = 


In 1772, the Court of Directors order- 
ed the Bengal Government to carry out 
a comprehensive survey of Southern 
India. The survey was conducted by 
Captains Stevens and Pittman and 
Major Johnstone, the services of some 
civilian officials having also been re- 
quisitioned for the purpose. The first 
district {о be Surveyed was the 
Chicacole Circar. But Stevens was 
transferred to the siege of Tanjore in 
1773; Pittman died in Vizagapatam in 
1775, and Johnstone’s survey made 
little progress. Several plans had in- 
deed been changed many times and 
the original Survey seemed almost to 
have come to a Stop, when Colonel Ros: 
recommended to the Government of 
Bengal that, if the orders of the Court 
of Directors were tg be executed, a 
Surveyor-General was to be appointed. 
with a Corps of Surveyors under him 
to undertake the vast task. Ross out- 
lined the duties of the Surveyor- 


General 
and suggested that a surve 


V from 


Madras to Masulipatam be forthwith 
undertaken. Nothing came of this 
scheme until 1786 when Sir Archibald 
Campbell ordered an astronomical sur- 
vey to be made. He had already in 
the previous Nóvember engaged Mr. 
Michael Topping, a scholar versed in 
Mathematies and Geography, to fix the 
latitude and longitude of the principal 
coastal towns north cof Masulipatam. 


Topping's observations were езеп 
southwards to Cape Comorin, а 
finally, to the Carnatic. He receive 


the pay and Байа of а Captain, and 
secured the services of John Golding- 
ham to make corresponding observ- 
ations at Madras. He used “an excellent 
instrument” on the Hadlean Principle. 
by Stancliffe, an artificial horizon а 
Dollond, а chronometer by Arnold, an 

a telescope by Dollond for observing 
the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. 
Goldingham, we may note by the ас 
had secured his experience at а priva : 
Observatory at Madras constructed by 
Mr. William Petrie, a Madras ciate 
in about 1769. When Petrie was aboni 
to leave for England in 1788, he permi 

ted his observatory built of timber TR 
some iron, to be made use of for p 
purposes by Topping. The letter it 
ported to the Madras Government er 
the wooden building might be rebut 
for housing the valuable instrumen 
which the Company possessed. Thus н 
happened that the private observator: 
of a Madras Civil Servant, made as f 

to the people in 1788, was converte? 
into the famous Madras Observatory al 
1790. It possessed a very “capita 
astronomical clock”, an astronomii. 
quadrant, a large and excellent e 
scope, besides other instruments of in 
ferior consequence. The new ©? 5 
Struction was finally built in 1792 аі o0 
Cost of Pagodas 2496 (about Rs. 8,5 ў 
Оп the site where the present ан) 
vatory stands on the bank of the Cocu 
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E Nungumbakum. In the words of 
т Maule, Chief Engineer to the 
ET Tas Government, "The first Obser- 
cod built by the English East India 
cO d at one of their principal 
E ots in India wil always be 
аж тей, and will always be expected 

mm à lasting Monument of their 
CN ficence and Public Spirit—a Monu- 
€ that will create Enquiry at its 
"a D excite Attention in its Progress, 

nd call forth Admiration in its 
EP ейоп from the enlightened and 

ated world”, 


credit chael Topping also goes the 
Narr instituting a regular Survey 
л! in connection with the 
Бето, cry. On March 30th, 1793. 
he was es the Government that, since 
irears about to start the survey of the 
Strained Баа its orders, he was соп- 
Renerg] bs keep in view the object of 
ment or eography and the improve- 
Drincip] Maps and charts of India on 
than thee More correct and extensive 
е (ait till that time in vogue; that 
all civil a ors had already ordered that 
In. peg and military officials employed 
Officers Braphical Survey, except the 
etachme, duty with the Army or 
irectio ents. would act under his 
^ 5 that the Directors had 
eos... Of his method of improving 
попса] ҮЛ һу "Corresponding  Astro- 
he gn bservation". He asked that 
р d be appointed Surveyor- 
engage with the control of all persons 
men ind X Surveying work, that draft:- 
Provide rahman assistants should be 
Surveyor and that a class for training 
ser, Should be established at the 
thar Ory. Incidentally we may note 
Structeq ential quarters were con- 
th ЗИ for the members of the staff of 
Servatory, which in 1794 were re- 
cause of their dilapidated con- 
Topping died at Masulipatam 


Pairey 
ition, 
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on the 7th January, 1796 of fever 
brought on by over-exertion in survey- 
ing tanks in the district. à 
He was succeeded as Astronomer and 
Marine Surveyor by John Goldingham. 
This scientist was a shrewd observer. 
On his return from England in July 
1790, he stayed for some time in 
Bombay to ascertain the longitude of 
that place. He found that the charts 
were 20 minutes out. In 1791, his allow- 
ance as Assistant to Topping had been 
fixed at Pagodas 50 per month. When 
he went to England in 1789 after 12 
months of satisfactory work at the 
Observatory, which was still called 
Petrie’s Observatory, he was succeeded 
by Lieutenant Walter  Caulifield 


Lennon. 


Geodesy 

The English, therefore, for the first 
time in the history of India connected 
the study of Astronomy with Geodesy, 
which was to have a profound effect on 
their prosperity as a maritime and 
political power. Indeed, their foresight 
in fostering the study of Astronomy 
was not fortuitous. They wrote thus 
in 1789: “Astronomy has ever been 
acknowledged as the Parent and Nurse 
of Navigation; and it is doubtless from 
considerations of this nature that the 
Hon’ble Court have come to the reso- 
lution of thus affording their support 
to a science to which they are irdebted 
for the Sovereignty of a rich and ex- 
tensive Empire". Colonels Ross and 


Topping will be remembered as 
pioneers in the sphere of field sciences 
in India. Their observations were 


utilized to promote the cause of Com- 
mercial Geography by the Company’s 
servants in unfamiliar regions. A 
Madras civilian named George Foster 
undertook a journey overland to and 
from England by way of Basrah in 
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1784. He travelled from Calcutta to 
Jammu, гга from thence to England 
through Tartary and Russia. Another 
Madras civilian, James Strange, in- 
spired by Captain Cook's deeds. on his 
return from England in i785, in con- 
jurction with his friend David Scott of 
Bombey, fitted out two ships built at 
Bombay, and obtaining the permission 
of the Madras Government, set sail 
from the Western Presidency (Bom- 
vay’, in December 1785 for the North- 
Western coast of America with a view 
jo finding out the possibilities of de- 
veloping the fur trade. After an 
-absence of 18 months, Strange, who was 
in sole charge of the expedition, re- 
appeared in Madras. From the com- 
mercial point of view. this expedition 
was not much of a success. But 
Sirange advised the Company to form 
а settlement at Nootka Sourd in order 
to develop the fur trade. And from 
Taniore he forwarded in 1788 en 
account of his expedition to the Madras 
Government and to the Directors. 


Commercial Geography 


Co 


3 


mmercial Geography as а field 
science had now become a settled fact 
inIndia. The idea of utilizing Geogra- 
phy had taken root earlier in 1778-79, 
when Major Robert Kelly had propos- 


ed a Military Survey of Southern 
: with himself to be appointed as 
pier io the Company оп the 


Coromandel Coast. and with an estab- 
lishment of two sub-Directors, two 
195151021 Surveyors, four draughtsmen 
30 Indian non-commissioned officers, 
50 laccars. and an adequate supply of 
telescopes, quadrants, sextants. theodo- 
ites, plane tables, and other surveying 
instruments. This was approved of by 
the Select Committee of the Madras 
Government. It. would require an- 
other paper to enumerate the number 
nature, and importance of maps which 
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were thus obtained through the army 
ojicers. Nor could we go into ~ the 
details of the history and achieve- 
ments of the ergineers who were em- 
ployed by the Company’s Government, 
nor into those of road construction 
which it considered as vital a need 25 
ins procurement of grains for the army. 
пе art of map construction was, аѕ 15 
well known to students of history, not 
an innovation on the part of the Eng- 
ish, since the Portuguese had much 
earlier excelled in this science. PE 
the English may be given the credit o 
bringing this science within the norma 
orbit of the State. 


Meteorology 


Meteorology was another branch of 
knowledge which the English fostered 
in the 18th century. The great nand 
which connects this field science va 
Botany is that of Dr. William RoxbUr£^ 
We shall mention presently his achie e 
ments as a Botanist. In the meantim 
we may observe that in 1793, while CO 


leviatin. 
Nor- 


sals to the Madras Government, W у 
we shall enumerate, amongst nly 
were some observations on the MOP gg 
rainfall at Samalcottah between ре 
and 1792. His proposals wer pood 
utilized for the then Grow More Йй 
Campaign. With Dr. James Lind, ре 


burgh may be considered as опе ic 0 
pioneer Naturalists in the serv 
the Company at Madras. 


Botany 


Two equall great names 
among the Naturalists of the B 
Government, These are ws 
Koenig and Russell. We have 2 
Seen: that in 1778 the Royal 
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ES recommended Dr. James Lind. 
pl and Naturalist, to the 
Dr 0 Созып In the same year 
to the ME. Gerhardt Koenig applied 
rin uns Government for appoint- 
istoni the Hoz'ble Company's Natural 
Co an. Не had left his native city 
ee eet in 1775, and had seen 
at Tra irst under the King of Denmark 
Want кеше; as а Naturalist. For 
тна he had left 
the flaw x and sought service under 
was in ү. of Arcot zs a Botanist. it 
mention ur last capacity that he is 
inhabitan ph the List of European 
residing i5 0f Madras in 1778, but as 
Š wae Andrew Ross in the Fort. 
him, bee es Council agreed to appoint 
Wide Morus of his good character and 
aS tie ledge of Natural History, 
Ty of > eaten: Naturalist on a 
е return و‎ 40 a month. In 1780, 
den from a voyage to Malacca, 
ач ed on the discoveries he had 
especial}, Botany and Mineralogy, 
Proposed to regard to tin ore. He 
OSeph В © communicate them to Sir 
ociety Mer en President of the Royal 
апа Disci to his own “learned Fellow 
Madras iple Doctor: Solander”. The 
Salary | Overnment then increased his 
anuscri, Pagodas a month. His 
Warde Pis and herbarium were for- 
Ba апа bequeathed to Sir Joseph 


Sala 


nk 
Cation a had contemplated the publi- 
Шаты ene book illustrating Indian 


n УЫ dl in medicine ard the arts, 

Otanica] e said that “an accurate 

English description in Latin and 

Dgravjn accompanied with an elegant 

Sach pla 8, was to have been given for 

Short hi nt". But his death in 1785 cut 
15 ambitions. 


D к 
цессе е Russell of Vizagapatam 
anys №1, Коепів in 1785 as the Com- 
40 Ba aturalist on the same salary of 
Sodas а month, the payment of 
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which was contingent on his writing 
an annual bulletin for transmission to 
the Royal Society. Russell proposed 
to tak? up the work Koenig had left 
unfinished, but with the special object 
of "facilitating the study of the younger 
Gentlemen in the Medical Lire”. The 
company was io bear the cost of the 
publication. The Hospital Board at 
Mad approved of ће scheme. This 
was just a time when the Madras Gov- 
erament was fortunate enough to have 
as its Governor Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, whose contribution to the progress 
of Astronomy we have already seen, 
and whose enthusiasm for the study of 
Economie Botany was equally marked. 
In November, 1787, Russell submitted 
his next memoir which Ше Madras 
Government resolved to publish along 
with engravings. His Herbarium 
Coromandelense was presented to the 
Government in 1778. He sent seeds for 
botanical gardens in Great Britain, 
particularly to the Royal Garden at 
Kew. We shall sce later on his contri- 
bation to Zoology. Не left for England 
in 1789 after three years of hard work. 
handing over charge to Dr. Roxburgh 
of Samalcottah. 
Borz in 1751, William Roxburgh had 
studied Botany at the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. At an early age he had be- 
come a Surgeon's mate in one of the 
Company's ships, and in 1776, was 
brought on to the Madras establishment 
as an Assistart Surgeon at the General 
Hospital. In 1781, he was posted _to 
Samalcottah in the Godavari District, 
where his researches marked a new 
chapter in the History of Indian 
Botany. When between 1778 and 1780 
Ceylon had temporarily banned the 
export of coconuts. because of their 
scarcity in that island, he proposed 
banks and village streets 


that the canal А 
be planted with coconut trees, which 


the 
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are scarce in the Northern Circars. 
also advocated the cultivation of the 
sago, date, palmyra palm, plantain, 
jack. bread fruit, and opuntia—all of 
which had a food value. He likewise 
maintained that these should be culti- 
vated in the Government lands, since 
the Zamindars were either unwilling to 
adopt new cultivation. or, because of 
want of rains, could not adopt new 
measures. In 1786, he reported the dis- 
covery of indigenous pepper, parti- 
cularly on the hills of Rajahmundry 
and Masulipatam. In 1787, he procured 
400 slip samples of pepper wine from 
the Rampa Hills, and within twelve 
months raised upwards of 40,000 plants, 
He also cultivated coffee, and formed 
a plantation of 40 young coffee bushes 
which flowered well in 1788. In the 
next year, he sent a collection of speci- 
mens of trees, shrubs, and herbs 
through Mr. Alexander Dalrymple for 
the Royal Society at Edinburgh. In 
1792, he reported on Cinchona and the 
East India Fever Bark, the drawings of 
both of which were transmitted through 
Captain Hamilton of the Dutton. with 
parcels of seeds, to the Court of Direc- 
tors. In 1793, Dr. Roxburgh was trans- 
ferred to Bengal to take charge of the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. 


He 


He was succeeded by Dr. Benjamin 
Heyne of Tranquebar, as Superintend- 
ent of the Samalcottah Nurseries, 
Although Heyne was a Botanist by 
appointment, his researches in 
the field of Mineralogy. 


But to proceed with the history of 
Indian Botany—while Roxburgh was 
busy with his researches at Samal- 


cottah, Dr. James Anderson, Physician- 
General to the 


were 


i Madras Government, 
Was conducting his own investigation 
in this field. Anderson w A 


as a speciali 
on cochineal. He had d ia a 


с | l iscovered this 
insect infesting a grags called in Tamil 


Uppungeriki, or salt grass, the common 
food for horse, jointed and creeping on 
the ground. He edopted the meth 
of cultivating the cochineal exem. 
Mexico and indicated the possibi E 
of exporting the grass as an article * 
trade. The Government attached "t 
significance to this discovery, and E 
some ounces of cochineal to Engle 
as prepared by Anderson. With ting 
object of providing more stimula ү 
food than grass, Andersoa proc a 
specimen of the nopal shrub from troi 
co and of plants resembling if den 
China. He recommended that а aT E 
at San Thome in Madras be аше 
and called the Hon’ble Comp 
Nopalry at Marmalon. He "Berry 
mended his nephew Dr. Andrew alr: 
as the Superintendent of the se a 
This garden comprised the ША 
later on known as i on 
Gardens. Dr, Berry was AES and 
a salary of 50 Pagodas per mon". to 
received instructions from his е 100 
divide the land into "er^ ards 
yards’ side, or rectangles of 10 topped 
by 50 yards, by earthen banks hylla): 
with milk hedge (Euphorbia AP” ger- 
and plant them with nopal from раки? 
son’s own garden at Nunes nd 
(comprising Pycroft’s Gane а de 
Tulloch’s Gardens). Berry mSHE 
tailed proposal for establis quare 
central Conservatory 18 feet аг { of 
which Government built at а far’ 
Pagodas 500. The Nopalry 
malon developed into а ces 
Garden, and by 1796, Berry had SU C 
fully experimented with Blast уда: 
plants and clove plants from Am 


41 the 
Anderson's Nopalry survived un ord 
last year of the century. wher’ tired 
Clive declared that it had at a 
failed in its object, and ree me. Е. 
be closed. But at the same ‚ est? 
Madras Government resolve 


at ^ 
Botanic? 
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= Botanical Garden in the Mysore 
Lat em р Sultan’s Garden, called 
d t, at Bangalore was accordingly 
amm ed into a Botanical Garden, and 
(1800) in the charge of Dr. Heyne 
ора; It was true that Anderson’s 
Blache. at Marmalon, as Dr. Francis 
Es m reported in 1800, contained 
transp], ants which were too old to be 
б Тешне, but it was also true that 
valuabl €— Nopalry contained some 
pine is rees like the olive, the stone 
ies An oak, the carob, the varnish 
the ji е myrrh, the balsam, the date, 
Pimento, and the coffee, which were 


те 

ccn ended for transplantation 

pig MESE. Notwithstanding 

ernm an’s opinion, the Madras Gov- 
ent abolished the Marmalon 


Opalry: ш 

px and in the same year (1800), 

74 onis, reported that Һе had ready 

ate te loads of clove, nutmegs, choco- 

0 са den dorian, sago, and other 
a i 6, 

а{ Бйр for being transplanted 


ор Anderson was also responsible 
n eet ine of sericulture in India. 
the il 1791, he announced that for 
Secured ee at Marmalon, he had 
insects x best kind of cochineal 
e Enos America. Finding that 
Planteq 2 erry trees, which he had 
Were 0 years ago in his own garden, 
his well, he turned 
= to  sericulture and 

e Silk worms’ eggs from 
ina He wrote that the 
Азу, V erness of the Female Orphan 
é nd directed the plantation of 
is frie erry trees, and that several of 
Were nds in Madras and other places 
(1791) experimenting with silk worms 
Cultivation” recommended that the 
Pan к. ion of the mulberry trees should 
and dos aped by the Board of Revenue, 
^ at Mr. Robert Spencer Corbet, 
Shoul, possessed Italian experience, 
d be deputed to inspect the planta- 


-plants 


tions. He secured the cooperation of 
many Officials, and suggested that the 
inmates of the Female Orphan Asylum 
at Madras should be trained in the art 
of silk manufacture. 


Mineralogy 

The names that illumine the pages 
of Indian Natural History reappear in 
the annals of Mineralogy. They are 
those of Koenig and Heyne. We have 
seen that in 1780 Koenig reported to 
the Government on his discoveries in 
Botany and Mineralogy on his return 
from a voyage to Malacca. A greater 
name is that of Dr. Benjamin Heyne, 
who succeeded Roxburgh as the Super- 
intendent of the Samalcottah Nurseries. 
He submitted in 1795 voluminous 
reports on the diamond mines of 
Malavalli, and the iron smelting indus- 
try as practised by the people of 
Ramanaikapettah near Ellore. In the 
next year he wrote “A Description of 
the Copper Mines at Agricondula in 
the District of Innacondah", mines 
which, according to local report, had 
been either neglected or abandoned for 


two centuries. He also wrote on 
garnets, and on the geology of Boggle- 
condah Hill near Innacondah. His 
communications were generally ad- 
dressed to Mr. Andrew Ross of 
Madras, who forwarded them to the 
Government. This is the same Ross 


lthy free merchant, and 
who had befriended Koenig in 1778. 


Zoology Was another field science 
which was fostered by the Madras 
Government. Dr. Patrick Russell, who 
has already figured above, wrote his 
dian snakes and on Indian 


books on In 
js on the coast of Coromandel, 


hich were distributed by the Board of 
айв among their officials in 1798. 
Russell studied the snakes, especially in 


regard. 


who was a wea 
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; Education Today 


Under the fourth instalment of the 
Basic education scheme, 40 new Junior 
Basic schools have been opened in the 
State of Ajmer. 
About 1,500 more 
children of age- 
group six have thus been brought under 
Basie instruction. Eighty-five existing 
single-teacher Junior Basic schools 


have been converied into double-teach- 
er schools. 


Basie Elica‘ion 


* * $ 
The Government of Bengal have 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5,26,822 for 
the establishment of 28 Junior Basic 
schools in different districts of the 
State. 


Fifty new literacy centres have been 
opened and 50 old centres converted 
into complete centres in various dis- 
trict of the State. 


A Government Basic Training school 
with accommodation for 60 trainees has 
started functioning at Siksha Niketan, 
Kalanabagram, District Burdwan. The 
Government have sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 1,34,035 to the institution. 


With a view to encouraging edu- 
cational activities among the Scheduled 
Castes, Tribes and Other Backward 
Clases, a sum of Rs. 60,000 has been 
granted to the Ghum Boys School, 
Darjeeling, 


ж 


co 


of 
In Madras, the modified scheme 


Elementary education is to be Mee 
ed to all Municipal areas in the icion 
including Madras City. This po 
bas been taken following the «c 
mendations of the Parulekar а the 
mittee which recently examine 
working of the scheme. 30d 
Under the scheme, the study n 0 
in elementary schools is restrict re- 
three hours a day and during wt 
maining period children will : 


is noW 
village-crafts. The scheme is "Madras 


force in the rural areas of 
State. y 
ntary 
Subjects like language, eleme 


y: 
mathematics, history and geog оноп 
hygiene, civics and moral instr cts 
will form the fundamental subje have 
the syllabus. Special Lett 
been appointed to prepare ne m 
literature in Tamil and Telugu ” sad- 
to meet the demand for suitab И 0018 
ing and guide books for Basic 5 
and Basic Training schools. 


E] 


ary 
E 


* ы pee? 
A Basic Training school has ograd 
opend in Nabha and 21 schools 


ed to middle and high status. 


* * T 
Fifty-four teachers are select 
undergo Basic training in the 
Training Institution, — Cherpu 
Travancore-Cochin State. 

* БЫ 


0 
asic 
jn 
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Sponsored by the State Government 
р арргоув by the Centre, an in- 
ensive educational development 
Scheme has been introduced into the 
Turki-cum-Vaishali area of Bihar. 
Tha compact area 
consists of 400 
орай villages with a 
thet ге ion of over 150,000. It is hoped 
i e Central Government will grant 
n ep cent, of the recurring and 66 
dit cent. of the non-recurring expen- 

ure of this scheme. 


Bihar Revival 


E traditional Sanskrit Vidyalayas 
High een converted into Government 
Mo. Schools and four of the old type 
ES avidyalayas converted into Go- 

rnment Sanskrit colleges. 


moe Tibetan Research Branch of 

Tops Jayaswal Research Institute, 

ue DRM of the “Upasampada- 

and was started in October, 1953, 

1857 gae, interesting facts of the 

in th epoy Mutiny have been disclosed 
е Modern History Section. 


pose State Government sanctioned a 

Hon t of Rs. 35,000 to the Bihar 

des ie Bhasha Parishad for publish- 

т е works of Shri Shiva Pujan 
У, a well-known writer. 


the Basis was laid on the opening of 
under epartment of Tibetan studies 
joint the Nalanda Pali Institute in a 

meeting of the general councils 


of 

hu Nalanda Pali Institute, the 

prola Research Institute, the T€ 
sentatives of the Bihar Research 


seni and the К. P. Jayaswal Re- 
Ch Institute held in December last. 


ы ж 


БЫ ж 
pude authorities of the University of 
titor have decided to conduct convo- 

On ceremonies in Sanskrit instead of 
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in English. The 
Sanskrit forms of 
grace and prayers 
were used at the annual convocation of 
1953. 


Bombay 
Innovations 


Out of the 1,210 applications received 
for admission to the Bombay Govern- 
ment apprenticeship scheme for the 
year 1953-54, 51 candidates were drafted 
to the Textile and Engineering concerns 
for their practical training. 


Classes in graphic arts and etching, 
word engraving and modelling have 
been started in the Sir J. J. School of 
Art in Bombay. 


The State Government has sanctioned 
the award of scholarships and free- 
studentships of different values to 
candidates desirous of taking technical 
and engineering courses. 


* * * 


In his “Мое On Education And 
Educational Methods" (Reprinted from 
the Journal of the University of 
Bombay, Volume XXII Part 2, Septem- 
ber, 1953) Mr. N. H. Pandia describes 
a method for de- 
veloping citizenship 
qualities in a college 
sting its adoption in 
India. The project called ‘Citizenship 
Education Project’ (C.E.P.) was planned 
im 1949, with the object of coupling 
book learning with civic action. Stu- 
dents’ activities are thus made to relate 
to the function of citizenship in the 
classroom, the campus and the com- 
munity. Activities under C.E.P. include 
student self-government, student free 
press, running an inter-college student 
forum, еіс. The C.E.P. student is re- 
quired to apply these basic ideals of 
freedom to concrete suggestions. 


Citiz nship 
Education 


student and sugge 
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The Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York publishes a 
bulletin called C.E.P. in which parti- 
culars of the Project are published. 
According to the writer, principles 
underlying the C.E.P. can be applied to 
with suitable adaptations. 


$ * * 


Inaugurated by the State’s Chief 
Minister, Shri B. Ramakrishna Rao, the 
Sixth Annual Session 
of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social 
Work was held at 
Hyderabad in December, 1953. The 
session was attended by 450 delegates 
and observers from the Centre, the 
States and social service agencies in 
India. 


In the Conference, that lasted from 
26th December to 31st December, 1953, 
it was unanimously agreed that real 
partnership between the people and the 
Government must prevail if social work 
was to justify its survival in India. 

ЕЯ * * * 


Founded in 1930, the Hislop College's 
inight School at Nagpur, affiliated to 
the Nagpur University, offers artisans 
and working folk of 
the ages of ten to 40 
an opportunity to 
attend evening classes. The staff con- 
sists of 30 students of the same college 
and ten from other colleges at Nagpur, 
who volunteer to serve as teachers. 


Instruction is imparted from the 
Primary to the Matriculation standard 
in the Marathi language.  School- 
ing is free in this school, except for a 
normal entrance fee. 


The school has a library of over 1,000 
books bought with funds collected by 


the students themselves. 
* * # * 


Conference on 
Social Work 


Hislop’s Night 
School 
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In order to revive traditional skills 
in the State, Folk Arts were exhibited 
at Тһогепоог іп 
Coorg during the 
Field Day Celebra- 


Libraries an 
Exhibits 


tions. 


+ * * з 


The Hyderabad Government has 
established an International Gallery of 
Child Art and Children’s Library in the 
Public Gardens, Hyderabad. 


158 Primary schools have been pro 
vided with children’s literature. Public 
libraries have been opened in five 
villages of the State. 


ж - 


A scheme for the development of 
Library Service, costing Rs. 46,260 has 
recently been implemented in Tripura 
State. 


„* * ЕЗ * 


Organised jointly by the Government 
of India and the Ford Foundation, the 
second literary workshop to provide а 
short course of train- 
ing to authors Who 
produce literature 
for neo-literates was held at Mysore 1 
January under the auspices of Mysore 
State Adult Education Council. 


Four such workshops had to function 


Literary Workshops 


in turn in different areas О ]hi 
country. One was conducted at d 
in August last. The remaining e. 


will be held later in West and 
India, respectively. 


Twenty-five representatives an, 
six South Indian States—Andhr? 
Coorg, Hyderabad, Madras, Музо 
and Travancore-Cochin participate 
the Mysore literary workshop. ae 
participants acted with interest to P! 


ee ЭЖЕНЕР 


duce 


vi 


methods and 


lit 


training camp 


N, 
19 


р 
f 


uted for 
rom M 


EDUCATION 


lua) specimens of literature indi- 
ally, in addition to studying the 
principles of producin 
erature for neo-literates. е 


* 


A Senior 


* * ái 


Division М.С.С. annual 
was organised at Malan- 
pur in Madhya 


С, С, 
Bharat in December 


53. 
A woman officer cadet has been de- 


N.C.C. Training at Delhi 
aharani’s College, Jaipur. 


Aj 
N a annual camp for Junior Division 


held. с: 
celd at Ba 
and 
КСА 
ог 


0 
from 


in 


he 


As 
by th 


th 


За 


Schoo 
Aditi 


Troops for Saurashtra was 
ntwa for 11 days in which 700 
officers, regular Army staff 
n staff participated. 


igccher's Training Camp was 
e at Bantwa  (Sorath) in 
Vernmei Where 34 teachers from 
Xi Pies Schools and three teachers 
Struction Overnment schools received 
Vement. in Auxiliary Cadet Corps 
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adh scouts and girl guides from 

dia py Bharat participated in the All- 

ld in Z Scouts and Girl Guides Rally 
Yderabad in last December. 


ets, 24 
Civilia 


Бап 


* 


* * * 


а se 


e duel to the suggestions made 


educationists of Bombay State, 
abus for Primary schools has 
been simplified and 
oriented to ensure a 
higher standard of 
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The 

пес State Government has recently 
i а scheme of providing 
л Scho villages. 4,000 


al ol-less 
teachers are 


posts of 
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TO-DAY 


sanctioned for staffing adequately all 
rural Primary schools in the state. 


* * 


* ж 


The State Legislative Assembly of 
Himachal Pradesh has passed a Com- 
pulsory Primary Education Bill. It will 
be enforced in the State after receiving 
the assent of the President of India. 

* * * * 

Under a large-scale Primary school 
expansion scheme, 3,895 additional 
teachers have been appointed in the 
Government Primary schools and 1,731 
new voluntary aided schools in Hyder- 
abad. The Government has sanctioned 
the scheme of appointing 34 additional 


Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 


Two new six-teacher Primary schools 
have been organised in the compulsory 
education area of Secundarabad; five 
new Government Primary schools and 
one voluntary aided school opened in 
Aurangabad district and 51 new Central 
Primary schools with seven teachers 
each opened at Taluk headquarters and 
important towns. In different Com- 
munity Project areas of the State, 18 
single-teacher Primary schools and 26 
two-teacher Primary schools with a 
Basic bias have recently been intro- 
duced. [ 

* * 


* * 


The Government of Madhya Pradesh 
have sanctioned the opening of 1,000 
new Primary schools during the 
current year. 479 posts of additional 
teachers are sanctioned for new Pri- 


mary schools. 


* * 


* * 


Under the Five-Year Development 
Plan, 114 new co-educational Primary 


schools have been opened in Pepsu 
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and ten old type Primary schools con- 
verted into Basic schools. Seventy five 
posts of teachers in Rs. 50-100 grade 
have been sanctioned for improving the 
existing Primary school standard. 


ж ж ж ж 


The Government of 
accepted a total donation of Rs. 78,000 
for the construction of eight new 
Primary school buildings at different 
places in the State. An equal amount 
has been sanctioned as grant-in-aid. 

ae ok ж 


* 


Students of the Gurukul High 
School, Ghotkopur, Bombay observed 
GNE, December Ist, 1953 
ee as Self-Study Day. 


In honour of the day 
pupils scrubbed and dusted the class- 
rooms and furniture, worked as school 
gardeners, administrators, teachers and 
successfully carried out the programme 
of the day. 


After the day's self-study programme 
a joint meeting of. the permanent 
teachers of the school and these pupil- 
teachers was inaugurated by the Princi- 
pal. 


Under the Social 


education pro- 
gramme in the 


Community Project 


Area of Bhopal, 43 Social education 
centres have started 

iai SEA E 
S car functioning in the 


State since August 
last. About 450 adults receive literacy 
lessons in these centres. 15 Social 
education centres have been opened in 
Bhopal City and Sehore only. 


Useful village information is dissemi- 
nated to farmers through a network of 


Saurashtra 


49 village libraries. Bhopal Samachar, 
a monthly Local Government paper 
supplements day-to-day information to 
these libraries, village schools ап 
village patels. 


A training camp has been recently 
established at Sanchi where 145 village 
school teachers receive training n 
village development activities. Villagers 
in the project areas are educated ® 
deal with their daily problemé 
through such organisations as Vika 
Mandals, Youth Clubs and Bal Sabha 
At present 45 Primary, seven Jun 
Basic and three Middle schools are 1" 
in the Community Project Area. 


* * * * 


A Night school organised under E 
auspices of the Social Services pe 
in Coorg is working with 21 studen 
its rolls. The members of the leag 15 
completed the construction of is 
feet long road in the Mercara Mu 
pality. 


A coordinating committee has b 
formed to supervise the progress ei 
Five-Year Educational DeveloP 
Programme in the State. 


* * * ii 
sm SOM 
Under the National Extensio? poth 
vices Scheme, the students pools 


boys and girls) of Secondary : сой” 
in the State of Madhya Bharat C490. 
pleted the construction of ab" дара 
Primary school buildings in 

District. 


* * + 


n 
At present 15,000 adults E vation 
instruction in 1,000 Adult edu 
centres in Pepsu. 
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? Six groups of 74 students and pro- 
essors of Ranbir College, Sangrur, 
шшен for manual labour in six 
ent villages of Dhuri Community 
ide Area. The College Dramatic 
15 gave variety entertainment and 

| performances in different villages. 


* А * 


Bn a view to bringing about a 
life eae ee with the realities of 
Cochi e Government of Travancore- 
Ens sit have sanctioned Ше or- 
Cath: ation of a “Labour Week” 

eo in High schools of the State. 
Ses years “Labour Week” was 
TS ved from 25th January to 31st 

nuary, 1954. 


* ЕУ * * 


TAN invitation of the Government 
Tom and the State Government, 
às organised a camp in Funda- 

mental Education in 
Mysore City for 16 
selected post-gradu- 
ates from Austria, 
ermany Burma, Denmark, France, 
Fou add Holland, India and Norway. 
: Selecta am candidates have been 
ent of inan, 0208 by the Govern- 


кайа in 
ame ital 
Education tal 


Belgium 


n 
1 ei bud unlike either Adult educa- 

Jeet or Ocial education, the primary 
Vel Sa this training course is to de- 
e cor conomie and cultural order 
Ned p munity. Under the scheme, 
ав ; Personnel shall be recruited in 
Unesco under the United 


Technical Assistance Pro- 


I 
ü tion 


Under the guidance of the Central 
Bureau of Psychology, Allahabad, five 


centres of the 

U.P.B f 
Ercole o Bureau of psycho- 
| logy at Meerut, 
Bareilly, Lucknow, Kanpur and 


Banaras carried on the work of voca- 
tional and personnel guidance on an 
individual basis. 


Standardisation of the Hindi Attain- 
ment Test for the eighth Class (B.P.A. 
Т. 2) on a representative sample of 
3,354 for all over the districts of Uttar 
Pradesh has recently been completed. 
Work is now in progress for preparing 
age-wise norms for the same test. 

A Manual of Instruction for the Ver- 
bal Group Test of Intelligence for 12 
plus (B.P.T. 12) has now been pub- 
lished. It gives all the details of test 
standardisation—key, table of norms 
and other technical details. 
dified forms of U.P. 
Hindi Adaptation of the Standard- 
Binet-Test will shortly be published. 
This will serve as the test to Hindi 


speaking children. 


Revised and mo 


THE FOREIGN SCENE 


Moscow 5 school childr en ever yday 
7 5 ns of a ildren’s 
visit differ ent ectio Chil 


of Books". 1 
<b: a creative centre 
Children’s House where authors, Cri- 
BES tics of children’s 
books, editors, artists and other 
workers of the publishing house mix 
with young readers, pedagogues, 

kers and youth organisa- 


ibrary wor. с s 
ies Утһеу hold lively discussions with 
each other. Authors hear children’s 
opinions of their books. 

ith readers at schools 


Discussions W : 
libraries and young 


at children’s 
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pioneer places are arranged to gauge 
readers’ reactions and demands and dis- 
cover how children of different age- 
groups appreciate various works of 
fiction and popular science. 


* ж ж ж 


The College des Ecossais in France 
recently introduced a special class for 
the 15 super-intelligent pupils from the 


local Primary schools 
Class for Gifted 


Pupils whe would not 
BP otherwise make pro- 
gress commensurate with their high 


intelligence quotient. Boys and girls 
of ages varying between seven and 11 
years regain mental equilibrium here 
under skilled teachers. Each student 
Eets a sealed envelope containing 
questions on his chosen subject of 
study. He in turn works on these seal- 
ed orders and in formal examinations at 
the age of eleven, excels students 
taught on orthodox lines. 

* * 


ж * 


The number of cultural centres open- 
ed so far in Hungary is 1,729. One 
hundred and sixty 
three more cultural 

centres were sche- 
duled to be inaugurated in factories 
and villages before the end of 1953. 


Cultural Centres 
in Hungary 


The Hungarian Government spent 300 
million forints on the establishment and 
‚ expansion of cultural centres in 1953. 


* * * * 

Driver training for youth is now re- 
garded as a necessity by the majority 
of Secondary school educators in the 
U.S.A. Nearly 9,000 
Public Secondary 
Schools in the U.S.A. 
offer courses in proper driving methods 
as part of their regular curriculum, 
Students are taught to drive auto- 
mobiles with their studies in History, 


Driving in 
Schools 
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Algebra, Chemistry and other scholastic 
courses. Liability insurance companies 
are impressed with the safety records 
being possessed by well-trained young 
drivers. 


* Li ж a 


The Ford Foundation has financed a 
course for parents in Chicago Uni 


versity. Its purpose is to help them 
bring up their 
Ford Help to children as good 


BAREIS citizens, teach them 
wholesome attitudes towards social wr 
other problems and successful metho d 
of solving them, learn selí-disciplin 
and cultivate a constructive outlook’ 
* * 


ж ж 


In pursuance of the Central Зона 
ment’s (Ministry of External Affal 
scheme for increase 
educational facilite 
in India for ae 
students, the Government of Rajast 
have agreed to give free education 
two African students every yea" 

ЕЯ 


Help to 
Africa 


* * 


ng bas 


A new type of school buildi tional, 


been evolved in Hungary; educa 


гері” 

health and 977. 

Hungaia: requ“ 

New Schools tectural in 

ments were ‘mary 

view in planning the new Prin 
school at Szikszo, the country’s ™ 

village. ñ 

её: 

The Szikszo school has now р 

open for more than two as 


Teachers report that the entire pe jer 
made their work considerably © 
than in old type schools. 


Several thousand Primary sch 
Hungary will be built on the mo 
the Szikszo school. 


n 
f 


EL 
Sd 0 


* * 
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The Mutasarrif of Baghdad, Sayid 


Abdul Jabbar Fatmi announced to 
Carry out a new school and public 
health programme 


Iraq Plan 
t within various dis- 


ê tricts of Iraq. The 
Y schools will be for boys and girls, 
our of them in Baghdad and seven in 
other towns. 


Water-borne 
other parts 
gramme. 


uu Ministry of Education has ask- 

DERRE Development Board for an esti- 

Ver е of building constructions for ‘Uni- 
Sity City’ in the capital. 


* 


dispensaries form the 
of Sayid Jabbar's pro- 


ы * * 


Among Arab countries, Lebanon 


h s 
as enrolled the highest percentage of 


children in schools. At present there 
Lebanon are some 150,000 
Cen-agers Primary pupils, re- 


Der e presenting about 80 
or PAN of the school-age population 
At th 12 per cent of the population. 
Jibrail Rural Fellowship centre in 
Conducta socio-economic programme is 
Sted for teen-age boys and girls. 


Th 
Equo, Lebanese Ministry of National 
Schoo] lon is establishing three new 

5 for such teen-agers. 


* 
* 


The p * * 
Men,  OCumenting Centre, a depart- 
established in Paris, rue 
Urie, is a remarkable reference 
and work organisa- 
tion. It supplies re- 
{cords is search workers the 
heir Work ich they need for facilitating 


Pier, о 


Mic 
in pro * 
in Franc ming 


The 
Which Чер artment publishes a bulletin 


and philosophical works 


Nic 
Publ; a 
“hed throughout the world. 


OS : наб ses later to 
techn; Very month reviews scientific’ clas 


In cooperation with the publishing 
department, a Photography service re- 
produces on paper or on Micro-films 
the documents indicated in the bulletin 
and furnishes them to research workers. 


Nearly 100,000 sheets of documents 
intended for about 5,000 persons in 
French or foreign establishments are 
recorded on Micro-films every month. 

* * 


book “One Week’s 


* * 


In a 103-page 


News", just published by Unesco, 
Jacques Kayser, a French journalist 

gives a graphic 
News Coverage study of Interna- 


tional Press Report- 
ing. The book makes a comparative 
analysis of newspapers in 17 countries 
during a one-week period—5th to 11th 
March, 1951. The newspaper covered 
from India was ‘The Times of India’, 
Bombay and Delhi. 


Selected from all continents, three- 
quarters of the papers under study 
gave precedence that week to domestic 
rather than foreign news. Fourteen of 
the 17 gave greater space to crime acci- 
dents and sport than to education, 
science and culture. 

ч studies”, . the Unesco fore- 
аа “ensure fuller and better 
coverage of um World's news T 

* 


the Oslo Employ- 
Trop said recently 
at 95 per cent of 
city’s children pro- 
ceed “ to . various 
forms of further education on complet- 
ing their elementary school course at 
the age of 14. The remaining 5 per 
cent who enter the labour market 


i iately, decide mostly to attend 
dme fit themselves for better 


The Manager of 
ment Office su Ў 
t 


Oslo Elementary 
Education 


jobs. " Р * * 
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Puckle Hill House, one of the few 
public supported schools specializing in 
the treatment and training of spastics 
over 14, was founded 
two years ago in 
Kent, England. The 
county mansion housing the school is 
run as a community. An ordinary 
course of Secondary education is given, 
each subject being ‘selected for its 
practical value. Actual training in such 
vocational subjects as horticulture, care 
of livestock, poultry keeping and 
domestic science begins when sufficient 
progress has been made in the 
Secondary course. 


School for 
Spastics 


Most of the work in the school is 
outdoor, after which pupils return to 
the schoolroom for a construction 
class. 


Much time is devoted to remedial 
treatment, physiotherapy and speech- 
therapy. Control of the mouth, jaws, 
vocal cords and enunciation are record- 
ed on wire-recording machines. Thus, 
in such occupational therapy class, 
spastics learn weaving, rug-making, 
basket-making and such occupations. 


a * * * 


In 1950, a radical reform was intro- 
duced into Sweden to replace the ele- 
mentary school course of seven years 
by a nine-year com- 
pulsory comprehen- 
sive school educa- 
tion course. Under the School Reform 
Scheme, the coming generation will get 
such vocational guidance as is suited to 
their personal requirements as also to 


their needs as members of a com- 
munity. 


School Reform 
Scheme 


The comprehensive school is divided 
into three stages, each of three years’ 
duration. In the lowest stage, infant 
school teachers, trained to teach in 
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classes 1-4, conduct the classes; the 
middle stage by teachers, trained to 
teach in classes 3-6 and the highest 
stage by subject teachers. 

Preliminary vocational education m 
organised in the ninth class and, wies 
necessary, is replaced by a genera 
practical training. Experiments E 
also carried out tó vary curricula to ar 
the needs of different types of pur: 
on the basis of a school maturity едал 
nation. English teaching is introduce? 
into the fifth class and forms the pe 
pal foreign language; teaching 
German starts in the seventh class a? 
French in the ninth class. 


š * ok 


Unesco conducted an International 
Seminar at Nuwara Eliya in Cel 
August last, on the contribution ke A 
teaching of mo aa 
languages towa y- 
education to help ? 
ing in a world community. 


+: 

The Seminar brought together e 
40 experts from 18 Member State lere 
Unesco. The participants cons! reign 
the benefits which the study of tor tion 
languages, literature and civiliza e 
could have on the mental developer, 
of students. It was agreed that а d in 
visual aids could be widely US 
language teaching. 


Seminar on 
Languages 


«ion 
The delegates were of the ОР ey 
that teachers of modern languag ned 
all levels should be highly ® ^ 
specialists. А 


‘o05 

The Seminar devoted several e 
to the study of language problem, 
Asia and Australia. The gener? ja 
census of opinion among the de in 
was that the medium of instruct be 
all countries and at all levels sho" 
the mother tongue. 


н * 


* 
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S Owned by the Students’ Association, 
re Village near Oslo in Norway has 
350-room tenements. In term line the 
village is occupied 
by students from all 
over Norway. 


Student-run 
otel 


Last summer vacation, the student- ` 


os village was open to tourists 

Of go = over the world. A net profit 

Associ 00 was made by the Student 
Sociation with this tourist trade. 


* à x : 


System reform the educational 
teacher an emergency scheme of 
E. training called “the Balai 
instit S Tortulis Pendikikan Guru" the 
Ute for mass teacher training by 
written lessons was 
started in July, 1950 
Ind $ at Bandung in 
mun The essential task of the 
ае is the drafting, printing and 
sig bution of lessons for a complete 
Year teachers’ training course 

comin Indonesia. 
Dida’ Mainspring of the Institute is its 
€ach ical Section and its selected 
О E and specialists in education 
aig dp ап and write the lesson with the 

а good reference library. 


meth use of study mainly covers 
Prima 5 of teaching the subjects of the 
les d School curriculum. Before the 
by à d are printed they are approved 
bers rafting committee of five mera- 
form These lessons are issued in the 

of a Weekly magazine illustrated 


In order to 


Teahcer Training 
У Written Lessons 


_with drawings, photographs and maps. 


Special issues are prepared for the 
supervisory staff. — 

All lessons are printed in Bahasa 
Indonesia, the national language, and 


sent to all schools and training colleges. 


The first group of trainees was sent 
out in 1951 to begin teaching in new 
Primary schools, called Pengantar, 
Kewadjiban, Beladjai. The trainees 
were taught part time (7-30 to 11 a.m.) 
and had the afternoon spare for the 
study of Balai Kursus lessons. 


* ж * * 


Under the Technical Cooperation 
Programme and Foreign Operations 
Administration, more than 17,000 
civilians from the 
U. S. Technical other free nations of 
сал the world have come 
to the United States for technical train- 
ing since 1949—an average of 3,700 each 
year since the programme started. 
Some 12,800 nationals from Western 
European countries, 800 nationals from 
Far Eastern countries came to observe 
the practices, principles and philoso- 

hies known as the *American Way". 
In 1953 alone, more than 2,800 European 
about 400 from free China, 


ionals, ЕЧ 
та Са, the Philippines and 
Thailand came to the States under 


these programmes. 


Armed Forces have been 


the US, hnical training for foreign 


providing tec 
military personnel. 
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have been recently reading an in- 

teresting and rather unusual book 
about the teaching profession. It is 
called *Chalk in my hair" and the 
writer has adopted for himself the 
nom-de-plume of "Balaam", "the man 
whose eyes are Open." He sums up the 
theme of the book in a characteristic 
remark: "All teachers go mad in the 
end. This book is the story of how I 
went off my head"! 


It is a book written in the lighter 
vein in which the author, a practising 
teacher, describes his honest impres- 
sions of what school life is really like, 


without using the “rose-tinted spect- 
acles sometimes worn by edu- 
cationists.” Almost everyone can read 


this book with a certain measure of 
light-hearted amusement, because the 
author brings his scintillating mind to 
play on the "trials, irritations, shams 
and absurdities” which beset school 
life and he debunks cleverly some of 
the rather tall expectations that are 
entertained from the average teacher 
by those who look upon his work from 
a great height or a safe distance. I 
feel, however, that this is: a kind of 
book which should be read seriously 
not by the teachers themselves but by 
Headmasters, Inspectors апа other 
educational administrators as well as 
parents and public men. The ordinary 
teacher, who finds in it a magnified 
and artistically exaggerated picture of 
his frustrations is apt to feel depressed 
and may even lose his faith in the value 


and the dignity of his profession. But 


the honest administrator or outsider» 
who reads an account of what the ordi- 
nary teacher has to put up with—some 
times through lack of human sympathy: 
sometimes through lack of imaginatio 
sometimes through lack of men { 
elasticity, sometimes through lack 0 
educational understanding and _ 
times through lack of funds—wl 
chastened and sobered and ask 
what can be done to humani 
conditions under which our 
work and to sweeten the re 
which exists between them an 
educational authorities and the j 
munity? No radical improvemen 
possible till our conscience begins 
prick us sharply and we not only 
that such conditions are intolerable 
that they should not be tolerate 
However, I am perhaps anticipatin 
story. 


I think I had better share 
a few quotations from this boo 
bring out, in the author’s ow? ie 
the picture of the school as he “ad 
and the lot of the poor teacher i 
visualizes it in the light of his рё 
experience, And, in reading it, iptio? 
should remember that this dese gis 
relates to English schools and ioy 
teachers who, on the whole, еп} d 
much greater measure of freedom uch 
whose conditions of work are ° gaid 
more satisfactory—I should havê “our 
much less unsatisfactory—tha? 
own. 


ze 

teachers 
ionshiP 

atio he 


com- 


to 
feel 
put 


g the 


ou 


with von 


hi 


es it 
he 


nal 
ou 
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“ 
Е. E am rather bewildered when I read 
Ente ‚ books on Education, for the 
thin ors seem to be writing about some- 
the 8 hoe is altogether remote from 
E ools I have known.  Head- 
to ers, like the London police, appear 
A d а magnificent body of men, doing 
St Кө» erful work; teachers (though 
love ар) are all inspired with a real 
ce. ae their work and see Education 
ong oe Adventure; the children all 
are wes be’ educated, and cry if they 
ind of at home; and by a mysterious 
nflu ot magic, known as the Teacher's 
ence, all the ills from which 


Society j M c RES 
be healed, suffering will quite shortly 
It is an interesting picture, but I 


recognize it. In the schools I 
nown, the teachers are often 
ar › impatient, and bored, 
their vs Occasionally heard to curse 
than Бр in the classroom and more 
While 5 Casionally in the staff room, 
Ee of the pupils are frequently 
5 for iberately a damned nuisance. 
better » headmasters, the less said the 
m 15 convinced that all the usual 
Out education being a "creative 
lo or an "adventure"—expres- 
I confess without re- 
Sye ya? І have often used!—is just 
Мола y According to him, it is 
D gery ut—in the main—a deadly 
тыз s бр a heart-breaking routine. 
оноу Ollowing paragraph evoke а 
Ehe ch: chord in your memory? 
dio, Chief curse of school life is the 


005 woes 
"d аһа ity of its routine. A bell 
bibe] go ЭП classes go into the hall or 


EN rings Morning assembly; another 
tots, агы the classes change their 
ch ms; an else the teachers change 
ngo c Other bell rings and a similar 
Ver takes place; another bell 


and all classes go out for their morning 
break, and the staff gather in the com- 
mon room for their morning cup of tea 
and daily grumble; and so it goes on 
throughout the day. In an office, people 
do not work in this robot fashion to the 
commands of a bell trigger. The 
nearest approach, perhaps, is prison 
life.” 


There are several pungent but intri- 
guing character sketches of Head- 
masters and other teachers which bring 
to life certain types of persons whom 
all of us know and from whom 
thousands of their colleagues and 
pupils have suffered generation after 
generation. Here is a character sketch 
of a teacher, naughtily named Thomas 


Whale: 


“Whale was a character, the perfect 
caricature of the old-fashioned school- 
master. He was a tall, gaunt figure 
with a pronounced stoop, and he carried 
triumphantly a large hooked nose 
which seemed to use as a pointer, just 
as Keate, the famous and infamous old 
Eton master, is said to have used his 
bushy eye-brows. Inside the school he 
was a terror, though outside he was 
perfectly amiable. 

“Above all other voices I have heard, 
e Voice of Authority. His 


ere final and irrevocable; 
to endure 


his was th 
statements W 2 
his decisions were mea 

er the Day of Judgment. There 
was no handle to his remarks which 
you could seize in order to enter upon 
an interesting exchange of views. 
There was no chink through which a 
difference of opinion might creep. 
Nothing could be added except silent 
assent. Discussion fell dead after he 


had spoken.” 
“If argument wit 
the question even in 


h him was out of 
the staff room, how 
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much more was it so in the classroom. 
He prided himself on being an iron 
disciplinarian, whose pupils instantly 
did what he wished them to do in the 
way that he wished them to do it. One 
of my classes once described to me how 
he one day went into the form room, 
when I had left it after marking the 
register, sat down heavily at the 
master's desk, and said crisply: 
‘Atlases!’ One or two hands raised 
themselves, and a daring voice said, 
Sir! ‘“Altases” I said,’ responded 
Whale, fixing the daring boy with a 
grim stare, and thumping the desk; 
‘and when I say “Atlases” I want no 
discussion about it. If you have lost 
your atlas you can give me an explan- 
ation at the proper time. This is not 
the proper time...... Page 34, тар of 
Australia!’ The hands dropped, the 
daring boy subsided, and the class 
turned to page 34.” 


(It came out at the end of the period 
that the “daring boy” was only trying 
to point out that Whale had by mistake 
corned the period of another colleague, 
who cooled his heels in the verandah 
while the class ploughed through the 
lesson on Australia from Page 34!) 
And then follows this delicious re- 
ference to the fondness of many pon- 
derous Headmasters (and others, in- 
cluding politicians) for platitudes on 
which they thrive themselves and feed 
all. those who happen to be at their 
mercy! (I am sure you can think of 
many such excellent persons in your 
own experience), 


“Whale was a pioneer in the realm 
of platitudes, voicing conventional 
ideas as though they were the original 
thoughts of a man years ahead of his 
time. 


‘You may laugh at me, gentlemen,’ 
he would say, after making a statement 


which no one would think of disputing; 


‘I am used to being laughed at. I am 
used to being a voice crying in the 
wilderness. But it is a voice which 


tells the truth while others are burying 
their heads in the sand,’ 

"He thought of himself as a man 
apart from and above the issues which 
confront the ordinary teacher. Long 
service in the profession had provided 
him with a seat in the clouds from 
which to look down upon struggling 
humanity, and especially upon the res 
of his profession.” 


He is very keen—I think quite rightly 
—that Headmasters should not C" 
themselves off from class teaching ал" 
set themselves: up as super-admin 
trators, exercising their empty ud 
about tremendous trifles. The follo 


al 
ing description of the “Headmaster 
attitude” will, I hope, lead to per 
heart searching on the part of k^ is 
e 


of our Headmasters. In any cas m 
a good thing to be able sometim 
see ourselves as others see us: 


“Unfortunately educationists 
much nonsense on the subject ot ters: 
masters as they do on other ma 
It is nearly always assume 
lecturers and the textbooks that 
headmaster is wise and 
teacher of vast experience W 0 
always be ready to offer 
guidance to the young members thing 
staff. In practice he is often n? be ? 
of the kind. He is quite likely t° а 


weakling, a bully, a humbug: 
drone. an 
Е m 
"The job itself is corrupting. 2 ance 
removed from the corrective p Јей 
of staff room or common room, 2^" the 


to himself, with power to 8 pii axed 


conditions of life of a few en 
children and a score or 50 ® to ri 
breathes an air too rarefie 
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Vision 
ceedingly 1 а knowledge of men ех- 
of оро т їп any teacher, his sense 
and feeb] ion grows steadily  feebler 
Schoo] кш The trumpery details of 
mans e assume in hi 
ajor importance. his eyes а 
« 
Many he 
little m Md suffer from having too 
now em and not enough sense to 
exams, ma ae do a little. Terminal 
t Bivings e 3 lists, sports days, prize- 
tact with hie form their only real con- 
- Upon such е school. The head seizes 


heal 
thy. Unless he has a breadth of 


Sàgerness pec in an unconscious 
Uss which justify his existence. The 
RG prep S Headinaster сап put into 
Simple so for and running of a 
е Worthy с: examination would 
rst grow of a young girl going to her 

n-up dance. I have known a 


b 


«master 
himself not an unkindly man "n 
тар ret himself into a week's 
S be ij y. preise a master happened 
layed c the exams and was 
Marking or Couple of days in the 
Lea, OT his papers" 
st this t ` 
| asters p impeachment" of the head- 
| Н Superion ms give any righteous sens? 
| qc еш ity to the teachers, һе is 
ave 
] 


t 4 
сл Co gri out that most teachers 
Merely rom any sense of vocation 

š Pu "d to earn a living. 
ч Шош" is worth stating because 
| ay TS lo People imagine that all 
Children .OVe their work, love the 


Insp: nt 
А сергей y teach, and were directly 
hot tal 5 become teachers by 2 
t tr Ppointments bureau. It is 


Part; 

o Нец ar s ery few teachers have any 

oth, Ке of vocation. They b> 
ег rs for the same reason that 


S Ecom 
e e cler 
Nductors.” ks or salesmen ОГ 


the, °acher: 
id Wee yon not a class apart, and 
© special brand of halo. 1 


am sure that less nonsense would be 
written about Education (the capital E 
is intentional) if it were more generally 
accepted that the people who do the 
educating are as ordinary as the man 
next door." 


“I am gravely suspicious of those 
who tell us that the whole future of 
civilization depends upon the work of 
the teacher." 

“The future of civilization depends 
upon а thousand factors, and the 
teacher is only one, and by no means 
the most important, of these factors. 


“The solemn attitude to education 
tends to isolate teachers from the rest 
of the community, which is bad both 
for teachers and for the community. 
Moreover, people who talk about 
teachers saving the world from chaos 
are apt to adopt a ‘leave it to the 
teacher" attitude when faced with any 
social problem; they shirk difficulties 
which ought to be faced by the com- 
munity as а whole. When young 

ht breaking into shops, 

xes, or sense- 
lessly destroying property, it is merely 
a form of escapism to write to the 
ng what is wrong with the 

Teachers, alas, are just ordi- 
to do a hundred 


nary people striving to CO 
things and perhaps achieving a dozen. 


Thay possess nO infallible -prophylactic 
which сап be applied against social 


papers а ski 
teachers. 


disease. 
‘Why not give lessons О: 


“Bless your heart Retired Colonel or 
Indignant Citizen, teachers have been 
giving lessons on citizenship for years. 
They are just as effective 1n preventing 

е i nts from sinning д8 
a lesson on T vould be in pre- 
venting dogs from chasing cats. 


n citizenship? 
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I have given these rather lengthy 
quotations purposely because I wish 
to pose a question before teachers in 
our own country. There is certainly a 
great deal of truth in this point of view 
but is it the whole truth? It gives one 
side of the picture but is that the whole 
picture? Is it true to say that teaching 
really brings no genuine satisfaction 
or feeling of self-expression to the 
teacher? Are there no persons in the 
profession who are genuinely "called" 
to it and who would rather go on doing 
this work, inspite of its many heart- 
breaks and headaches. than other things 
which bring much greater money and 
prestige? This is a question about 
which I would invite teachers to ex- 
press their views honestly through this 
journal or otherwise. I have fondly 
held the view that education is a very 


important and significant activity, that 
a good teacher can, and does, make a 
profound difference in the life of his 
children, that there is a real, creative 
thrill of achievement in patiently dis- 
covering their aptitudes and helping 
them to cultivate these aptitudes, 1 
winning over their love and planting 
in them the seeds of right values and 
appreciations. If education were 
mainly the drudgery that it is med 
out to be and made no noticeable 
difference either to the individual т 
to the community, there woul к 
little hope for the human race p 
justification for the valiant effort t à 
some of the finest men and sm 
have always made for the evolution 
а better social order and а 
gracious pattern of culture. 

коб. 


(Continued from page 51) 


to remedies ior their bites. He had 
started this study before 1785 when he 
had succeeded Koenig as Naturalist to 
the Company at Vizagapatam. He had 
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on the Coromandel Coast, an 


also specialized in the study 0 


large collection of 170 drawings © 
to his credit, е 
в. А. Saleto” 


CU 


pre Activity High School by Laurence 
we laum; Harper & Brothers, New 
Ork, 1953. Price: $4-50. 


Tas activity movement in American 
pine un has had its origin in the 
Boum. ional philosophy of thinkers like 
in zh Е roebel and Pestolozzi and 
pi America itself in the thinking and 
PE a of educationists like Francis 
Кр William James, Thorndike, 
he Bode and John Dewey. _As 
stand ood today, the act vity principle 
dom for any special type of 
is pr Apa philosophy *but for all that 
" Ogressive in the theory and prac- 
984 modern education in that 
alone: Y. It is not a principle of method 
implie is a complete system having 
or Ы 1905 of a far-reaching nature 
Gentian am construction, school 
eae educational guidance and 
e ти education о? the slow and 

9 Ang ted learner and for a host of 
ig d e practices. The “Activity 
treatis chool” of Flaum is naturally a 
comple: which besides presenting а 
treng ete philosophy of the progressive 
Stud 5 in education makes a thorough 
thst aes the many problems of detail 
pro е organisation of a high school 

&ressive lines would raise. 


sections of the book 
Dhilo = TS I to V) are essentially 
e 9phical and somewhat verbose. 
cover resentation is lucid but does not 
Quent апу fresh ground. The subse- 
Parts (Chapters VI to XX) are 


s earlier 
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devoted to a detailed examination of 
the various segments of the curricular 
arc such as the Humanities, 
Language experiences, Music experien- 
ces, Art experiences, Vocational Educa- 
tion and the like, to reporting of the 
“activity units” that have been success- 
fully worked out in different curricular 
areas and at different age levels, and 
to a discussion of some of the organiza- 
tional and other problems relating to 
the education of the slow and the 


gifted learner, educational guidance 
апа evaluation. 
While expounding the activity 


approach in music and art, however, 
the author has, one cannot help feeling, 
somewhat overshot his mark. While 
no one would dispute that the central 
function of art and music is to help the 
individual create and appreciate beauty 
in various forms and in various 
mediums, it is difficult to see eye to 
eye with the recommendations that the 
teaching of the subjects should also be 
through “problem units” of the type 
found useful in the other subjects. 
This is not to deny that “units” may 
have their place in this area as else- 
where, but surely art experiences being 
so interesting in themselves do not 
have to be sugar-coated to bè made 
attractive. 

The treatment of the various issues 
relating to vocational education is 
masterly. It is made clear that 
vocational education to be given to 
adolescents in a high school can only 
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be of a pre-entry type. It should be 
general enough to permit the prepara- 
tion to be widely applicable to a variety 
'of occupational situations. It is obvi- 
ous, the author contends with justifica- 
tion, that a society which attaches such 
great importance to the qualities of 
versatility and adaptability cannot en- 
courage in the schools a type of prepa- 
ration suited only to narrowly defined 
jobs. 


But while the book gives a fairly de- 
tailed idea of how a high school should 
be organized оп activity lines, and 
Of its possible structure within the 
limits of a given staff and physical 
plant, it makes no mention of the 
obstacles that have obstructed a wider 
implementation of the activity prog- 
rammes in the past and are likely to 
impede progress in the future. Think- 
ing of the impediments, lack of under- 
standing and even hostility on the part 
of parents, lack of teachers adequately 
trained for the demands of an activity 
programme, conservatism and inertia 
of teachers and several other factors 
come to mind. But equally, if not 
more formidable than all these, is the 
stranglehold of the external school 
leaving examination taken at the end 
of the Secondary course which imposes 
severe limitations on the implementa- 
tion of any scheme of educational re- 
form at that stage. Unless Secondary 
education is delivered from this incu- 
bus, putting activity ideas into 
practice is going to be irritatingly 
slow. The eight-year study has amply 
shown that examinations are not even 
in the interest of academic achieve- 
ment, and yet so little is being done to 
remedy the evil! 


Veda Prakasha 


"The Dodo"—The Story of a Village 
School Master by Vicars Bell; pub- 
lished by Faber & Faber, 1953. Price: 
12 sh. 6d. 


que is much more than a book on 
Education or on the mission of a 
teacher; it is the portrait of а country- 
side and a people. In the larger sense, 
it is, therefore, a book of high educa- 
tional value, but the region in which it 
is laid restricts many of its immediate 
conclusions to village life in England. 


What emerges is bound up with the 
personality of the author. - 
large-hearted, idealistic, p 
with a delightful sense о 
humour and devoted to children in 
all kinds. A Village Schoolmaster 1 
England is more than a schoolmaster: 
he is a general factotum in the a 
and is respected by everybody from id 
Squire down to the youngest 
Generations of children pass {нөн 
his hands, and he may live to see n 
children's — grand-children bow s 
the village school over which he n 
for years presided. Three-parts of m 
success lies in his ability to accept st 
environment and to use it to the Hen 
advantage, and there can be Ww 
doubt that Vicars Bell loves hes 
countryside in which he works and e 
moulded its inhabitants. perman? 
and temporary, to the best advantage: 


His bias is strongly and naturally at 
favour of rural life and his reste’ ^. 
the passing of his ‘line of schoolmas'¢ 
is one that most readers will share. һе 
the attributes I have mentione 
adds a relish in well written En ple 
of which his book is an admir? 
example. Indeed, in its арра! 
casual comments is а well of WS 
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B to teach good writing in the 

d S language. A love of natural 

cma "S an instinctive awareness of 

inde life and its abiding beauty 

Sad ie the story of his growth as man 
schoolmaster. 


К septem io his environment 
dia i: таб in it is the first requisite 
ies or village schoolmaster (or, 
accepta x any schoolmaster), so the 
БОЛЫР nce of accident is part of the 
both s = maintaining the harmony of 
ee зы t village. When large 
World Wi of children were, during 
to Bell’s аг II, evacuated from London 
Workers village, he and his regiment of 
Thare w ROSE stoutly to the occasion. 
but the ere the usual maladjustments, 
Speed y were conquered with amazing 
pe dents characteristic good humour. 
of Briti er part of the book is a record 
With ish rural and urban team-work 
^ ^ Village Schoolmaster running 
we i lun It is a record from which 
Case w ia have much to learn. In no 
ced t as healthy individualism sacri- 
needs 9 rues but the overriding 
ürst i the community always took 
oth Ё ace. This, surely, is a lesson 
far og teacher and taught. Itis а 
вем Dn a village schoolmaster in 
ndia s a village schoolmaster in 
are E { сопотіс and social conditions 
Would undamentally different that We 
uct mau commend either the con- 
to the. the conclusions of Vicars Bell 
ut ad Indian Village Schoolmaster. 
бау. aptability апа the capacity for 
Ree оа dominated by the good 
uper good humour that are 50 
e 21651 in "The Dodo’ might, it seems, 
in шашу cultivated and promote 
e Indian village of today. 


Muriel Wasi 
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Science 


Makers of Modern Science, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York and London, 
1953. $ 4-00; pp. 124, 132 and 134. 


E VER since the appearance of ‘best 
sellers’ like “Science for the Citi- 
zen” and “The Mysterious Universe”, 
the vogue of popular books on science 
has been spreading. Here is a Twentieth 
Century Trilogy, that surveys the work 
of three pioneers of modern science— 
Charles Darwin, Sigmund Freud and 


Albert Einstein. 


A veritable compendium, the volume 
is divided into three separately paged 
indexed sections. Dr. Paul B. 
Sears of Yale University contributes 
the first section on Charles Darwin. 
His is a lucid description of the 
thorough mental make-up of Darwin, 
the steady development of his theories 
and the indelible stamp they have left 
on the annals of science. 
versies about his theo- 
ries, Sigmund Freud's place among ihe 
Immortals is assured. Freud's theories 
of sex, instincts, the unconscious, etc.— 
monumental products of his creative 
intuition—have been presented by Dr. 
Gregory Zilboorg, himself a psycholo- 
gist of standing. The impact that 
Freudian psycho-analysis has made on 
many branches of human knowledge is 
well known, and this section will inte- 
rest students of psychology as well as 
laymen. 

No longer confined to high priests, 


the theory of relativity is now better 
ciated and the controversies that 


and 


Despite contro 


appre 1 
once ranged round it have been for- 
gotten. In the third section of the 

eld, a co-worker of 


volume, Leopold Inf 
Albert Einstein, ably interprets Ein- 


stein’s revolutionary scientific achieve- 
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ments. A brilliant attempt has been 
made to explain the theory which is 
the fundamental structure of modern 
physics. Einstein, “the greatest living 
scientist”, is still active. No intelligent 
persons can afford to miss this simple 
appraisal of relativity and concomitant 
theories. 


G. S. Dhar 


The Teaching of Science in Tropical 
Primary Schools by E. D. Joseph. Vol. 
I of the Unesco Handbooks on the 
Teaching of Science in Tropical Count- 
ries. Oxford University Press, Geoff- 
rey Cumberlege, 1953. Pp. 234; price: 
75. 6d. 


HIS volume is the first of a series 

of ten books intended to help and 
advise teachers of Science in Primary 
and Secondary schools in the Tropics. 
An effort has been made to enable the 
teacher to lead his pupils (age group 
6-12) to ап appreciation of scientific 
methods by making the best use of the 
child's natural interest in the teaching 
of science subjects. The book consists 
of two parts each of nine chapters. A 
list of materials needed for the practical 
work suggested in the book and a list 
of books have also been added as 


appendices. 


The first part seeks to guide the 
teacher in the How and Why of teach- 
ing science to those who are receiving 
formal education. More emphasis has 
been placed оп the Understanding of 
what science is. It is contended that a 
proper approach to the subject matter— 
whatever be the syllabus in the various 
schools and  grades—inculcates a 
healthy attitude of mind in young lear- 
ners and makes good citizens of them. 
The impact of science on our social and 


economic life demands that every citi- 
zen of the modern world should have 
a proper grasp of science—what scien- 
tists can or cannot do. With this end 
in view the book shows how best to 
correlate work in the classroom with 
the world outside. 


In the second part the author has 
formulated tentative lesson notes on an 
elastic syllabus to be followed in a 51х- 
year course of Primary schools. The 
subject has been grouped into (i) Living 
Things, (ii) Earth and Universe an 
(iii) Matter and Energy—ihe last one 
to be introduced only after the student 
enters the IV Form. The lessons are 
not planned as opportunities for trans- 
ferring bits of information to the youns 
learners but for mind training with @ 
view to creating better citizens. It 18 
recognised that the bulk of children 
who go through Primary schools wil 
not have facilities for higher educ? 
tion or science training. All that they 
should know is the scientific approach 
to any principle in order to be peace 
loving members of society. The book i$ 
replete with thought-provoking sugges 
tions to equip the teacher to attain this 


objective. 
s. С. Roy 


The Teaching of English 


“The English Association Boo 
Verse", George Allen and Unwin, 
Price: 6 sh. 3d. 


T HAT anthologies are useful thin g 
to have for both student and com 
mon reader, no one would dispute O“ to 
Their purpose is evident—to bring m Р 
a single volume а range of prose то 
poetry that will enable the reader 
trace the growth of a poetic ОГ Р 2 
form, and to assess the wor me 
writer or school of writers with 50 
proportion. 


k of 
1959. 
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today: . 


BOOK 


E rne English Association Book of 
E пса eschews the. chronological 
Eo el and instead divides its poetry 
Pha eight sections—Action, Love, Art, 
Nate, and Symbol, Man and 
Soci = the Span of Life, Man and 
са ety, and Man and God. One is not 
on x the first place, that these sec- 
Sot ате mutually exclusive. One is 
ae edis the second, that they are 
E irely arbitrary from both an 
rim н a poetical standpoint. 
е 1, опе іѕ пої sure that it is 
drastic i to eliminate chronology 50 

th y that a section can begin with 
and Yu retrace its steps to Marlowe 
Yeais ilton, dash forward to W. B. 

bor iege Roy Campbell, go back to 

and and Coleridge and end with 

r and Tennyson. 


tes ones the reader poetry in this 
Without in effect to give him selections 
type t system. An anthology of this 
With Probably provides the student 
Deu ee number and variety of 
random at he would wish to read at 
to confi but its organisation is bound 
that иы him. The moral of this 15 
е um author of ап Anthology must 
Section ( sure in his own mind of the 
а асл оѓ а publie that it is intended 

means To bring out anthologies as 
available merely of making new poetry 
Serve f. in conjunction with old, is t6 
And ro, valid purpose, Well printed 
in m oduced as is the present volume, 
large". Opinion, it adds nothing to the 
z тера iber of poetic anthologies that 
thore Y exist in India for the benefit o 
Tefu © whom English poetry is both 

Be апа delight. 


Muriel Wasi 


SERT. uc 
Cae Made Easy"—Book I by M. 
» Orient Longmans Ltd. Pub- 


REVIEWS 


lished 1952. (Reprinted 1953). Price: 
Rs. 1/8/-. 


HERE can be no question today 

that English in India must be taught 
as a foreign language. For the 150 years ` 
for which the British ruled India, 
English was, in a rather special sense,. 
a language of the country, and those 
who studied it in schools that sought to 
perfect the knowledge of English in 
India, were hardly aware of learning a 
foreign language. Sometimes this was 
an advantage because self-consciousness 
is one of the main defects, of the 
foreigner learning to speak an alien 
language ‘ара self-consciousness Was 
avoided. But in many cases this treat- 
ment of what was fundamentally a 
foreign language was treacherous be- 
cause it presumed all too lightly that 
anybody who spoke and had studied 
English at some stage of his collegiate 
career, could teach English in schools. 
That this was a mistake is now evident. 
Many of our graduates are the victims 
of a system of careless and casual teach- 
ing of what is ultimately а difficult 
foreign language. 

. Choksi faces the issue squarely 
zs she writes her book ‘English 
Made Easy’ for children who must now 
regard English as а foreign language, 
ie. as а language that they will accept 
as an academic language, but will never 
speak with spontaneity and never 
pede ible to dispute a5 | 

it is possible 0 3 
wa Chokes choice of Pe las s 
standard of work that she grades а В 
book and her adaptations of well-known 
poems. The adaptations n 
Mrs. Choksi's preconceived grade eae 
and this is unpar on: 


i ems, Т 
aa Ев Стау” һа5 two changes 
xi are to MY mind an attack upon a 


]l-known and favourite “nursery 
well- > . 


rag 
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rhyme. Adaptations of Stevenson's 
“The Swing” and Christina Rossetti’s 
"The Wind”: are both unfortunate. 
Poems of this kind become the child's 
property at a very early age. No- 
where, from any standpoint of poetry, 
are Mrs. Choksi’s adaptations advis- 
able, however neatly they may fit into 
her scheme of word-development. 


The predominantly Indian atmos- 
phere in which the book is written is an 
obvious advantage. Indian scenes and 
Indian characters are more easily re- 
membered by Indian children than the 
remote countryside and unfamiliar 
characters of England, but apparently 
no book оп English for Indian children 
can be written without some reference 
to English characters and English 
clothes and the English countryside. 
For here, English names abound; we 
have pictures of an English Tea Party 
(p. 190), of an English Children’s band 
(p. 192), of English huntsmen to illus- 
trate a Walter de la Mare poem that 
is characteristically English. Perhaps, 
as an introduction to the country in 
which English was born, this is not in- 
correct, but it is as well to accept and 
work or to reject a principle in its 


entirety. If English is a foreign 
language to most Indian children 
at the elementary stage, it 


should be taught in terms of Indian 
Scenes and Indian characters entirely. 
To the extent that English poems that 
imply an aequaintance with English 
background are taught in India, they 
should be introduced at a later stage of 
the zhild's development, when he is 
willing to accept ап unfamiliar envi- 
ronment as part of the process of 
widening the boundaries of his ex- 
perience. 


Muriel Wasi 


Training in Social Education by 
Meher C. Nanavatty. Published by 


the Indian Adult Education Associa- 
tien, Delhi, 1953; pp. 105. 


HE book places the train- 
ing of social education 
workers in its larger perspec- 


tive. The history and objectives о 
social education and considerations 0 
the social education worker precede the 
chapters on training. The author gives 
a comprehensive picture of training 0 
Social education workers in India 
including what is done by the kc 
munity Projects Administration. b. 
chapter on the ‘Contents of the тыш 
ing Course’ states what a social hes 4 
tion worker is expected to know, 1nC E 
ing the skills which he needs i 
develop in field work. This is supp. d 
mented by a valuable appendix 0 by 
selected list of syllabuses adopted Ne 
different organisations. Тһе сав 
on ‘Evaluation of Training’ pee 
could have been more poe n 
The author has not utilised the pee 
rich experience of the Community 

jects Administration in this field. 


The book contains a bibliography 
that betrays its author’s predilect 
for social, in preference to аа 
education work but on the F- re- 
social education workers will dans: 
ciate the work done by Shri teria 
vatty in putting together the та 
in this volume. 


Sohan Singh 


" n 
New Education їп the Making ic 
Pakistan: Its Ideology ап Cassell 
Problems by Fazlur Rahman. 3; pP 
and Company Ltd. London, 1999; 
166. Price: 15sh. 


de- 
T HIS is a collection of зрее асат 
livered by the Minister for : ns i? 
tion in Pakistan on various occasio hey 
the course of four years 1948-51. ducat 
Cover а wide.range of topics in € 
tion as well as on historical a” 
tural subjects. 
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ES та апа tribulations through 
5i the е ucation in Pakistan is passing 
xs Im time are similar to 
is es which our own country 
this So The speeches collected in 
the » ben state these problems, 
me diun I relating to illiteracy, 
Duros о instruction and the national 
Search, ce the mode of scientific re- 
whieh th A The | general lines along 
E. = solution is attempted also 
made b ose similarity to the approach 
у educationists in India. 


T А 
pos en important speech in the 
at the Joi is undoubtedly that delivered 

oard 2 Conference of the Advisory 
Sity Board ducation, the Inter-Univer- 

ducation and the Council of Technical 
View ор (pp. 71-92). It gives a broad 
Pakistan educational problems in 
in that ¢ and also of the progress made 
to note rap d up to 1950-51. It is good 
Càps, a in spite of obvious handi- 
Tess in Sy а. making steady prog- 


In sp; 

ү the similarity of the pattern 
India th опа] thought in Pakistan and 
Which ig is one aspect of it with 
This ig E in India, are not familiar. 
| By as е emphasis оп Islamic Ideo- 
A Pa ist guiding principle in education 
this e an. There is an advantage in 
Hons, I also a grave risk in two direc- 
; Pakist the first place, the minorities 

à TOTU te an may not like the compul- 
the ge сыпа of the Holy Quran and 

| 3 {ace of Fa the Prophet, done in pursu 
| deo g € policy of promoting Islamic 
ag a In fact, there is a hint in 
е speeches that this actually 
an бу Secondly, there is а risk 
y a vcremphasis of this kind may 
On such Corresponding under-emphasis 
M. edu aspects of education as techni- 
Cation and scientific research 


that are so essential in a modern age 
and in which Pakistan is as yet weak. 
Sohan Singh. 


Short Courses in Great Britain 1954, 
published by the British Council. 


HIS 36-page booklet contains infor- 

mation on courses intended for 
those who are interested in contem- 
porary life and thought in the United 
Kingdom. It consists of two parts, 
each part ina separate pamphlet, 
attractively illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

The first part, entitled “British 
Council Courses”, is sub-divided into 
five sections, dealing in turn with 
general courses, educational courses, 
specialist courses, study tours and 
general information. 

The second part “British Universities 
Summer Schools 1954” gives particulars 
of a special programme of summer 
schools at British Universities, aimed 
to cater primarily for post-graduate 
students from the Universities of 


America, Europe and the Common- 
been 


wealth. The programme has 
arranged annually since 1948. For the 
summer of 1954, courses will be offered 
at Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, London 


and Edinburgh. 
CUTS 


“A Guide Book for Students” edited 
by G. A. Dharmarajan. Published by 
the University 0 Madras, 1953. 
Pp. 390; price Rs. 9/- 

EVERAL universities in India have 

5 opened information bureaus 
to help seeking careers 
ortu of service im 

n iL: publication ‘A Guide 
Book for Students by the 
Madras University further promotes 


students, 
nities 
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this objective. It aims at providing 
“an easy and comprehensive survey of 
educational and other opportunities for 
the young people of India to enable 
them to choose their further develop- 
ments". It is divided into three stages 
for the convenience of students. 
In the first stage are men- 
tioned the courses, training careers and 
other useful information for candidates 
who have had their education up to the 
Matriculation. Stage II incorporates 
information for candidates who have 
studied up to the Intermediate of 
Indian universities, and stage III deals 
with courses, training services and other 
information useful for graduates. 
Under each stage chapters covering 
Engineering, Technology and Training, 
books of reference, articles on careers 
in várious fields, notes on further 
qualifications and illustrative docu- 
mentary films on training are included 
as aids to the student to choose his 
field of study or training. Professional 
institutes and institutes of educational 
interest are also included, 


P. N. Malhan. 
Books for Children 


*You have to learn to make Friends" 
by Syeda Saiyidain. Illustrated by 


Brigitte Frankfurther—Raj ^ Kamal. 
Price annas -/12/-. 
HIS is a pioneer publication 
because an Indian publisher 
has, at last, set out to make 
а book for children truly attractive. 


The story is charming work for a child 
of nine and it may have repercussions 
wider than she ever imagined. The 
illustrations are enchanting and, on 
the whole, 12 annas is not much to pay 
for a child production in colour on art 
paper. As a sample of what can be 


done by publishers who go out of their 
way to seek original stories with illus- 
trations as good as these, tnis is hear- 
tening. A short introductory note by 
Dr. Zakir Husain outlines the possible 
effects of this little publication, an 

the dedication to Jawahar Lal Nehru 
"because he loves children and children 
love him" and to Shankar "because 5s 
is a very good man and makes теси 
body laugh" is likely іо intrigu 

children, big and small. 


Mental Hygiene in the Nurses 
School.—IXth in the series “Probleme 
in Education". Published in 1953 16 
Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris ^*^ 
Price: $2. 

ORE and more educationists E 

beginning to realize that the x a 
years of a child's life, at home t his 
school, are the most formative О 


. efore 
life. Greater attention is Бете 
being paid to the influences te ears 
the child is exposed during these У 


У сев 
and towards moulding these influen 


to the extent possible. 


А O- 
In September 1951, a joint Уш 
Unesco experts meeting was һе ental 
Paris to discuss the question of MO 
hygiene in the nursery schoo ү thei 
35-page booklet is the report of UU. 
joint deliberations. То Unesco t pro 
port is part of a wider education? E pe 
gramme that aims at promoting л : 
healthy mental and social devel 
of young children. To WHO р the 
is part of a general programme 10 
promotion of mental health. Р 
„еро! 
In the introductory part the meres 
traces the development of the ? up i? 
School. The nursery school grew er ? 
response to the need to dio tir 
bridge for the child to pass from а with 
mate and exclusive relationship 
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d pucr to the wider relationship 
А een the individual and society. In 
Конен the aim cf the nursery 
оо is to extend and supplement the 
de A the mother «in the growth of 
Ah ilds personality towards adult- 


one promotion of mental health, 
School is the particular aspect of pre- 
Bon eR dealt with by this 
task 2 л е nursery school has important 
ment ; id promote individual develop- 
аус adaptation; to foster the 
contrib Ogical capacity to move in and 
Ee to the community; to help 
о pr S w understand their children; 
ater тае children for entry to their 

е Seer of school; to cooperate with 
isses ны concerned with mental and 
Of mal ы by the early diagnosis 
ren, adjusted or handicapped child- 


oth’ fulfilment of these tasks implies 

ims ^ the family will accept these 

teachers the nursery school and that 

train S wil be well selected and 
ed for their work. 


a 


TI : 
foll ne major part of the report that 


Ows is : | 
5 is concerned with such selection 


and training. 


Kala Thairani 
Vor damental and Adult Education", 
tin No. 4, October 1954; a quarterly 
n. Published by Unesco, 19 
Kleber, Paris. Annual subs- 
$ 1.00. 


НЕ „modern tendency in edu- 
cism cation is towards an eclecti- 
in of methods, and teach- 
Utilizing. become "Jearner-centred", 
and & 8 the aptitudes, interests, goals 
"ole or rience of the student. The 

reading has widened as a COP 


cept їй which there is an ever-growing 
accent on functional literacy. Unesco 
has always kept these objectives in 
view and has made every effort to pro- 
mote education and widen its scope. 
This bulletin is published by 
the Unesco to record the various 
experiments of different countries in 
the field of fundamental and adult 
education in the context of functional 
literacy. It contains articles on “The 
Mysore State Adult Education Council”; 
“Experiments of the Egyptian Associa- 
tion for Social Studies in Rural Recons- 
truction in Egypt’; “Fundamental 
Education in the Cameroons”; “An Ex- 
periment in the Use of Adult Classes in 
Social Research”; and other subjects. 
The profile on Jan Amos Komensky, 
the famous Czech teacher and theolo- 
gian (1592-1670), is particularly interest- 
ing and tells of the methods he adopted 
in teaching— 'Komensky's principle in 
the teaching of Latin and all languages 
was that the pupils' comprehension and 
tongue should always advance together 
and abreast of each other", that the 
meaning of words should · be grasped 
through ‘things’ rather than through 
word memorizing. 
Kala Thairani 
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Arthik-Sameeksha, Vol Ш No. 6, 
January 5th, 1954 Hindi magazine issued 
Bi-monthly. Printed at the National 
Printing orks, Delhi, and published 
by N. Balakrishnan for the AIC 
Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi. 
Annual subscription : Rs. 5/- 

ibliography of Scientific Publica- 
„А ОТР Asta (India, Burma, Cey- 
July, December, 1952. 

Unesco, Бот an 
i -operation office, C.S.LR. 
D aiding Old Min Road, New Delhi—2. 
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Central Statistical Organisation, New 
Delhi: A booklet containing a record 
of activities of the organisation from 
1951-53. Printed at the Presidents’ 
Press, Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi, 
in October, 1953. 


Economic Review, Vol. V, No. 17, 
January Ist, 1954. Fortnightly journal 
of the economic and political research 
department of the A.I.C.C., New Delhi. 
Printed at the National Printing Works, 
Delhi, and published by N. Balakrish- 
nan for the A.I.C.C., 7, Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi. Annual subscription 
Rs. 4/- 


Educational India, Vol. XX, No. 7, 
January, 1954. A monthly forum of 


educational theory and practice. Pub- 
lished by "Educational India" Office, 
Masulipatam, South India. Price: 


Annas -/8/- per copy. 


Indian Journal of Adult Education, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4, December 1953. 
Quarterly devoted to Adult Education 
Problems (started in 1939). Published 
by Indian Adult Education Association 
30, Faiz Bazar, Delhi. Price: Re. 1-4-0 
per copy. 

Kurukshetra Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4. 


Published on behalf of Community 
Projects Administration, by the Publi- 
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cations Division, Old Secretariat, 
Delhi—8. Price: Annas -/8/- and -/6/- 
respectively. 


The Ceylon Teacher, Vol. XVII, No. 
87, November 1953. Monthly journal 
of the All-Ceylon Union of Teachers. 
Printed at St. Joseph's Catholic Press, 
Jaffna, and Published by Cosmas W. D- 
Alwiness, St. Margarets’, David Road, 
Jaffna. Annual subscription Rs. 6/- 


The Education Gazette, Vol. XLVU, 
No. 11, November 2nd, 1953. The 
Gazette is the medium by which e 
lars, Instructions, and Departmenta 
information are forwarded to Depart- 
mental Officers, Inspectors, Lecturers 
at the Teachers’ College, and Teacher: 
Published under the authority of T 
Minister for Education, New Sout 
Wales; Price: 3d. 


International House Quarterly, ы 
XVII No. 4 Autumn 1953. Its purpo 
is to promote the free interchange е 
ideas and advance international unde 
standing. Published during Januar: 
April, July and November, by ес 
tional House Association, I.N.C., Nero 
York, U.S.A. Subscription rate; ? ons 
per year payable їп Unesco Coup 
(Soreigh). 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS. 


+ Continued on later pages of the 
same issue. 
& and. 
D December 
л July 
m monthly 
N November 
no, number 
[9] October ‘ 
q quarterly 
S September. 
The following is a sample explanation of 
abbreviations used: 
Aryanayakam, Е. W. 


The 9th nai talim conference. Educ Ind 
20 no 6: 187-191 D'53. 


The article of E. W. Aryanayakam will 
be found in Educational India volume 
20 number 6 on pages 187 to 191 of the 


December 1953 issue. 


AUTHOR AND SUBJECT INDEX 


ADULT education. 


The adult educati 
Jnl Adult Educ 
5 essential to the growth 


on T. M. Gowda. Ind 


14 no 4: 3-8 D'53. 


Gowda. Adult 


Adult education i * 
1: 5-7 N'93. 


of democracy: 
Educ Rev 5 no 
n—India 


ADULT educatio 
A. N. 


mä retrospect. 
0 N’53. 


ducation 
11: 12-2 


dult e 
E Educ 32 no 


Dhawan. 
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ADULT education—Training. 


Training of social (adult) 
workers. А. С. V. Roy. 
Rev 5 no 1: 13-14 N ’53. 


education 
Adult Educ 


Aiyangar, N. K. 


C. R.’s new scheme of education. Educ 


Rev 59 no 10; 188-195 О '53. 
Aiyar, V. S. 


The present day pupils. 
4: 114-115 O '53 


ALLAHABAD university enquiry committee— 


Educ Ind 20 no 


Report. 

Comments on Allahabad university en- 
quiry committee report. L. Mukherjee. 
Prog Educ 28 no 5: 130-135 D '53. 

ANCIENT education—India 

Faithful fulfilment of vows. R. M. 
Thakur. Educ Ind 20 no 4: 108-111 
O '53. 

Aryanayakam, E. W. 

The 9th nai talim conference. Educ Ind 

20 no 6: 187-191 D '53. 
AUROBINDO 

Sri Aurobindo’s ideals of education. 
Indra Sen. Ind Jnl Educ 15 no 2: 
89-97 JI-S '53. 


Basic educational conference, 1953. 


The 9th Nai Talim Conference. E. W. 
Aryanayakam. Educ Ind 20 no 6: 
187-191 D 753. 


Bhalla, S. 
Private schools in U. S. A. Educ Quar 5 
No 20: 244-248 D '53. | 
BIKRAM seminar 


The fourth Indian national 


E seminar, 
Bikram (Bihar). Editorial. Adult 
Educ Rev 5 no 1: 3-4 +N '53 

Report of the fourth seminar. Ind Jnl 


Adult Educ 14 no 4: 19-30 D 53. 


Second thoughts on Bikram 
Editorial. Ind Jnl Adult 
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seminar. 
Educ 14 no 
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Australian Council of educational re- 
search. Information bulletins nos 29 
& 30. Educ Quar 5 no 20: 287 D '53. 

Glenister, S. H. The technique of handi- 
craft teaching. Prog Educ 28 no ae 

124 N '53. 

High-field, M. E. Education of backward 
children. Veda Prakasha. Educ Quar 
5 no 20 : 279-280 D '53. 

James, H. E. O & Tenen, C. The tons 
was black. Р. М. Malhan. Educ Qua 
5 no 20 : 282-283 D '53. 
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nunciation of English. M. Wasi. 
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The seventh congress of the universities 
of the commonwealth. 5. В. Donger- 
kery. Educ Ind 20 no 5: 139-142 N '53. 
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Are the standards of teaching in our uni- 
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Mukherjee. Prog Educ 28 no 3 : 66-71 
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The difficult child. Teach 
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HE ;# ы” 
TRE dira university, wherever 
tution, Wi a is an expensive insti- 
luman dies the enormous growth of 
liseq E үеде and the many specia- 
Universities es of learning for which 
the кыр have to cater, the idea of 
in some “ learning being conducted 
iS entire] ooded grove or under a tree 
lon today unrealistic. Higher educa- 
teachers ште large numbers of 
eun ings, lay administrators, adequate 
dad an NR libraries and laborato- 
ment, о ER deal of costly equip- 
ad needs е we think of the finan- 
ink in te Of universities we have to 
rms of large sums of money. 
Y There 
S'Sities 


аге in Indi " 
Cents ndia today 30 uni- 


E tablished by Acts of the 
Ac пер rnment or various State 
of 8 just s (Another University 

Probe Presid ently received the assent 

abl ent and the university will 

h actual existence 

of E universities are, in 

ative br" ا‎ large 

0 со п are chiefly а minis- 
Drop; "TPorations ficuc ife and 


be 

T n 

theme! a fine teaching done in a num- 
to Mselye, "ated colleges; though they 


av i 
E E tended in recent years 
n increasing share of 


U 5 
direge Eta 
Umber Chi 

Cha, Der ng and research. A small 


ür і 
iu icter, с versities are unitary in 
id a ва Ng confined to one city 
hy this ^d e rallied administrative 
К be latter Peso ear ee But even 
mila, 8n а f ype of university there 

endency for colleges ОГ 


Sa. İnsti 
Su Stitut; 

T uti i 

еб ons to acquire a large 


aut 
опоту and have a con- 


paia 


siderable independence of their own. 
When wêwalk about the finances of a 
university we should really include in 
them the entire income and expenditure 
of the colleges and other institutions 
affiliated to or forming constituent parts 
of it. But (except for a handful of Gov- 


ernment colleges 
in India are priva 
have their own ind 
arrangements (though man 
receive grants-in-aid from the Govern- 


ment) and ordinarily when we speak 
of financing universities we do not take 
finances of colleges. 


into account the 
It must, however, be said that unless 


the colleges throug 


prought under some u 
deal more money 


their buildings, 
university 
really be 


te institutions and 


and improve 
and laboratories, 
India cannot 


their staff, 
libraries 
education in 
improved. 


Governmen di 
‘State’ universities and 


Governments are 
their finances. 
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T utions o the post-graduate ап 
research work of these latter univer- 
sities also. 
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poorly 
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paid and it is also a fact that although 
University education is not free, the 
actual cost of education for a univer- 
sity student in India is low compared 
to the cost in many other countries. 
This means that although the income 
from student fees may be a substər ual 
part of the income of the universities, 
the fees charged and the othér sources 
of income together are, it fact, insuffi- 
cient to enable the universities to pay 
their staff well and maintain a high 
standard. But in spite of the compara- 
tive cheapness of University education 
in India, the actual expenditure on the 
universities is quite substantial. Here 
is one of the first problems connected 
with University education in India. 
Good University education cannot be 
cheap. But our resources are limited 
and we have the problem of finding 
money for the growing demands of 
University education consistently with 
the many other demands that are being 
made upon public finances. We have, 
therefore, to determine what portion of 
the national income should be spent 
upon University education in any given 
year or period of years. In 1952-53 the 
total amount of money that was spent 
from public funds (Central and State 
Governments) for University education 
(including colleges) was approximate- 
ly Rs. 25 crores, The expenditure of 
universities and colleges by the State 
Governments is less than two per cent 
of their total budgets. The Central 
Ministry of Education spent in 1953-54 
a little over Rs. 3 crores, directly cn 
University and technological education, 
This was about 40 per cent of its whole 
budget. When we remember that the 
Ministry of Education’s budget was 


only about 1.4 per cent of the Сеш 
Budget (excluding Railways) we a 
have some idea of the infinitesimal fra 
tion of national revenues that 15 P 
on University education in this о T 
try.* On the basis of the A 
university population and the ex) d 
number of universities, if we E i 
bring the level of facilities availa is 
our universities anywhere near №. ог 
found in the universities of i e 
America and if we also wish to ЖЕЕ 
the status of the university and 50 ег 
teacher by raising his salary апо j а 
perquisites, we shall need to SP ersi 
great deal more money on Univ 
education. 
ith 

Yet another problem connected rela- 
financing the universities is te gom 
tionship of money to academic e in 
In the modern world and аврет. ре 
a country like India, which see plete” 
а welfare State, the idea of a E main- 
ly private university is hard " all 
tain. University education, Ной, 8 
other aspects of national Me 
to be a charge upon the rate 
being so, there is the inevita 
lem of freedom in relation to, ve 
ernment. Indian universities 
inherited in some measure the 
idea of university autonomy, may 
means that the university Weir tbi 
exist by a Charter received most 0 
Government and may deriv® ene dy 
its financial sustenance from pea 
ernment is yet an autonom 
with freedom to carry out isl : 
as it sees best without day-to- 
ference from the Governmen:. ot лб 
agents. In a democracy it ° tuti 
utmost importance that free 1? 


pi 
oer s. 
* The budget of the Ministry of Education for 1954-55 has increased to Rs. 17.85 crore? 


ê 
at 


allocation for University and Technological Education is only four crores of rupees. 
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pud be allowed to flourish. For it is 
Bug the exercise of freedom by 
aci а and by institutions that the 
d atic idea is kept alive and is pre- 
m from being submerged by a 

alitarian bureaucracy. 


dure question then is how to give the 
Without. les all the money they need 
a chin aes the grants of money as 
ing ise of control In the United 
with on t pus problem has been dealt 
thr ough doe whole fairly satisfactorily 
Sity Gra ES establishment of a Univer- 
mies ants Committee. This is a Com- 
ing оре the British Treasury, consist- 
any et i mm educationists (but not 
being) рне for the time 
хе a advise the Chancellor of the 
be set д as to the funds that should 
in the рагі for University education 
has hist ional budget. Their advice 
5 n been invariably accepted 
Bine ges. and the grants 
ties _upon are paid to the uni- 
Nee a oe any serious interfer- 
the Unit their normal freedom. In 
е | eo Kingdom, however, there 
Such a g x that make it possible for 
Prestige of em to work effectively. The 
and E" the universities is very high 
Grants members of the University 
Of t ommittee and many members 
pers of qo ent being former mem- 
е е universities the relationship 
Gra Government and the Uni- 
Conities is nts Committee and the unr 
D de ор 5 governed by an unwritten 
vederstan лш consideration and 
nte ing which has hitherto pre- 


deter 
Versi 


Versit 
Versi 


CM CERE 


TR: 


the Central Government at all. We 
have recently brought into being a 
University Grants Commission in par- 
tial imitation of the British Committee 
and the question naturally arises whe- 
ther it would be desirable to make this 


Sommission wholly responsible for the 


fininces of all the universities in the 
country. The legal difficulties in the 
way of céntralising university finance 
in India (as even University education 
is not a ‘Central’ or concurrent subject 
in the Constitution) are perhaps not 
insuperable. It is not beyond human 
ingenuity to devise some method in the 
existing constitutional set-up by which 
it would be possible, by mutual agree- 
ment among the States and the Central 
Government, to enable the University 
Grants Commission to have responsibi- 
lity for the entire finances of all the 
universities. There should be no in- 
superable difficulty in pooling the 
resources of the Central Government 
and all the States and creating a 
National University Education Fund 
which could be operated by the Univer- 
sity Gran:s Commission. : 

It is universally recognised that uni- 
versity standards in India have, during 
the last few years, suffered serious 
diminution and there is urgent need to 


to stop this deterioration and 
к | tandards. That is 


d seek to unde 
Then, there 15 the prob- 


tional way. : 
fon a specialised research in many of 
the highly technical subjects with 
which universities have to concern 
modern world. Quite 


Of tha APY seri 
E cim MER өы themselves in the mo а. : 
| obviously it is де possi AA 
i the univer 
Hea is” i - esirable that all 
а 18 Фо, whether the British throughout the coun To es о 
aet Countrj е of being exported B provide all the special se ee e 
Ves Y seen = In India as we have Prvistence an d eq uip enses fo 
sities are о jorge ma of Wo seat dne 
e direct concer 
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technical subjects of today. Modern 
scientific equipment is extremely cost- 
ly; and there is a great scarcity of 
teachers and research workers and 
specialists in this country. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to demand that higher 
research should be distributed amongst- 
the universities under some national 
plan, taking into account the achieve- 
ment which the universities’ already 
have to their credit, the personnel avail- 
able, and the geographical and other 
factors that may be relevant. Planning 
of research and higher studies in the 
universities on a national scale can 
only be done if the universities are 
viewed from the Central point of view, 
and funds for these purposes made 
available through some central organi- 
sation. It is most important in the pre- 
sent context of Indian economy to avoid 
duplication and wastage. E 


One may also mention in passing an- 
other consideration that would favour 
making University education a Central 
concern and pooling the available 
financial resources to be distributed by 
a central body. There are dangerous 
fissiparous tendencies in India today 
and unless we are very vigilant we may 
find that national unity is destroyed. 
We must naturally look to our univer- 
sities to produce the leaders of tomor- 
row and if these universities are 
encouraged to think of themselves as 
national institutions rather than regio- 
nal institutions (although they may 
consciously serve important regional 
purposes also) the danger of national 
disunity may be avoided. 


We have so far touched upon the 
problems of finding adequate funds to 
run our universities and of centralising 
university finance. There are a great 
many other problems connected with 
university finance, into which we сап- 
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not go within the scope of a short 
article. We may, however, mention one 
or two of them. 


A dangerous tendency in the modern 
world is for administration to become 
top-heavy, and almost choke the origi- 
nal purposes for which the administra- 
tion came into being. Universities an 
colleges are, or ought to be, corpora- 
tions of students and teachers. The 
first universities of India began as Cor- 
porations of administrators and ее 
ners. Although much has been done 3 
change the character of the Indian un 
versity there is still an overweight 0 


administration in our univers 
This has not only an academic pur 
it but also a financial one. We find 


in several universities the money spent 
on administration forms a dispropo, 
tionately large part of the total € e 
penses. In Great Britain the avere 
expenditure on administration 7” ^. 
universities in 1951-52 was only 8`8 y 
cent of the total expenditure. In mo 
Indian universities it is as high 35 es 
per cent and over. One of the i w 
tions we have to ask ourselves 15 “ate 
we can simplify the administrati g 
system in our university so that 150 
can both reduce the cost on it and аса 
restore the balance in favour of ea e 
tion as against administration iP 
universities, 


e 

It has been mentioned above that p 

income from student fees is iam of 

important part of the total incom", e- 
the universities. It is not certain 


; ste 
ther we can or should aim at а 5а. 


of free University education i ake 
But it is certainly necessary © per 
it possible for a much larger DU ye 
of students in this country to 166, 
University education wholly OF FT, 


tially at the expense of the State. 


tof 
England something like 72 per Ce” 
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the а T 
аня E the universities receive Connected with finance are questions 
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ed t A 
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Conditions ; 
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anten percent. The consider- leges, and this task can best be under- 


Е le i 8 y 
mai expenditure on the building and taken by -a national body which is not 
a direct organ of the Government or of 


1 
ence ons of suitable halls of resid- a [ T 
ould ed universities and colleges the universities. This may therefore 
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А 51-59 пие In Great Britain in University Grants Commission. 
c: in exigen i ag pee To sum up, We want in ers a gent 
Om, 9:9 per cent. The fact that the deal more money for M y Eae 
dene conditions of many of our stu- tion. We need a great к. 
ied аге not suitable d» a student ordination of the чо ү ect vi 
thay ing higher knowledge su gests universities. We nee 0 e ا‎ 
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Training Aids in the Indian Air Force 


T HE object of this short articles 
to describe some of the Audio- 
Visual aids which we use in Indian Air 
Force training establishments. The 
aids used for classroom instruction in 
academic subjects are the only ones 
mentioned here. Those used for flying 
instruction are not included as they are 
not likely to interest an average 
teacher. 


Training Aids 

The importance of training aids can- 
not be over-emphasised. They hclp to 
stimulate interest and curiosity and to 
hold the attention of a class. They 
create a sense of realism and thus help 
in understanding and recall. Above 
all, they save time. + 


Неге I must debunk a fallacy. It is 
commonly believed that training aids 
are costly or else cannot be prepared in 
the meagre leisure time of an average 
teacher. This is not correct. Training 
aids need not be a costly affair and an 
instructor can prepare many of them 
himself if he is keen enough. When 
I was on the staff of Number Two 
Air Force Academy, Jodhpur, we pre- 
pared many excellent working models 
of aircraft parts and aero-engines hy 
hunting for scrap in the salvage depot. 


The training aids that we use 
be divided into: 


(a) Aids that are used before in- 
struction; 


(b) those used during instruction; 
and 


(c) those used after instruction. 


can 


The most valuable aid used beto 
instruction is a well-constructed an 
well laid-out programme or time-table. 


It acts as an excellent aid to motiva- , 


tion. Always a great deal of thought 
is given to the making of a time-table. 
The framers are guided by many prin" 
ciples, chiefly the principle to help the 
process of learning like Reinforcement 
and Reirogressive Inhibition. 


The time-table is cyclostyled and 
copies are displayed in the classroom" 
and at places where flight cadets ПО! 
mally congregate. 

The time-table serves as а sort К 
advertisement. It gives details of ihe 
subject to be taught in the mae 56° 
name of the instructor and the © сет: 
room where the students must д 
Subjects are not referred 
general terms as English or + 
History. The  time-table specifics a 
States that the class will discuss ^r 


mon English Usages" or th se 

System of Aerial Defence” as the ca 

may be. Р ре 
Aids during instruction m 


divided into two types: 


(a) Auditory Aids. 
(b) Visual Aids. d 


al 

The most important auditory ade 
that we have used in Air Force is 1 
mies is the “Ghost Voice". © „аа 
volves the use of a microphODe  gxed 
loud-speaker, The microphone 7? gud” 
outside the classroom and ;sro0P ' 
speaker in one corner of the clas 
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Whig 
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` The effectiveness of the ‘Ghost Voice’ 


ED the fact that it comes unexpec- 
cud nus warning and cannot be 
what ё е pupils listen attentivety to 

е voice says. The ‘Ghost Voice’ 


adds " 
Variety and makes instruction, 


more lively, 


The ‹ ; 
ost Voice’ is best used when 
ing a new subject or for put- 


Ing revisi z 
о questions at the end of the 


in 


О 
use mer lypes of Auditory Aids that we 
battle Че PRONE records, off-stage 
Orreet] ises and the  wire-recorder. 
Their ay used these are most effective. 
Se requires careful rehearsal to 


ensur 
re r 
perfect synchronisation. 


Visu $3. 5 
many Essi. include a wide. variety, 
Used ich are known and common- 
У teachers. 


Th 
oldest in Of these is 
h isa the most familiar, a thing 
3 t of а gat of the standard equip- 
amely, th oolrooms the world over— 
Th › ^he blackboard. 
а E be 
and b 


probably the 


to be observed about 
is that it should be black 


to ез с еаг c 
Чоу SP it E 


Yellow is the best colour, then white, 
pink, red and so on. 


The second type of Visual Aids are 
charts or posters. These are used to 
drive a point home, to illustrate it or 
"mesummarise each part of a lesson cr 
the Whole lesson. 


We, in thè Air Force, make extensive 
use of charts. The charts are made out 
for each lesson even before the course 
starts. We use paper jackets io. cover 
the chart part by part, so that only 
the portion that the instructor is deal- 
ing with is visible to the class. At 
the end of the lesson, the chart is fully 
revealed. We have found this method 
not only dramatic but one that makes a 
deep impression on the learner's mind. 


t points relating to 


Certain importan 1 
ре borne in mind. 


charts must always 


e size of the chart, charts 
oo large and unwieldy, 
be too small. The size ` 
] vary. Normally, 
fairly suitable for 


First, th 
should not be t 
nor should they 
of the lettering wi 
one-inch lettering is y 
an average class. The choice of colours, 
the spacing of letters and their thick- 
ness, all affect the visibility of the 
poster. 


la t Paint į Indian ink would Á рас» 
P-black 5 not available. Ordinary Secondly, when preparing pictorial 
b The and spirit is just as good. — charts, decorative art should not 7 
qtd кы point bout black- pursued at the cost of instructiona 
ps Class that it shield ho кү value. It is necessary tO wie 
Ot see yı If there a s F that charts are used as aids to instruc- 
whens the board an pm 4 4 sah tion, are meant to draw the рту 
thos shoulders iia К 7 Gik ur of the pupils and thus reinforce pig z 
© ® Бо Tying to Б етещ o rially what the instructor has said 1 
А ard, copy something from Word They should not distract. 
ay : 
З impl 1 instructor wants 
СА ou Я і when ап instru à 
doge tant єл ne ^ ps ие meee diagram during үнер, 
Urey — Gen us و‎ aj first thing that he must, consider 
ab ig ike RE ud ased wills suitability Excellent diagrams 
no : 
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are often available in books and 
magazines. But these cannot be used 
in the classroom. The instructor must, 
therefore, get them enlarged and suit- 
ably adapted for use in the class. 


Another useful visual aid that vc 
often use during instruction 1$ the 
epidiascope. This is a great time-saver 
as against a chart or a diagram that 
takes quite some time to prepare. A 
simple epidiascope card can be just as 
effective and produce an image on the 
screen very much bigger than a normal 
chart. These cards are easy to pre- 
pare, An instructor can, in fact, use 
an abstract from a book or a pamphlet 
and show it in the epidiascope with- 
out any alteration or touching at all. 


When a number of cards are to be 
used in a sequence, it is useful to pre- 
pare a special strip of these cards, be- 
cause it ensures clearer and easier 
projection. You can take an ordinary 
roll of paper and, either draw on it 

. with proper spacing, or paste your 
pictures on it. You can then fix two 
spools on either side of the projector, 
to facilitate smooth operation. 


Filmstrips are another aid used with 
advantage during instruction. A re- 
sourceful school can make its own 
filmstrips by using an ordinary camera 
and getting the films processed. All 
progressive schools should build up 
adequate filmstrip libraries from which 
teachers can borrow strips relevant to 
their lessons. 


Educational films have proved very 
useful, especially for instruction in 
scientific and technical subjects. I 
remember a colleague of mine who 
spent two hours explaining how a 
four-stroke engine works. In the end 
he found that he had wasted his time. 


A film of ten minutes’ duration did the . 


job more effectively. 


You cannot explain certain things 
orally. Even models are not of my 
use where you have to show how t f 
“thing works. In such cases films ar 
the best method of instruction. They 
are a very good animated visual an 
auditory aid. 


In the absence of real things, models 


are often used for illustration. Section; 
ised working models and elect 
models simplify the explanation A 
make a lesson vivid and SP 
Sand models are of special | 
We use them to explain certain 
and for exercises. 


r 
We have found playlets ano 
very useful aid. The droging 
medium is one of the most Points. 
ways of illustrating important. P (han 
Nothing enthuses the cadets more hich 
to be allotted small paris 1P 
they figure like great hec. ight 


stra 
point to be explained then goes $t 
home! Я 
ratio’ 
Akin to playlets is demons?" go 


jons 
as a training aid. Demonstration an 
away with long ‘explanations, "ig of 
apt demonstration at the beg™ ye. 


"sting: Y 
a lesson has a big motivating ني‎ 
These are specially useful p ent 
lessons e.g, various drill MO% smon’ 


and the use of tools. A correct €^: ta" 
tration of a skill makes its 
tion by the pupils very muc 
Aids After Instruction 

In an average school 
a pupil during instruction 
things at the same time. He 
what the teacher says and a! 1, 
time he takes notes. As а 76 
does neither well. 
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In the Air Force we discourage this 
ae of note-taking and ae the 
the E. pay full attention to what 
Nod uctor has to say. At the end 

class the instructor distributes 


the lecture précis. 


The lecture préci 
a précis are prepared and 
Styled before the course starts. 
EL all _ the lessons їп each 
about "ik here is some controversy 
Précis. С utility of these lecture 
ed to thi ome educationists are oppos- 
them is practice, but we have found 
à useful training aid. 


Th 
training task of selecting appropriate 

e (a eng is the responsibility of 
the cour uctor When he writes out 
in a saline of his lessons, he indicates, 
Will us, ® Provided, the aids he 
available those aids are not already 

ake the he Methods Factory tries to 
em for him. 


Max; 

im | А 

a topriate ,CHectiveness їп selecting 
three ге dining aids is dependent 


lA 
"odd distinction should be 
<n between a skill 
п and a factual lesson. 
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For factual lessons, only those 
aids should be used which are 
adaptable to classroom situa- 
tions, where students can 
group round the instructor. 


2. The instructor should be ima- 
ginative and should be aware 
of the various types of aids 
thats are available or can be 
made available. 


3. The aids used should be accord- 
ing to the intelligence level of 
the pupils. Complex charts or 
models can be of no use for 
junior classes, while pictorial 
diagrams will be out of place 
for senior classes. 


The training aids must be econo- 
mical This is possible only if they 
are simple in construction. Since the 
purpose of training aids is to clarify 
and simplify the learning process, all 
non-essential details should be eli- 
minated in their ‘construction. Simple 
construction is necessary not only 
from the point О 
but also because ! 
creased training 
helps in conveying 
orderly manner. 


D. R. Seth 


PLAN ОЕ EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Scheme Number One 


A sum of Rs. 4,10,104 has béen sanctioned 
in favour of Madhya Pradesh State under 
this scheme and Rs. 9,159 in favour of 
Ramakrishna Mission, Coimbatore District, 
for preparing guide books in Basic educa- 
tion. 


FIVE-YEAR 


Scheme Number Two(a) 


A sum of Rs. 1,456 has been sanctioned 
in favour of Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
laya, Coimbatore, for implementing . their 
Research Project on "New Type Tests", 


Scheme Number Four 


A sum of Rs. 36,981 has been sanctioned 
in favour of Orissa State for the implemen- 
tation of this Scheme. 


Grants to Voluntary Agencies Doing Im- 
portant Educational Work 


In furtherance of the Scheme of grants 
to voluntary bodies for educational deve- 
lopment (Scheme Number Six). Central 
grants have been made available to five 
institutions doing useful educational work 
during 1954-55. The grants amount to 
Rs. 1,45,606. In addition, a loan of Rs. 20,000 
was also sanctioned. 


Scheme for the Relief of Educated Un-em- 
ployed 


It has been decided that the year 1954-55 
will be treated as the first year of the 
scheme not only for teachers employed in 
1953-54 but also for teachers to be em- 
ployed in 1954-55. Consequently during 
1954-55 the Central Government will сопїгї- 
bute at the rate of 75 per cent not only 
for teachers to be employed in 1954-55 but 
also for teachers already admitted to ser- 
vice in 1953-54. In the year 1955-56, the 
Centre’s contribution will be at the rate of 
50 per cent for teachers while in 1956-57 
it will be reduced tu 25 per cent and be 
nil thereafter, 


Contributions paid to the State 
1953-54 will be treated as additional 
tributions from the Centre. 


Basic Education Scholarships Senior 

Eight and 28 candidates for үр, res- 
and Junior Basic Education cour d Selec- 
pectively, have been selected by 28th; 29th 
tion Committee that met on June eachers 


апа 30th, 1954, for admission to the “Po mia, 
Training Institute, Jamia Millia Is] 
Delhi. Basic 


Committees on Secondary Education, 
and Social Education t up two 
The Government of India have Sg of 

committees to advise on the МОГ secon 

their Basic and Social Education а 

dary Education schemes. ties was 
The first meeting of both comme 

held on August 13th and 14th, 199% 


5 
FORD FOUNDATION PROJECT 
Denmark Project 


ed 21 

A team of 18 experts was дери igh 

June, 1954, to the International Vid th 

School, Elsinore, Denmark, to Santry: 
rural education system of that co 


Headmasters’ Seminars nag Же 
mind? ert 


Four Summer Camps-cum-Sem™ ts 
Headmasters and other education rie an 
held at Darjeeling, Coonoor, mos 


Srinagar from May to June, ut 
rs of ths sel 


а A Conference of the Diren 
eminars, certain other educ: on wW 
connected with Secondary educati at Ne 
Ford Foundation officials, was 54 

Delhi from July 16th to 18th, 195% nose 


ur Лай" 
It has been decided to hold fo Travar- 

Headmasters’ Seminars at Вот? ап 

core-Cochin, Hyderabad and Ка} 

ing September—October, 1954. | 

Scientific Terminology in Hindi gindi; 
The lists of technical terms JP, (oma 

Secondary schools relating tO 
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Physi ; 

йс, Chemistry, Botany and Social 

ue the Еше шна sentences show- 

n d "tain terms ar г 
will soon be BUDE are now ready 


Th Е " 
mecting wre of Scientific Terminology at its 
at the icu in April, 1954, recommended 
s of terms should give the Hindi 


Equivalents i 
Roman SERI. both the Devanagari 


Exper ; 
logies Pe committees to deal with termino- 
Engineerin ing to Posts and Telegraphs, 
Affairs, ThE Transport, Railways, External 
Stration ad Medicine, General Admini- 
up. In all Economics have also been set 

Nder prepa ае for 16 subjects are now 

topagat; н 
2 t ү үт e Development of Hindi 

Rs. 150 decided to giv rant-in-ai 

h give a grant-in-aid 

Allahaba ‚000 to the Sahityakar  Sansad, 


à d, duri ыа 
Works or during 1954-55 to help to publish 


тпегііогіоце authors who тау be 
Bhas 2,500 наре, A token grant 
wan, New Dare sanctioned to the Hindi 


Grants 
meen Sancto! 6 value of Rs. 2,50,163 have 
butts, as the ed to various State Govern- 
pon owards ral Government's contri- 
ved scher the implementation of the 
hemes of State Governments for 


Prom, 
Plan tion of Hindi under the Five- 


tra © New sessi 
1 Gove Session of Hindi classes for Cen- 
‘ernment 
Pril Ist employees was started 
Course Have Eb Н Nearly 560 candi- 
А ed themselves for the 


Soci 
la] Education 


AL 
Orga Literar 
Ment sed at Workshop for East India was 
Porq р, India antiniketan by the Govern- 
Sth, 199Undatio With the cooperation of the 
Unde, 94, т x from June 7th to July 
Gaia the au „Workshop was conducte 
Orig; mate Spices of Visva Bharati. ? 
Ss; fro: 
Vi m the States of Assam, 


Pre бе, 
"ead rained ine 


Centra) S ded for neo-literates. 
udhe Cont! Welfare Board 
3 Board “Stace Social Welfare Board _ has 
qate ві vari Social Welfare Advisory 
fork dards hass States of India, These 
Ct lave been entrusted with the 


CoS. ы Opening : 
У Stich, Welfare Extension Рго- 
ch project will normally, 


to 9n ees 
.? 20 villages within a radius 0 


Jabour 


to 
encourage manual 
Youth 


Young, the scheme on 
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Ano. 


Camps and Labour Service by S 

initiated at the first Scd ppm 
mittee on Youth Camps and Labour Ser- 
vice held on May 6th, 1954. Two other 
meetings of the Committee were held on 
June Ist and July 9th, 1954, in which a 
uniform policy for the award of grants was 


decided upon., 


far a total grant of Rs. 2,29,464 has 
been sanctioned for about 50 camps con- 
ducted in different parts of the country, in 
which aboug 10,000 youths have | worked 
on projects of national utility, such as the 
construction of roads and canals, clearance 
of slums and ponds, repairing of old build- 
ings and tanks, etc. 


s. 22,000 was given to the 
Agra University, for the construction of an 
Open-Air Theatre at Meerut College, 
Meerut, and a Swimming Pool at V.S.S.D. 


College, Kanpur. 
A grant of Rs. 13,000 was sanctioned to 
the Uttar Pradesh Government, Rs. 10,000 
of which was, to meet 50 per, cent of the 
expenses оп the Chancellor’s Camps and the 
remaining Rs. 3,000 on three sports’ orga- 
nisations of the State. 
Rs. 13,150 has been spent on the Youth 


«hip Training Camps at Ranikhet 
Leadership matic amp А Andretta, orga- 


d the Dramatics iretti 
eed by the Ministry of Education in June, 
1954. 

separations are in progress for conduct- 
ing a Youth Festival in the. middle- of 


November 1954, at New elhi. 


Physical Education 
The following gran 


tioned; A sum of Rs. 3, 


A grant of R 


ts have been sanc- 


500 has been sanc- 
adminton Associa- 


(i 
1 o the B n 
tion of 1 ia for sending a team Мз 
тһайапа for participating in e 
Thomas Сир Tournamen 
ii sum of Rs 1,78,000 has been 
ш ctioned {0 the Indian Olympic 
ў tion for taking Indian Sports 


Associatio fela for participating in 


"^ Р m of R 
(ш) A further S d to Indian Olympic 
been sane for sending E ог 
1^. Briti olu і 
Vancouver, British British Empire 
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Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller’s Visit to India 

° The Government of India have invited 
Dr. (Miss) Helen Keller, the famous deaf 
and blind author and lecturer of U.S.A. to 
visit this country in 1955 as a State Guest. 


Miss Keller is expected to arrive here on 
February 20th, 1955 and remain till April 
24th, 1955. During this period she will visit-~ 
selected institutions related to her work. 


Employment Office of tne Training Centre 
for the Adult Blind at Madras. 


This Ministry is'setting up a temporary 
office at Madras for six months with a view 
to finding employment for the ex-trainees of 
the Training Centre for the Adult Blind, 
Dehra Dun, in ordinary industries. This is 


{пе first organised atternpt towards ет- 
ploying blind persons in ordinary indus- 
tries and surveying the industrial орега- 


tions suited to blind persons. 


Sheltered Workshop for the Blind, Dehra 
Dun 


A Sheltered Workshop for the Blind was 
declared open on June 28th 1954, at Dehra 
Dun by Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Additional 
Secretary, Ministry of Education. The 
first of its kind in this country, this work- 
shop will provide remunerative employ- 
ment to some blind ex-trainees of the 
Training Centre for the Adult Blind, Dehra 
Dun. At present, the workers will practise 
two- trades, chair-caning and manufacture 
of woollen textiles. More trades will be 
introduced with the expansion of the work- 
shop in due course. 


On this occasion the Central Braille Press 
was declared open formally. The Press is 
now housed in its new building and has so 
far been able to produce Braille books in 
Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi and English. 


Government of India Merit Schol ips i 
Public Schools EUN 


All State Governments have agreed to 
cooperate in implementing the revised 
scheme. А Press Note, explaining the 
liberalised scheme and inviting applica- 
tions for scholarships under the scheme for 


the academic year 1955, i 
17th, 1954. was issued on July 


Research Scholarships in Humanities 


_ Two more out of the 31 scholar. 

in 1953, have entered upon their. шде 
course of research, while the scholarships 
awarded to three candidates have been 
cancelled. A sum of Rs. 13,809-1-0 on ac- 
count of the second quarterly instalment of 


the scholarships has been remitted to PE 
institutions concerned for disbursement 
the scholars. 


About 200 applications for the second 
batch of awards under the scheme had um 
received by June 15th, from the University 
and other Institutions. These are at DTP 

-sent under the Selection Committee's CO 
sideration. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


" е һе 
In implementation of scheme 3(a) of t 
Five-Year Plan—Training of Audio-Visual 
Education Experts—the Ministry of E Ex 
tion organized a two-month seminar tral 
audio-visual education at the Cenê y 
Institute of Education, Delhi, from ct of 
10th to July 6th, 1954, with the object ^ 
providing training to persons actually udio- 
ciated with organising and planning Thirty 
visual education in the States. 
trainees, selected from candidates 
mended by 16 State Governments, ра 
pated in the Seminar. Each candidate "py 
рїуеп a stipend of Rs. 100 per mon 

the Central Government. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


th 
Two field parties worked among oye 
N.E.F.A. hill tribes to investigate ther Pro- 
chological, nutritional and biolog!¢ 

ems. 


ег 
In laboratories at headquarters, fogical, 
were busy with the evaluation ОЁ Sca nd 
biochemical, ethnological, sociolog!C7 pious 
linguistic data collected among bea 
aboriginal tribes. Several papers р 
subjects have been submitted for 
tion, t іра! 
r 

Films on tribal life and records or, FR 
music and language have also 
pared. 


„yation | 4. 

The reconstruction and preserva, cor 
ancient human and animal bones 

tinued and the re-arrangement 5 

Ethnological Gallery is in progres? 


rece!’ c. 
. The trainees of the Department "instru 
intensive theoretical and practice ys, 
tion for carrying out genetical SU 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Northern Circle, Agra 
a portion of a aalan 1 Е 

е Taj Mahal was dama р 
Repair work taken up in Februa™ broke 
15 nearing completion. n 
members have been restored & 
with stone slabs. 
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Southern Circle, Madras 


During the i 

period, the State P.W.D. hı 
ара the third stage in the work of 
Sherer ening the Sea Groyne Wall at the 
District RIE, аі Mahabalipuram Chingleput 
executed ig Де EN cost of the work 


Eastern Circle, Calcutta = 


The Ka 
Midnapo rambera fort at Gaganeswar, Distt. 
th re (1434-69 A.D.). The jòints i 
е laterite slabs of the roof of tiis атпа 


ment 
colation LY needed painting to check par- 
Work rain-water. Extensive painting 


Colouress, been done with cement mortar 
Ted to match the texture of the stones. 


EXCA 
Th VATION 


е excati А 
Puram ‘tions at Pallava Medu, Kanchi- 
54 was еч in the last quarter of 1953- 

Une, 1954 inued during the quarter ending 


Chen; 
mical Branch: Hyderabad 


With 
Under une constitution of a chemical unit 


t Aosistant Archaelogical Chemist 
Presery, yderabad, the work of cleaning 
Ajanta, ОП of paintings was taken up 
ap Mapalle, т a, Aurangabad, Lepakshi, 
nd Sriranga mee Travancore-Cochin 


MUSEUMS 


Calcutta 


сої Ting 

the's Were са quarter under review, 29 silver 
Бего dian paired for the coin-cabinet of 
th Useum, Calcutta. Of these, 19 


Ing 
dian, Museum, 
u 


n 

е to 
Test belona Muhammadan series, while 
Б to the Muhammadan series. 


Ollow; 
Owing papers were contributed: 


N Inger: 
пе iDed Stone Slab from Paharia 
(сот aras, by Dr. P. Banerjee 
Азаны uted to the Journal of the 
1с Society, Calcutta.) 


Ote 

by S Iranian Nominal Compounds, 

Indian ©, Dutt (contributed to the 
inguistics, Calcutta). 


Cntr, 
Dep! As 
aay "лиа Antiquities Museum, New 


1а 0 
at Тү Гезит Museums.—The partition of 
М ted in the loss of three import- 
ohenjodaro, Harappa ап 

е repseums Branch of the De- 
follow; chæology. However, recen- 
ìng four Museums have been 


a m 
iyim to the at 


transferred from their respecti i 5 
the Branch:— f кше ОТУ) = 
Fort St. George Museum, Madras. - 
Kondapur Museum, Hyderabad... 
Sanchi Museum, Bhopal. -0- 
Khajuraho Museum, Uttar Pradesh. 


National Museum of India 


As many as 23899 persons visited р 
MuSeum during the period. ж 


The Museum Collection of Persian .and 
Arabic manypscript has been further  en- 
riched with the addition of several rare 
copies of the Quran, original Farmans and 
Nishans of Emperor Shah Jahan and other 
princes. Of {һе other manuscript the 
most noteworthy is an illustrated copy of 
the Udgoya. Parvan, dated 1691, acquired 
from the Editor-in-Chief, Dharmakasha 
Mandal, Wai (Distt. Satara). - 


Epigraphical Branch r 
During the quarter under report, some 
interesting inscriptions were discovered in 
Bihar. An inscribed metal cover sheltering 
a metallic image of the Sun-god was dis- 
covered from the bed of an old tank in the 
village of Sanokhar in the Bhagalpur Dis- 
trict. The inscription purports to say that 
the cover was dedicated to the deity in the 
ninth regnal year of King Ballalasena, ap- 
parently the homonymous Sena king of 


Bengal, who ruled in the period circa 1159- 


19 A.D. 
An interesting inscription in Tamil citing 
Hindu titles E Маза king was copled 
i ^ allajahpet taluk, . Nor 
qt RE The digraph refers to the 


t District. 
reign of the Mughal emperor Farrukhsiyar 
and dates back, to TR [o dn "uz e 
i o pro 1 1 
more instar ded to the south in the early 
he 18th century. i 


part of the 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES . 
ister 
i rolumes_of, the Dagh Regist 
ani МЕ Casteel pater n рса 
E c j 
to e activities o оа), were obtained 
: t from the Hague. 


the Mantakhah 


Two Persian century and a 
of the early bp who lived about 


been acquire the io dn p 

h шаа. pie considerable ist it an 

EA during the reigns of Sha 

pesce d in the Research 
ix scholars worked ps nba 


ing this рео ds, which is under 
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preparation, descriptive notes on all branch- 
es of the Home Department for the period 
after 1857 have been written. ^ 


Twelve trainees joined the three months’ 
training course in Archives Keeping, com- 
mencing July Ist, 1954. 


best essay from a boy and also from a girl 
by September 7th, 1954. These essays Wi 
be evaluated: in the Ministry of Education 
and a final selection made. 


The Commissioner for the Government of 
India in the Gold Coast and Nigeria m 
forwarded a request from the Governme 


Volume VII, Number two, of the Indian ef that region for the recruitment of nine 


Archives and A Quinquennial Review of 
the National Archives of India 1948-52 have 
been published. 2 


The Department has decided^to award six 
research scholarships in Modern Indian 
History, at the National Archives, to post- 
graduate students of such Indian Univer- 
sities as agree to the terms of the scheme. 
So far, 23 universities have agreed to 
participate in this scheme. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA 


A function was organised on the  occa- 
sion of the ninety-fourth birthday оғ 
Gurudeva Rabindra Nath Tagore on May 
8th, 1954. An exhibition of the translation 
of Gurudeva’s works was also arranged. 
The translations represented 43 languages 
both Indian and foreign. 


The Annual Summer Training Course in 
Librarianship conducted by the Bengal 
Library Association started at the Library 
at the beginning of May, 1954. 


Four full-size Bibliographies were com- 
piled during this quarter. The cataloguing 
of the Art Collection of the Asutosh Collec- 
tion was completed during this period. 


Cultural Activities 


In response to an invitation from the 
Organisers of the Pakistan Philosophical 
Congress held from April 4th to 6th 1954, 
in Lahore, the Government of India deputed 
two delegates to attend the Congress. 


Mr. James Marshall, member of the Board 
of Education, New York City, visited India. 
During his stay in Delhi he visited the Delhi 
Directorate of Education, schools near 
Mehrauli side, literary centres for women 
around Delhi, the Central Institute of Edu- 
cation and the Indian Administrative 
Training School, Delhi. 


The Government of India have accepted 
the invitation of the New York Herald 
Tribune Forum Authorities to send опе 
student delegate (boy or girl) to represent 
India at the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum for High Schools to be held in 
March, 1955. The offer has been brought 
to the notice of the State Governments, 
Universities and Publie Schools who have 
been requested to send to the Ministry the 
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Science teachers for service in Secondary 
schools in Nigeria. The State Governmen’s 
and the Indian Universities are being ble 
quested to forward applications of suita 
candidates in this connection. 1 
The Indian Embassy in Stockholm. has 
forwarded a proposal of the Uppsala Uni an 
sity, Sweden, for the recruitment 0 that 
Indian teacher for teaching Hindi ics 
University. The Universities and the det. 
Governments have been requested to 


gest suitable candidates. 
ction- 


The Government of India have sanct: 
ed a sum of Rs. 4,200 for the presentati 
of books and giving token grants to а eylon 
ber of educational institutions in . Tations 
with a view to promoting better rela, 
between the two countries. 


Under the scheme of Financial 
to persons distinguished in arts an SS 
requiring financial help, four perso се 
been granted a monthly  allowan 
Rs. 100 each for one year. à 


of 

A sum of Rs. 900 covering the Poe the 
paintings presented to the President | f 
German Republic has been sanctio. 


istance 

A Setters, 
have 
of 


have 
Two sums of Rs..1,600 and Rs. 500 ission 
been sanctioned for the Indian respec 


Libraries in Singapore and Tehran 
tively, ctioned 
An amount of Rs. 475 has been Sn tation 
for the purchase of books for BFS thei! 
by the Minister to the Shia Divines 
libraries in Najaf, ctioned 
A sum of Rs. 1,500 has been АШ nd 
for the purchase of Hindi, , a van i 
Tamil books for the Mobile Librar! 
Mauritius. . actioned 
A sum of Rs. 1,200 has been sy freight 
to meet the expenditure on ranwa ete © 
clearance charges, transportatio! 1954-59 
CARE gift books during the year incti d 
An amount of Rs. 500 has been $2 anjyo" 
for the presentation of books to 
Library, Bhakatpur, Nepal. 


Books on Indian History, PhilosOP 
Culture have been purchased an p 
to the Indian Mission Library voile Ary 
Mobile Van Library, Trinidad; тб 
Library, Mauritius; Mobile Vé У, 
Fiji апа the Indian Mission Libra hyo 
The amount spent is about Rs. 9 


and 
bed 
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Books on Indian Histor i 
> i y, Philosophy, 
TN Language, Literature, etc., were ane 
heres to the Archeological Museum, 
Chines Prime Minister of Gold Coast; 
козе Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and 
^ in Dignitaries in Beirut, Lebanon. 
the on of Rs. 1,00,000 was sanctioned to 
СЩ Боан Council for Cultural Relations, 
elhi for the year 1954-55. A 


A grant of Rs. 5 i 
I ) 5. 5,000 was sanctioned to the 
VERRE шша Board, Hya pag (Dn.) 
А publication of the English 
pus "Islamic Culture". s 
+ the of Rs. 4,250 has been sanctioned 
holain Indian Embassy in Turkey for 
vari § an exhibition of Indian paintings, in 
he towns of Turkey. 
Brant of Rs. 50,000 ti а t 
the Sangeet Natak Akadami 0 


A, Sum of Rs, 1,011,-6-6 was sanctioned 


to d 
Чоу andit Onkar Nath Thakur in connec- 


П With his visit to Kab ith 
b of musicians o Kabul along with a 
е Lalit Kala Akadami (National 


Acadam 

T Y of Art) was i ted by th 

in was inaugurate y the 
Ister for Education on August 5th, 1954. 


Unes, 
on Row ternational Advisory Committee 
Search in the Natural Sciences 


Dr, 
of Nate S. Bhatnagar, Secretary, Ministry 
Who ha! Resources and Scientific Research, 
Generar een nominated by the Director- 
Of the 01 Unesco as a ‘national, member 
on Heo, i ternational Advisory Committee 
ed the arch in the Natural Sciences attend- 
at Туры 8% Session of the Committee held 


to 1508880. House, Paris, from April 12th 
Lith 
Educa enational Conference on Public 
г 


Depa; A. М. D’Rozario, Secretary, Education 
the tment, High Commission for India in 
tternatigg, Presented India at the 17th 
191 Һер паї Conference on Public Educa- 
1394. at Geneva from July 5th to 13th 
Ry Unesco)" Conference, jointly sponsore 
tducation and the International Bureau of 

айп » Was convened to discuss the 
and status of Secondary tea- 


Int 
ernati 
Cultus onal Convention on Protection of 
Gr p^ roperty 
chera] ыг Chakravarty, retired Director- 
Aq en rChaeology, represented India 
the Rtion of Governmental Conference for 
Svo Protect; an Internation] Convention for 
Was $ of 40h of Cultural Property in the 
May helq Eis Conflict. The Conference 
12th, {gt Hague from April 21st to 


8th Session of Unesco General Conference 


India has been invited to partici i 
the Eighth Session of the расар 
rence of Unesco which will be held at 
Montevideo from November 12th to 
December llth, 1954. The Government or 
India have sent a report to Unesco on tie 
important developments in this country in 
the field of education, science and culture 
during 1952 and 1953. The report also 
contains an account of the activities of the 
Indian National Commission for Unesco. 


Unesco Regional Seminar on Arts and 
Crafts in General Education and Com- 
munity life 
Shri D. P. Roy Chowdhury, Principal of 

the Government School of Arts and Crafts, 

Madras, has been appointed Director of the 

Unesco Regional Seminar on Arts and 

Crafts in General Education and Com- 

munity Life, scheduled to be held at 

Tokyo from August 28th, 1954 to September 

25th, 1954. 

Offer of Unesco Fellowsh p to Indian Na- 
tionals 
Unesco have offered a fellowship for a 

period of nine months to an Indian Na- 

tional to enable him to participate in the 

Second Group Training Scheme. in Funda- 

mental Education to be held in Mysore 

from September Ist, 1954. 

The Government of India have recom- 
mended the award of a Unesco Fellowship 
for a period of six months in the Organisa- 
tion and Operation of Public Library 
Services with special reference to Adult 
and Fundamental Education to Mr. M. M. L. 
Tandon, Head of the Social Education 
Department of Delhi Public Library. 


d of Unesco Fellowships under the 
A Technical Assistance Programme — 
Soebroto of the Ministry of 
Mr dod. £n ‘Culture, Djakarta mdo- 
been awarded a Unesco tet ow- 
ner dar and a half months to study 
Indian edu stem with particular 
reference to the training of.rural eee 
Mr. Soebroto arrived on ‘April 8th, 1954 an 
is now carrying out his study tour. 
hammed Ali, President 
„Моа ортепі Department 


awarded a 


for t t 
Sod Fundamental Education es 


field of t x 
i rrived in ew 
ey Fe 1994, has commenced his work. 
i ts 
co Youth Travel Grani 
К co has awarded Youth rus 
"m. to the following Indian nationals; 
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Shri A. S. Seshan, a volunteer of the 
Service Civil International (India) to attend 
a conference and take study courses in 
Gauting-Munich devoted to Work Camps 
and Fundamental Education. 


Shri R. G. Padki, Honorary Secretary, 
Youth Hostels Association of India, for 
participating in Warden’s Training Course 
and a study tour in Europe. 


Vacancies for the Posts of Teachers in the 
.. Federation of Malaya 


On receipt of a request from the U.K. 
National Commission, Unesco addressed a 
communication to the Indian National Com- 
mission requesting the Commission to re- 
commend suitably qualified Indians for 12 
posts of school masters and mistresses in 
the Federation of Malaya. The State 
Governments have been requested to re- 
commend names of suitable teachers. 


Unesco Scheme for Safe and Expeditious 
Transit of Delicate Physical Standards 


In order to avoid careless handling of 
delicate Physical Standards imported by 
scientific organisations апа institutions, 
Unesco has devised a scheme by which 
Member States will designate laboratories 
and competent national authorities to whom 
such consignments will be sent. The 
customs examination will in that case be 
made only at the appointed laboratory. In 
consultation with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Research, the 
National Physical Laboratory in Delhi has 
been designated as clearing house for this 
purpose in India and its Director Mr. K. S. 
Krishnan has been nominated as the Com- 
petent Indian Authority in whose name 
consignments will be received in India. 


Unesco Panel for Arid Zone 


Hydrology 
and Hydrogeology 


Mr. G. C. Chatterjee, Superintending 
Geologist, Geological Survey of India, has 
been recommended as Indian Member of 
Unesco’s Panel for Arid Zone Hydrology 
and Hydrogeology in place of Dr. Auden 
p has retired from the Geological Survey 
of India. 


Unesco International Coupon Scheme 


(a) Book Coupons 


Book Coupons sold during the г 
ending June 30th, 1954 А ie 
$4,572:46 which brings the total to 
$2,26,341: 16. 


(b) Scientific Material 


. Coupons for Scientific Material sold dur- 
ing the quarter amounted to $3,734- 80 which 
brings the total sale to $2,89,064- 02. 
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formation from the Information 
«607 enquiries (India) and 727 
(Abroad) were attended to. 

Collection of information « 

ing topics has been undertaken an 

progress: 


Educational and Scientific Films 1 
Coupons sold during ihe quaes 
amounted to $652:95. Total sale to la 
1 


The following information һа: 


Film 


amounts to $25,009: 28. 
Educational Informatio Я 
During the period 247 visitors sought in 


Library. 
enquiries 


follow- 
m the T A 


Facilities for studie§ in Land Reform? 
in Japan and Egypt an Tra ar 
in Tea Plantations in Burma 
Japan. : to be 

Training courses for Archivists d 1954 
held in Paris from Novem е 
to March 1955. 


Central Legislation on Ed 
ing 1952 and 1953. 


ч jtutions 
Correspondence courses 1N Insti of 


in India and Prospectuses а. 


ucation аш? 


courses in Medicine !n tudies 

Facilities for (a) post-graduate. 5 and 
and research іп. Scientil® ver 
Technological subjects 1P tions 1 
sities and Technical Institu К 
India (b) studies in India! oriental 
ages (including Modern, - ities 
and Regional) in Univers 
India, (c) study in Боген о ( ) 
ages in Universities 1D repr 
post-graduate research 1 Univer 
Departments of Science search ip 
sities in India and (e) 1S scienti 
various fields of Science 10 јез in 
fic Institutions/Laborato 
India. | 

Matriculation Examination 
Burma. 


held in 


s been ЕЯ 


iled: a 

Facilities available in India 
ing of Secondary Teache A com 

Courses of study in сопот minis 
merce and Business di 
tion—Japan. eid i 

Information regarding the ue ins in 
as an optional medi ersitie? 


tion in various n in 
India. vations ^ ^ 

List of Headmasters’ Assoc} 
India. К 
Publications 5 appe? 
The following publications Вау 15 


ed during the last three month’ sneachta 


d т pn^ 
Handbook of Suggestions js ё 


In Small Rural 
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“School Records, "bs: А. N. Ba a 
(non-priced) 


"Student  Indiscipli 
A scipline”, b 
Kabi-d E , y (Prof Н 
Ai et 

ims and Objectives of University 


Education in India—10 annas. 


“Seven Yea i 
ars of Freedom” (in English 
and Hindi)—8 annas and 6 annas 
= respectively. 
roceedi " 
Dgs о? the First Conference of 
Ын йел National Commission 
ae Cooperation with Unesco. 
i of the Fifth Meeting of 
ca ll-India Council for Techni- 
Education. 


S "e 
sholarships for Scheduled Castes, 
SEPA uled Tribes and Other Back- 
Classes (Second Edition). 


From 
2,053 Мау 15th, 1954 to August 15th, 1954, 
return “or ications were sold for a cash 


of Rs. 2,595-9-0. 


Fort} 4 
Fre ee publications are: 
ES of the Eighth Meeting of 
cal All-India Council for Techni- 
2 Education. 
NE. the Secondary Education 
mission—Second Edition. 


Eq 
че; 
М “tonal Statisties 
“ANUser ps 
(9 50 : А 
Cato, | Мы, of two publications ‘Edu; 
sed "Educa universities in India, 1951-52" 
t to rec” in India, 1949-50’ have been 
dure? follow 
ing (y Wing publicati red 
18 the Dering: ications have appeare 
ucati ۹ A 
S in in India, 


9-50? Universities 


Report 


on Delinquent Children and 
‹ ao Offenders in India, 1950’. 
7 1950-5) in Universities in India, 
Uation 4 ы 
" А in th tat f Indian 
ы nion, 1950-51". States 0: 


te Major ) 
“deq n Statistical enquiries were 
of uring the period. 
2 wall charts on different 
ected dien is under preparation 
to be ready shortly. 


ed Oy 
verseas Scholarships Scheme 


шш 

4.5 Of th 

(епз scheme” scholars selected under the 

қ, і edi admissions for 15 have been 
S.A Qeational institutions in the 

э Germany and Switzerland. 


Central State Scholarships Scheme 

It has been decided to increase the num- 
ber of scholarships from one to five from 
1954-55. Only three awards, however, have 
been made during the current year. All 
three candidates have been selected. 


æ Federation of British Industries Scholar- 
ships Scheme 
For 1954-55 the Federation of British 
Industries, London, have offered six 
scholarships for practical training of Indian 
nationals in the U.K. Selection of candi- 
dates was made in July, 1954. 


Brush Aboe Group Commonwealth Scholar- 
ships Scheme 

In 1954, the Brush Aboe Group Com- 
panies, England, offered one scholarship, 
tenable for two years to an Indian student 
for training in Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering in the U.K. The name of one 
candidate was recommended in June, 1954. 
His approval is awaited. 


Royal Commission of London Exhibition Os 
1851—Research Scholarships, 1954 
Shri K. Aghoramurthy of the Unversit; 
of Delhi and Shri S. Chandrasekhar of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, 

have been awarded these scholarships. 


London institute of Education Fellowships 


1954-55 
Professor Panna Lal Shrimali, Vidya 
Bhavan Teachers’ College, Udaipur, and 
Subodn Brahmadina Adval, ur s 
aha- 


Education, Allahabad Universitiy, 1 
bad, have been awarded the Fellowships. 


Indian Women’s 


1 ip offered by the 
Scholarship oiler y aon o. ih 


Education Associat on, 
Indian Woman, 1954 | 
Association has selected Miss Safia 
е of Bombay for the above award on 
the recommendation of the Government of 


India. 
Technical Assistance Cooperation Scheme 


(Colombo Plan). 


of 55 candidates have 
{о the Ministry of 
ing training facilities in 
Canada апа New 
heme. It has been 
ix more candidates, 
for training under the 
Programme, 1954, under this 
raising the total number of 


eme, : 
sehdidates to sixty-one. 

ernment of Australia have 

offered Se seats for post-graduate study in 


Food Technology- 
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Scholarship to Foreign National for Study 
in India under Technical: Cooperation 
Scheme 


For 1954-55, the Government of India 
have offered training and education faci- 
lities in India to the nationals of South and 
South-East Asian countries. Sikkim has 
been included under the scheme as a 
special case. 54 applications for admission 
in India have been received. 


Technical Cooperation Mission (Point Four- 
Programme) for Training in the U.S.A. 


Under the programme, six places have 
been allotted to the Ministry of Education. 
The names of the six candidates have been 
recommended. Training for one of them 
has been already arranged. 


Ceneral Culturai Scholarships Scheme 


The number of scholarships awarded 
annually under this scheme is 100 with 
effect from 1952-53. The selection for the 
1954-55 scholarships has already been 
finalised. A provision of Rs. 6,25,000, has 
been made in the budget for the year. 


The Scheme for 1955-56 has been 
announced recently by the Ministry of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, with fresh 100 scholarship 
awards. The last date for the receipt of 
applications from the Indian diplomatic 
Missions concerned is December 1st, 1954. 
Scholarships to African for Vocational 

Training 

It has been decided to award 25 scholar- 
ships during 1954-55 to African students 
for training in Cottage Industries and other 
Vocational Subjects in India. A provision 
of Rs. 28,000 has been made in the budget 
for 1954-55. 


group of Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Persian, Russian, Spanish 
and Turkish. The scheme has been adver- 
tised and the last date for the receipt of ap- 
plications in the Ministry of Education is 
September 5th, 1954. 


Partial Financial Ass'stance to Scientists 
Abroad 


Dr. S. C. Sirkar, M.L.S, Professor of 
Physies, Indian Association of Science, 
Calcutta, has been granted a sum 0 
Rs. 3,000, under the above scheme, in con- 
nection with his study in the U.S.A 


It has been decided to continue the 
scheme for a further period of five, years 
from 1955-56, with a budget provision 0 
Rs. 10,000, every year. 


Unesco—Technical Assistance Fellowships 
and Scholarships Programme 

Out of the four awards approved by 
Unesco for 1953 for training abroad, 95 
nominees of certain Research Station/! e 
iro/Institute, working on specific projec g 
one candidate has already left for waned 
abroad. The remaining three are expec 
to leave India shortly. 


F red by 
Three Fellowships have been offered. | 
Unesco in 1954 for nominees of the Indian 
Institutes of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Unesco Fellowship for a Writer, 1953-54 i 
Shri S. Н. Vatsyayan, Hindi Superos 
All India Radio, New Delhi, 
awarded the Fellowship. He is expe 
leave in October, 1954. Е 
heme in 


Un:seo—Second Group Training Sci in 
Fundamental Education to be held yo 
Mysore, 1954-55—Offer of two 


U.N. Social Welfare Fellowships and Scho- ships 
larships Programme, 1954. T adja io the 
The U.N.O. has confirmed the selection gt e above offer was CPP and Се 
f 11 candidates for observation/study State Governments, Universities ro invit 
WE caine candidates have already tral Ministries and applications WCF candi- 
ur fosa for observation abroad. The d Duy pua SO fellowships py 
oiher iwo are expected do leave in August Unesco and four hey t be, аду pade 
and October, , р E the Government of India has been 1954 
Government of Таш денеи Scholar- Unesco Fellowship in Libreta 0, staff 
ship Scheme, & Unesco offered a Fellowship, for da- 
Selection in respect of the 20 scholar- member in REFS of the Social (килуе 
ships to be awarded under the above mental) Education Department | raining 
scheme to different countries has been Delhi Public Library, Delhi, for Govern 
made and admissions finalised. abroad E Librarianship. A he Ке the 
ыз, a ment of India’s recommendatt esco: 
Gov tetas SE аа Speci award has been communicate! to pa 
alisa " a 
55 Unesco—Thailand Government Fe 
It has been decided to award, from 1954- ship, 1954-55 " ше 
55, 30 scholarships to Indian nationals for Shri D. Konger (Sponsored awarde 
specialising in any language out of the Government of Assam) has been 
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| 
а 
Fel] 
the ab 
195 
55 
Th 
Ons 
т 
| 
\ 


n Fellowship by the Government of Thai- 
et for research in the field of Thai 
longae and Thai Culture at the Chila- 
I Bkorn University and the National 
nstitute of Culture, Thailand. 

Scholarships, 


Yugosiavian Government 


1954-55 Е 


оне of the ten scholarships offered by 
à Government of Yugoslavia, only eight 
Wards are being used. 


Italian Government Scholarships, 1954-55 


The above of three scholarships 


offer 
as applications by 


publisl inviti 

August wi ie 

Beigian Government Scholarships. 1954-55 
It has been decided to renew the scholar- 


tip of Professor Goverdhan Lal, Head of 
Qu, Mathematics "Department, ' Mahindra 
еде, Patiala, awardee of the Belgian 


Overnment scholarshi Г а 
3 } р, 1953, for a secon 
erm of eight months in 1954-55. 


Netherlands Government Fellowships, 


Natl M. S. Ramachandra Chari of the 
САС Physical Laboratory, New Delhi, 
el aeS of the Netherlands Government 

Owship, 1953-54, has been re-awarde 


тагу. kd till the end of Feb- 


N r 
*rwegian Government Scholarship, 1954- 


„Тһе offe үр 
tions fer was publicised, inviting applica- 
y 


S in A 
ihe Ministry of Education by Ju 


» 1954 


ра " 

Я Pd Niversity Scholarships, 1954-55 

Tueulateq" S offer of two scholarships Was 

by ап Unive „State Governments ane 
August Ble ined. inviting applicatio 


SY pti 

T vd Government Scholarship, 1954 

publiciseg Ve offer of опе scholarship Was 
inviting applications in _ the 


Misty 
Th Y of Education by July 30th, 1954. 


e H 
Schede Academy of International Law 
Sn, рз, 1954 
Хој 
Ondo 
Sehola 


Kalik i the 
anta Майга, a student at ! 

Do Economics, London University, 
Tship. ^ been awarded the above 


9-Gar " E 
me Man Industrial Cooperation gene 


the Scheme 15 scholarships for 
studies at West Gene 
and 80 scholar 


post der 
Aduata 
егы uate 


hiy, 1 
1€s/Institutions 
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ships for practical training in German 
Industries will be awarded by the Govern- 
ment of India. Ten Fellowships will also 
be awarded to German Nationals. for study 
at Indian universities. Selection for the 
first has been made and selection for 
scholarships for practical training will be 
made shortly. 


‘Ad Hoc’ Scholarships by West Germany 


For 1954-55, four scholarships were 
offered to the Indian_nationals—three by 
the German Federal Government and one 
by the German Student Exchange Service— 
for post-graduate studies at West German 
universities. Three candidates recommen- 
Ministry have been awarded 


ed by this 
scholarships. The approval of the German 
Federal Government for the remaining 


award is awaited. 


Government of india Scholarships fi to 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and other Backward Classes, 1954-55- 


G) Scholarships for post-matriculation 
studies in India 

The last date - for receipt of applica- 
tion both for ‘renewal’ and ‘fresh’ scholar- 


ships was extended to August mE es 
ications were recelv 
13,647 „арр сао, ce were: Scheduled 


8th, 1954. , 
ch 8; _ Scheduled Tribes—1,083; 
and Other Backward Classes—7,026. 


gix candidates , ended , by , the 
i » Service Commis " 
Union Publie eas scholarships for studies 
in the 
dal M.R. C. P. 
e pipes Research in Ferrous Met- 
thri А.К. Run: | 
i Post-graduate course in 
Miss Olive Toppo ЗАЛЫ, 
F ‚5. 
рг. Franklin Tit кеу ү R у i: 
Chettri . sd 


pr. M.K. 
Shri M.C. Pun 


Post-graduate С 


darkaRow Po Eural Engineering. 


K. Mandal 


m" Messrs. А. BR. Я 

Admission, P ria Row and Міг gue 
and M. C. Pen arranged апе ^ being 
Toppo par three, ‘admissions 
remain 
arrangec- 

т е grants: assage grants 
(ii) Passa fons for Pas WhO 
qu ces, fan Rae 
have 
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have been awarded foreign scholarships 
without passage expenses. Applications of 
two candidates belonging to Other Back- 
ward Classes have been admitted pro- 
vided they are able to finalise their travel 
arrangements. 


International Students’ House 


The Government of India have under 
consideration a proposal to establish an 
International Students’ House at Delhi to 
serve as a meeting place for students 
from various countries of the world. The 
management of the International Students’ 
House will be entrusted to a society to 
be registered under the Societies Registra- 
tion Act. The society will be financed 
mainly by the Government in the form of 
a non-recurring grant which is estimated 
to be Rs. 8,20,000, and recurring grant to 
meet the recurring deficit which is esti- 
matea to be Rs. 50,000, every year on 
completion of the House. 


Rs. 1,50,000 have already been provided 
under the Scheme for 1954-55. 


I. School of Town and Regional Pianning 


The first meeting of the Governing 
Body of the School of Town and Regional 
Planning was held at New Delhi, on May 
21st, 1954. The Governing Body set up 
two Committees—one to prepare detailed 
financial estimates of the School and the 
other to prepare courses of study. The 
Governing Body also decided to take 
immediate steps to appoint a Director for 
the School. In pursuance of the decision 
of the Governing Body to appoint a 
Director for the school, the post in ques- 
tion has been advertised. 


IL Grants {о Engineering and Technological 


Institutions under the АП India 
Council for Technical —Educat'on 
Scheme 


A sum of Rs. 500,000, has been paid as 
grants to the following three institutions 
during the quarter under review. 


(iy College of Engineering and Tech- 
nology, Bengal, Jadavpur, Cal- 
cutta. 


(ii) Engineering College, Dayalbagh, 
Agra. 


(iii) Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Bombay. 
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Ш. Grants to Universities and Institutions 
for Development of Scientific and 
Technical Education and Research 


А sum of Rs. 9,000, has been paid to the 
Ramanujam Institute of Mathematics, 
Madras, towards the cost of instituting а 
Chair in Mathematics. 


©One of the recommendations of the АП 
India Council for Technical Education, 
an advance “on account” grant 0 
Rs. 1,50,000 has been paid to the All-India 
Institute of Social Welfare and Business 
Management, Calcutta for providing 
courses in Business Management. 


A sum of Rs. 85,000 has been paid to the 
Madras Institute of Technology, Madres 
E instalment of recurring grant fo 


Grants-in-aid for Fundamental 


_ The Scheme of grants-in-aid 
dual research workers for the purchas 
construction of special apparatus is 
fundamental research in Basic Sciences 28 
continued. АП “г 
requested to forward r 
grants-in-aid from interested 
end other research workers 
ibth, 1954. 


Research. 


to indivi- 
e or 


_ ihe scheme is being continued ©, 
1954-55. It is proposed to provide ПЕД 
ing facilities to about 400 graduates ад 
150 diploma-holders in engineering their 
technology. Selected students begin i 
training on September 15%, 1954 num- 
private establishments plus a large B 
ber of Government establishments. 


V. Research Training Scholarships juring 
urls 


The scheme is being continued C 
1954-55. It provides facilities for re 
training in scientific subjects for e 
350 Senior and 200 Junior 
various universities and ой 
institutions in India. Budget provisio! 
the current year is Rs, 10:8 lakhs. 

re 
VL Indian Institute of Science, Ban"?! 

Wisconsin University has made pi 
services of Dr. Clarence H. Kent ауа еті 
as Professor of Mechanical Engine’ ing 
in the Department of Power Eng 
to the Institute. ‘ven 8$ 

A sum of Rs. 5,80,000 has been 9100? of 
grants-in-aid to the Indian Institu diture 
Science, Bangalore to meet expe” 
on non-recurring items. 
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Schools Broadcasting in Britain 


HERE is no need, I think, in 1954, 
bem argue the case 
radio asting. The opportunity that 
Dial em to carry educational 

Ben E mes into the classroom has 
Dui. MEM for a long time by all 
апа ST е broadcasting organisations, 
Couniri east within the Commonwealth 
schools I special programmes for 
Castin [eMe been a feature of broad- 
widely Or some time. What is not so 
which б upon аге the ways in 
Organised” kind of broadcas.ing can be 

е effecti. the extent to which it may 
to be ssa and the precise objectives 

лаа ed at. I therefore welcome 
some БОИ to give an account of 
it hag "à sein of schools broadcasting as 
e British oped in Britain, not because 
Suitable 1 pattern is at all necessarily 

t may ati all countries, but because 
cussion east form the basis for dis- 

> and even adaptation. 


Wi 
lieve OUt undue exaggeration, I be- 
accurate, be true that Britain, or more 
Corporati, the British Broadcasting 
broade lon, pioneered this kind of 
as Ste and that it now operates 
Else oe in Britain as anywhere 
Scho, the world. Broadcasting to 

S, in fact, now become an 


Stab]; а 
і 
3 Cation ned part of our pattern of edu- 


Та 
Scho Britain today, approximately 25,000 


to E listen, on an organised basis 
Week € Or all of the broadcasts each 
` during school term. In England 
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for schools. 


alone (there are some local variations 
in schools programmes for Scotland and 
Wales) there аге about 38 different 
series of programmes, designed for all 
the separate age groups ranging from 
6 to 16. 


Lest the scale and scope of this now 
very comprehensive service appears dis- 
heartening to the teacher cr broad- 
caster in India who dearly wishes that 
such benefits could operate here, it is 
worth remembering that it has taken 
30 years to build up our schools broad- 
casting, and that there were very few 
ready-made assets at the outset. In- 
deed, the beginnings were slow and 
uncertain. It was Lord Reith, the 
B.B.C’s first Director-General, who saw 
the opportunity but it was several years 
before the attitude of the educationists 
changed from sceptical though bene- 
volent neutrality to candid acceptance 
and cooperation. Miss Mary Somer- 
ville, who was Director of Schools 
Broadcasting from 1929 until 1947, has 
said that there can be traced three main 
trends in the development of this new 
medium of education: “the continuous 
exploration of the special properties of 
radio and their adaptation to provide 
imaginative experiences for children on 
which their own teachers may profit- 
ably build; the application of teaching 
experience to the selection and pre- 
sentation of material; and the growth 
of a close partnership between the 
B.B.C. and the educational system it 


seeks to serve”. 
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Before going on to describe the ways 
in which these three aspects of the 
work have evolved in Britain, it is 
important to emphasise some funda- 
mental considerations which have 
conditioned the extension of broadcast- 


ing into the classroom. First among кы 


these is that the broadcaster must not 
usurp nor impair the role of the teacher, 
but rather supplement the personal in- 
struction by adding a new dimension 
to the child’s sense of understanding. 
If broadcasts can clothe with new 
meaning the words which the child 
reads or hears from the teacher, then 
we have given the teacher stronger 
foundations on which to construct. 


Secondly, the broadcasts must not 
discourage the child from doing or 
learning things for himself. In art and 
music and literature, for example. 
there must be genuine personal enjoy- 
ment and creation by the child at his 
own level. In science, young minds 
must grapple actively with problem- 
solving situations within their compass. 
The programmes must stimulate acti- 
vity, not passivity, and certainly not 
come to be regarded as a substitute for 
personal effort. 


Thirdly, it is necessary to be clear 
just what functions radio can perform, 
both its potentialities and its limita- 
tions, bearing in mind that the chief 
property of radio as a medium is its 
ability to stimulate the imagination 
through the sense of hearing. We can- 
not see or feel or taste or smell what 
comes through a loudspeaker, and even 
though the power of radio to convey an 
illusion of actual experience is very 
great, it must be restricted (at least 
until the development of television 
broadcasting to schools) to the imagi- 
native exploitation of sounds and 
voices. Perhaps it is best to summarise 


very briefly the main things which 


broadcasting can attempt: 


1. To bring to the classroom b 
voices of outstanding men am 
women of our time. 


2. To bring to the classroom the 
voices of men and women who 
are worth hearing for wha 
they have to tell—travellers, 
experts, people with specs 
experience of many differen 
kinds, which is worth passing 
on. 


3. To provide first-class E 
formances (sometimes pu 
ed with exposition) M ^. 
aural arts—music, drama; 
poetry reading, etc. 


4. To enrich children's expe 
ot the present-day wor ' 587 
home or abroad, by dran tot 
tion—eye-witness descrip i 
and other devices which os 
the illusion of ‘being thers 
so far as hearing is concern 2 

5. Ву the same or similar mess 

to enrich children's exper! 


of the world of the past. à 
sailar ean”: 
6. By the same or similar Spee: 


per- 


rience 
t 


sometimes combined wit enrich 
mentary or readings, to ond 
children’s enjoymer aq of 
awareness of the 
fiction. 9 8 
аЙ 
7. To provide examples of vs ight 
an art form in its own, ip 
" „ajining 


and to give а "VT ping, 
selective and critical iste ecial 


i сагу. SP 
. To provide соттеп:агу ол 


zo 


ly written for child’; C 
topical events. Tw А for 
series are wholly desig?" jg a 


:calit 
this purpose, but topical? y 
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general property of radio as a 
medium of publication, and it is 
apparent in many other schools 
broadcasts in which the oppor- 
tunity can often be taken to 
make 
happenings). 


This He ; 
ели js not exhaustive, but it does 
Which т ком more important things 
Still be adio can contribute and would 
yc called upon to contribute even 

perfect world. In an imperfect 


World 
list: We may add a further item to the 


9. А 
c provide expert help to 
NA in subjects in which 

ey are not specialists, 


(especially music and science). 
D applies also to rural 
i ools where the teacher must 
арту be a general practi- 
‘loner, 


Gi 
m que these basic considerations. We 
they 2м examine the ways in which 
c iP _ been translated into 
Sanised pattern of schools 
mit Miss Somerville 
ut, by  implicaion, it 
not do for the B.B.C. to design 
actual ¢ without any reference to 
ls teaching curricula in the 
Stang; OT without a proper under- 
thi ten ¢ the likely reaction of 
еа. Th © what was broadcast for 
t і Ro has to be a close partner- 
frac er bee the broadcaster and the 
dyj, с because the latter cannot only 


n 
моцу 
рг 


reference to currente 


well enough presented to hold the 


attention. 


This is, in the first instance, largely 
a matter of organisation, and the B.B.C. 
has now evolved a procedure which en- 
sures that the broadcaster has the 
maximum possible guidance from the 
educationist in the selection, prepara- 
tion and presentation of all schools 


programmes. 


educational policy and the 
ms and scope of the pro- 
grammes is described in a document 
known as a commission. These cor^ 
missions are given to the В.В.С. by three 
bodies known as School Broadcasting 
Councils of which one. the United 
Kingdom Council, deals with the 
general policy behind all the broad- 
casts, and with the commissions for the 
series which go to all three countries. 
The other two Councils deal separately 
with the special series for Scotland and 
Wales. The Councils are composed of 
representatives of the inspectorate of 
the central government department, of 


local administration. of teachers, train- 
ing college lecturers and professional 
associations, and they work through 
programme sub-committees strengthen- 
ed by teachers from the schools for 
which the broadcasts are intended. The 
Councils are staffed with a secretary 
and clerical and administrative staff 
provided by the B.B.C. and by about 
90 Education Officers who carry out 
enquiries in the schools. 


The 
general ai 


The Broadcasting Councils are res- 
ommis- 


Se 
Can ~ OP the subj 
а subjects to be taught, but : 
З | E E appreciate iar ei what ponsible for formulating maic р 
ће cj ional psychologist would call sions. The enquiries on W ich t 
: RA ms in the listening situation”.  9T* based are in the iain CLE 
Зе i, cans that th : ust out bY the Council's officials, but the 
uia Slligible th pho pepe =n be B.B.C. is associated with them at every 
Rot y le, the Dates Me d TE ane stage. When the Commis UM 
E depersonalised, the material agreed, the вво, proposes 
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Council for their approval the indi- 
vidual broadcasts which will carry out 
the commissions’ intentions. In this 
way, while the educational world is 
able to control, through the Councils, 
the general nature of the broadcasts? 
the broadcasting authority has a sub- 
stantial area of responsibility and 
freedom in which to exercise initiative 
and invention. 


This arrangement, which has been 
arrived at after a considerable number 
of adaptations and amendments as 

experience appeared to indicate, re- 
quires the employment by the B.B.C. of 
programme staff with considerable 
teaching experience prior to their learn- 
ing the arts of radio, and this has been 
facilitated by the central departments 
of education concerned allowing ser- 
vice in schools broadcasting to count as 
teaching service for pension purposes, 
up to a maximum of five years. 


The broadcasts are produced mainly 
in London, Edinburgh and Cardiff. The 
total staffs are 141; 80 on the broadcast- 
ing side, 34 of whom are clerical; and 
on the Council side 61 (35 clerical). 
Those to whom these figures seem large 
should recall that the broadcasting side 
is responsible not only for the 
broadcasts, but for 21 illustrated 
pamphlets issued each term (see 
illustration) and 16 teachers’ leaf- 
lets. The Council’s staff have, be- 
sides the work involved in discovering 
the schools’ needs and seeing how far 
the broadcasts meet them, substantial 
commitments for assisting in the dis- 
semination among teachers under train- 
ing and at work of the ways of using 
broadcasts, and in organising courses 
and discussion meetings for teachers in 
their areas. Any authority intending to 
develop an efficient schools broadcasting 
service quickly will need, particularly 
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in the first 20 years, to make pro- 
vision for its classroom teachers to be 
trained in the use of educational broad- 
casts by those who have made parti 


cular study of the matter. 


At every stage, from the рейшн 
planning of a series to the e Pie 
duction of the individual broadcas 5, 


5 
Schools Broadcasting Departmen E: 
access to the full resources 0: the 
B.B.C.; to academic consultants 1n 


universities and schools, to brad o 
from all walks of life and all рат aa 
the world; to professional authors al 


à 2 : : g, 16 
writers; to the libraries of book i 
d news infor 


cords, sound effects an dividua 
tion; to orchestras and ne cialist 
musicians, and to the various sp! 


2 : үпеег^ 
services of the B.B.C. itself, engin 


ing, printing and publishing ane 
forth, 


„Broad 

The B.B.C’s policy, in School-B raw 
casting as in its other output, 18 © ¢ the 
upon the entire available talen 
community, and the D д 
essential task is to bring 08%” o can 
effective partnership all тог 
contribute to make a Schoo се 207 
a worth-while educativ 
the children. The art of W tat 
radio is, however, still in ! 
and, while there are ma 
effectively for the printed 
are as yet few who can write ME 
for the radio; in consequen’ "ve 
the programmes are тече je 
edited and produced within 
ment. 


ЕР: 
Mention was made esr 
illustrated pamphlets whi 
duced to accompany 
These are made. я 
interesting as possible, em 
only enable the children to 


2 


4 


6. 


ч А 


. Illustrate 


Time and Tune 


ВВС BROADCASTS TO SCHOOLS 


SCIENCE 
AND THE 


COMMUNITY 


e children to visualise people, places. 

The series entitled ‘Looking at 
furniture to a power station, the 
orm and design. 


d B. B. C. Pamphlets: These enabl 
n the programmes. 
m a piece of 
1 appreciation of artistic f 


Children of the sixth form learning French 


and things described i 
Things’ contains anything fro 
idea being to encourage critica 


& 3. “In the Listening Situation": 
on the air. 
& 5. Thirteen-year olds at work for a series on ‘Current Affairs’. 


nd six years of age dancing to a broadcast in the series ‘Music 


Children of five а 


and Movement. i 
new in Education. The B. B. C. proposes to stakes 


Television is still fairly : 
for schools in 1955 


regular television serv ice 


1 , 1 Ра Wa, 679 
pa d- 


Jens MPS 2 
[d Gupprss \ 
A : T 


.d 


ғ 


3 А 
i DOT fuus сик 
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ole реда of programmes will de- 
ional es the pictures also help them 
qe ise people, places and things 
Eu be described in the pro- 
tem es. Thus, for example, for the 
ich, entitled “Looking at Things”, 
нет 2 intended to encourage the 
a appreciation of artistic form and 
A а тау be illustrations of 
power R rom a piece of furniture to a 
used еч, while the booklet to be 
д> у : the programmes on Nature 
graphs s 1 include good. clear photo- 
E led the birds and animals being 
Shen alt In the calendar year 1952, 
produced ogether 60 pamphlets were 
Sold twas 4 MUR number of copies 


Eder the story has been one of 
0 leave ау but it would not be right 
ems со he impression that all the pro- 
Cational nnected with this kind of edu- 
Many rm clin. are solved. There are 
Spoken ildren who do not find the 
Written Word as easy to grasp as the 
With die M, and constant experiment 
аге still TN methods of presentation 
Problem cing made. There is, too, the 
e nien listener fatigue", of holding 
entire ion of a whole class through 
Wires th broadcast. This often re- 
teacher du active participation of the 
uring the programmes. 


aD 
roas, duration of most of our schools 
Minut asts has been set at 
the on which has been found to be 
цас dest suitable period for which 
ass hn can concentrate, and which, 
Classy, ing the teaching period in the 
the fe, om to be of 45 minutes, leaves 
theme cher 25 minutes to develop the 
Wher of the broadcast, recapitulate 
“Ussion necessary, and conduct dis- 
Voeabur There аге other difficulties of 
Which ЧУ and comprehension, Some 0 
require. much more- detailed 


U 
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study by experts and even by psycholo- 
gists. Nor must it be forgotten that 
what is true of our aims and practices 
today may not be true tomorrow. Both 
broadcasting and education are change- 
able processes and new requirements 
and opportunities are constantly pre- 
senting themselves. In London, now, 
attention is being devoted to pro- 
grammes designed especially for the 
modern schools set up as a result of the 
1944 Education Act, that is, schools for 
the less mentally alert children of 12 
and over. 

And, of course, in Britain we are now 
able to begin considering Television 
School Broadcasting. 
programmes were broadcast on a clos- 
ed circuit, two years або to a small 
number of carefully selected schools 
and their impact closely studied. Much 
valuable information was gained, and 
in 1955 it is proposed to start a regu- 
lar service. Enough schools and educa- 
tion authorities have stated that they 
will provide the necessary receiving 
equipment to make this worth start- 
ing. And the possibilities of adding the 
visual to the aural sense are intensely 


ог many years to come, 
the development of sound broadcasts 
must be t I have re- 
cently had the opportunit 


schedules ОЁ 5 


broadcast by С АШ, 
stations in widely different parts 


Madras, 

of the country—Bombay, و‎ 
ivandrum Hyderabad, and 
Me Be atly impressed by ihe 


Experimenta: 
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sets for schools, I am quite certain that 
broadcasting to schools is potentially 
the quickest and most effective way of 
bringing a fuller life to the growing 
generation in India. It will mean that 
the Centre and the States’ Education 
Ministries have to cooperate closely 
with the broadcasting authorities, and 
obviously in rather different ways than 
in Britain, but the broadcasters here 
have taken the initiative, and support 
for them will grow. 5 


I should like to end by quoting a para- 
graph from the Report of the Beveridge 
Committee which examined the whole 
of the B.B.C’s output in 1950, and which 
states a general thesis that must surely 


be applicable wherever schools broad- 
casting is carried on: j 

"Probably the most important contri- 
bution of broadcasting to the schools of 
this country, lies in the breaking i 
of isolation. A small village schoo 


with its twenty or thirty children E 
and its one or two school, 


even less, P 
mistresses, or even, small schools in 
urban areas, often suffer from isolation 
from the broad stream of culture an 
even from the current affairs o£ IR 
nation. Schools broadcasts come into 
such schools like a breath of fresh s 
from the outside world; they give pe 
teachers and children new facts, De E 
ideas and new forms of presentatio 
which might otherwise be lacking. 


Derek J. G. Holroyd? 


THE SERIES BROADCAST TO SCHOOLS IN BRITAIN IN THE SCHOOL YEAR 1952-53- 


Title of series 


aged 


Fi children 
For about 


For Primary Schools т. Music and Movement—I . " E ч 5 and 6 
2. The Music Box—to give young children the 
pleasure of listening to music. 
- Let's Join in —including stories, rhymes and songs 6 
. Music and Movement—II 6 to 8 
- Time and Tune 8 


. Stories and Rhymes 


з сч ب ج‎ 


8. Rhythm and Melody 
9. Singing together 
10. Travel Talks 


11. Stories from World History 


12. Adventures in English 
13. Nature Study 


. For Country Schools—for small isolated schools 
with wide age-range classes. 


For Primary and 14. Adventures in Music 


Secondary Schools 15. How Things Began—about the сапу stages of life 


on the earth. 
16. Health Week 
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Title of series For children 
_ about 
por Secondary 17. Religious Service . * het e а ІІ to IS 
18. Prose and Verse Readings Я t d Я ІІ 1015 
19. General Science s А ў А T 3 II to 12 
20. History—I А ` * : II and 12 
21. Senior English—I 12 
22. News Commentary. . г : А > 13 
23. Current Affairs : 13 and 14 
24. Science and the Community 13 and 14 
25. Looking at Things—to promote inte 
design and appearance of things 13 to I5 
26. Senior English—II : 13 to I5 
27. History—I . . wa y > 13 and over 
28. Orchestral Concert Series 13 and over 


N 
© 


зо. 


. For the Fourteens—a radio ЕТТЕ 


. Early Stages in French 


13 and over 


. Geography 


The World of Work—for Bess and git in үт 
last year at school Я 14 


Intermediate French 


. Intermediate German 
. French for 
- Talks for Si у 
. Religion and Philoserhy 


ixth Forms 


_ —————— 


ыы у _ = == 
Р А i 8 to 12 


"Or Sc 
T des in Scot- 38, Physical Training < à Р 9 to II 
39. Stories from Scottish History . L 2 ; 9 to 11 plus 
до. Exploring Scotland . . i $ i Ue. тї 
41. Scottish Heritage · . ` ` И M 13 to I5 
42. This is My Country “_ i НИЕ 14 
43. Scottish Affairs , = y 16 to 18 
For Senior Secondary Schools - — * ` ee SS АС 


For 


S 
Only "Sols in Wales 45 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 


. The Story of Wales 
‚ Materion у Dydd (N 


(Stories, Rhymes and E 


Storiau, Rhigwm a Chan 


v mru (On Tour through Wales) 10 


Ar Grwydr Yng Nghymru ~" E 10 
Hanes Cymru (History of Wales) е s í то and over 
First Stages in Welsh . f В ; J 11 and over 
Second Stages іп W elh + "аб ice) 3 i1 to I$ 
. Gwasanaeth Crefyddol (Religious Servi E 3 
* e 13 t0 I5 


Sixth forms - 


uS Commentary) E I 


aged 
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Some Aspects of Medizval 
Universities 


T HE numerous stone and copper 

plate records together with the In- 
dian literary works and notices in the 
accounts of foreign travellers, enable us 
to get a glimpse of some of the great cen- 
tres of learning in Western and South- 
ern India in the mediaeval times. These 
were at first known as “Ghatikastha- 
nas"—a term which scholars have 
interpreted to mean either “religious 
centres" or “brahmapuris”. As in 
Europe in the mediaeval ages, so in 
India, scholarship was first associated 
only with priests in their temples and 
monasteries. But gradually Ше 
Ghatikasthanas developed into centres 
where both religious and material 
knowledge was imparted. This is prov- 
ed by records of the 12th century which 
describe Ghatikasthanas as supports to 
Dharma and mines for enjoyment 


(Bhoga). 


Before we describe the Ghatikastha- 
паз of Western India, it will not be 
out of place to mention a few details 
about a famous college in North 
Gujarat concerning which little has 
been mentioned till now. This was at 
Bhinmal, better known as Shrimal, 
about 50 miles west of Mount Abu. 
Bhinmal fell into ruins after the 10th 
century; its place was taken by Ana- 
hilwad Pattan as the capital of Guja- 
rat. Amidst its ruins is the shrine and 
cistern of Jageshwar. About 75 yards 
to the south-east of this shrine is a 
large area rough with heaps of bricks 
which is said to be the site of the 


Vidyashala or College, as mentioned in 


the local annals. This was а a 
centre of learning to which scho je 
from distant lands resorted. It W 


here that the astronomer Brahmagupta 
wrote in A. D. 628 his celebrate! 
treatise called Brahma Siddhom" 
under the patronage of the local Gu 4 
jara ruler Vyaghramukha. The [y : 
had attained such wide celebrity Can 
the foreign traveller Al-Biruni (10 g 
was constrained to record the achiev 

ments of Brahmagupta in his itinerary: 
One of its last great products w 


акы n 
Magha, the son of Shrimali pa he 
а the 


protege of king Bhoga of Malwa 
1055). Since the centre of 
gravity of Gujarat had shifte 
Bhinmal to Anahilwad Pattan, xis 
took shelter at the court of the Para” ^. 


а, 


1a ӨЙ gian 
king of Malwa. Bhinmal's pem of 
a centre of learning in the “oe ated 


nth cen- 
или" 


п Saut, 

tu 
tra, which by the end of the 7th p pf 
had practically ceased to be а 
scholars. 


jon 

The eclectic nature of educati? i 
parted in Western India in t кш te 
ages is best illustrated when niza” 


: their 0188 
the centres of learning, r effec 


tion, their curricula, and thei E erodo* 


citizens. Both orthodox and a side Í 
schools of thought lived side 
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. the same areas. This harmonious exis- 


tence of two rival schools of thought 
is perhaps the most important aspect of 
mediaeval intellectual life. We could 
illustrate this by citing the examples 
first of heterodox and then of orthodox 
centres. Of the former the most promi- 
nent were those of the atheists called 
the Lokayatas, followers of the cele- 
brated heretical leader Charvaka. The 
Lokayata centres flourished mostly in 
Tiat part of the Deccan which is now 
represented by the Mysore State. At 
Gunderi (Chitaldroog district) they had 
a college which was entirely their own. 
9 thi college the provincial governor 
Made in 968 A. D. ample grants of 
and. The fact that important citizens 
апа representatives of the 58 neighbour- 
As Brahmin villages were present 
th 9n the grant was made, suggests 
àt in those days the atheists of 
Чеп were held in esteem even by 
€ orthodox sections of the people. 


ti What proves beyond doubt that here- 
side Schools of thought lived side by 
ide with the orthodox ones is the his- 
Огу of the Hindu centres of learning. 
f these the most typical examples are 
Ose of  Sthanakunduru,  Beguru. 
отап, Henjuru, Belligame, and 
-O9manathapura—all of which are now 
h Узоге State. These flourished from 
ar 3rd till the 15th century. The 
7 liest of these to rise to fame Was 
anakunduru, It was here that king 
atakarni had come to worship in the 
tst century A, D. And it was from 
ing tha: a Brahmin youth, after study- 
sta, all the systems of Hindu philosophy, 
t tted on his travels in the 3rd century 
Some various  Ghatikasthanas 0 
But hern India in quest of knowledge. 
tik, hen at the equally ancient Gha- 
he hana of Kanchi (Conjeevaram), 
Was insulted by the Tamil soldiers, 
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he exchanged Knowledge for Politics, 
sallied forth with sword in hand, and 
disproving the old belief that a Brah- 
min could not adopt the life of a 
Kshatriya, carried fire and sword into the 
neighbouring centres, and ultimately 
founded the well-known royal family 
of the Kadambas which ruled for more 
than a thousand years over a large part 
of Western India. In 1158 Sthana- 
kunduru had a population of more 
than 32,000 learned citizens, scattered 
over 144 villages. 1 E 
The curricula taught at this and 
other centres like Beguru, Balligame, 
eic, was practically the same. . The 
subject comprised the four Vedas, their 
six Angas and Upangas, the three 
Kandas of Mimamsa, the six systems of 
Logic including those of the Lokayatas 
and of the Bauddhas and their com- 
mentaries. the Science of Disputation. 
the 18 Chief Puranas, ihe Smritis, the 
Commentaries on the Kaumara, Pani- 
niya, Sakatayana, Sabdanushasana, and 
other Grammars; the Commentaries on 
the Lukulisha Siddhanta, the Patanjala. 
and other Yoga Shastras; the Dharma 
Shastras: "skill in estimating the ap- 
parent elevation in various kinds of 
building", Music, and other elegant 
Arts, Kavyas, Poems, Comedies, Nata- 
kas, and the meaning of Nataka, the 
Granthas and the explanation of words, 
the philosophy of all creeds like that 
of the Mahesvaras, Vaishnavas, and 
others; Ritual Sacrifice, and “every 
branch of learning”. In the same i 
tre, of Sthanakunduru, there меге 9 
students and 30 teachers who, were 
called Vedanta Svamis, One Profes- 
sor of Kannada language, Бн б 
(number not stated), Reciters of Pur ie 
(number not stated), one Director o 
Ceremonies, опе preparer of grains, one 
, nt, three female cooks, 
priest, one serva t, = 
one barber, and one gardener—all re- 
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siding within the precincts of the uni- 
versity. Provision was made for the 
oil bath of the students on Saturdays. 
Liberal grants of land were made for 
the lodging, boarding and clothing of 
all these pupils as well as for the dzily 
worship and ceremonies of the temple. 


Other things being equal, an academic 
institution thrives best in the serene 
atmosphere of natural surroundings. 

. This is probably what the composers of 
the epigraphs relating to those centres 
of learning meant when they said that 
even the birds were permeated with an 
academic sense! We are informed that 
the parrots of these localities were 
“filled with Nyaya and nourished upon 
Mimamsa”. assembling in some places, 
“together discussing in the severest 
terms of Logic”, and in some places dis- 
cussing Grammar and Sacrifice!” 


The profound effect which the acade- 
micans cast on the citizens is seen in 
the cosmopolitan outlook of the latter. 
For instance, in Balligame which was 
the second capital of the kingdom, the 
_ citizens were proud to call themselves 
in 1129 “performers of the true worship 
of Hari, Hara, Brahma, Jina, and other 
gods”. The five elegantly constructed 
temples of Hari, Hara, Kamalasana, 
Vitaraga, and Buddha in that city, some 
of which are in ruins, others still 
resplendan:, are mute witnesses to their 
broadmindedness and artistic skill. 


Education to be truly creative shculd 
also inculcate certain civic virtues, the 
most prominent of which is that relat- 
ing to the corporate life among citizens. 
The admirable spirit of concord which 
marked the citizens is proved by the 
manner in which a grant of land was 
made either by a citizen or by an 
official When a grant of rent-free 


land was made in 1098 at Dalligame 
by a leading merchant called Ватт 
Satti to a citizen named Lokesvara who 
had set up a temple after his patron 
diety Lokesvara—thé mayor, the towns- 
men, the important village and town 
officials, the head priests of all the 
temples, the students, the merchants 
and their chiefs (named in detail) 
were present as witnesses to the 
grant. Even the oilmen, tailors, and 
flower-sellers contributed their mite _ to 
the publie charity by giving something 
in Кіпа or money. Their civic sense 15 
also reflected in the many alms-houses. 
pleasure gardens, large tanks, water 
sheds, and other amenities which they 
provided for the benefit of the people. 
Perhaps, the best comment on these 
liberal-minded citizens is the provision 
which they made for the free distribu 
tion of food to the poor, destitute, lame 
blind, deaf, story-tellers, singers, СТ. sis 
mers, flute players, dancers, ©0817» 
naked, wounded. sanjasis of all 
gions, and for the treatment О! 
diseased destitute persons. 

That the praise given to the learned 
centres was not mere eulogistic БО т 
is evident when we note a few о.о 
products. Balligame which has uum 
above, produced the eminent БА 
Somesvara, Pandita. the leader 9, ing 
Naiyayikas, who is described а5 dis" 
2 master of Logic, conversation. be 
course, drama, poety and gram, of 
His contemporary in the same alli 
learning was another Saravata cords 
karjuna Bhatta, about whom i 
dated 1102 and 1713 say the follow or 
“Tf two from two sides should В end 
come writing it down from +” ethe 
and reading it out. he would arran: * be. 
poem so read out, whatever it mi. om 
as a new poem; repeat four stories 
hearing them related; and make 
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tio Ў 
о. any given figures”. He was. 
Clore, given jhe title of “Universal 


Imperor of Mn БЫ; ds 
S emonies" (Рһагапа 
паша}, In 1179 Balligame 

ed of another great figure— 


| шегшш, who was equal to Panini, 
polity ce to Sribhushanacharya, in 
m the anc discernment: to Bharata. 
Magha Sc.ence of music and агата: to 
siddhanta. poetry; to Nakulisa, in 
Bevotion " and to _Skanda, in Siva 
E vet This praise if totally un- 
si eee not have been inscribed 
read ‚ placed in public places to be 
us Y citizens, and that were open 
Public criticism. 


zm grum stage in the develop- 
Teacheg education jn Western India is 
Witness tA the 11th century which 
cid. what might be called їп 

ment ү araneoligy, the establish- 
agai Of a university. This was at 

9f the сше and a half to the south 
Hyderay hitpur railway station in the 
арауа аа Staie. Its ancient name was 

iscovers (Nagas’ Well). The stone 
assert we at this place enables us to 
for about’ from 1058 till 1148, that is. 
a fa one hundred years, Nagai 
d und mous university which fiourish- 
S Se the generous patronage and 
Dera Wnts of provincial viceroys, 
hag op апа merchants. The Ghatike- 
Сепо 01 Nagai was founded in 1058 by 
fam al Madhusudana of the Varnasa 
Sty п that year it had only 252 
Veda îs, 200 of prt studied the 
‘ine 52. the Shastras. There 
е + ree Professors of Vedas, and 
Pounging hers of the Shastras for ex- 
zu а the Bhattadarshana, Nyaya 
3 zn akara systems. But there 
nan, a Librarians called Sarasvati 
Aven | Grants of lands were 
he bo Y General Madhusudana for 
arding and lodging of students 


as 


and teachers, and for the repair of the 
temple (of ‘Tripurushadeva) which 
he founded there. In addition to the 
above members of the staff, there was 
one Watchman-cum-Gong-Striker (gha- 
tika-pranari) to whom also reni free 
land was given. The College thus 
founded in 1058 gradually developed 
until in 1085 a teacher, who was to 
expound the Puranas, called Purana 
Bhaita. was added to the staff; the 
lower staff was strengthened by the 
addition of four stone masons, who were 
-o repair the falling structures and keep 
ihe temple clean, one person to white- 
wash. and two Watchmen-cum-Gong- 
Strikers. For music and dancing there 
were three songstresses, two actresses. 
four drummers. two dancing girls, and 
songsters (unnamed). The increased 
prosperity of the institution was made 
possible by the liberal endowments of 
land by General Kalidasa in that year. 
When we come to 1148, we find that 
the number of students in that univer- 
sity had risen to 400. Out of these 100 
studied Manu: 100, Vyasa; 100, Shukra; 
and the remaining a subject which has 
been defaced in the record. Mention is 
made of a Presiding professor, but no 
further details about the additions to 
the teaching staff are available in the 
damaged record. The patrons 01 the 
university were called the Ghatikasa- 
mantas Or Ghatikasahasas. The pub- 
lic charity which was given by the 
General was entrusted to the care of 
the entire merchant community of 
Nagai, which was to supervise and ad- 
minister it. 


An altogether new keynote in higher 
education was struck by the Jainas of 
Gujarat in the fifteenth century A.D. 
The credit for this goes to the Jaina 
monks of the Tapagachchha sect which, 
it may incidentally be noted, had been 
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founded in 1228. The Jaina sages of 
this sect established a sort of a peripate- 
tic university called after the Tapa- 
gachchha sect. Its headquarters was at 
Latapalli, a place which may have been 
either in central or southern Gujarat. 
Its special features were that on the 
occasion of its annual convocations that 
were often held during the paridhapana 
or clothing ceremony of the Jain as- 
cetics, it bestowed on learned Jaina 
men the degrees Vachaka, Vibhudha, 
Gani, and Suri; that women candidates 
who were admitted into the university, 
were also granted the degrees of 
Ganini (Leader of a gana or group) 
Pravartini (Worker) апа Mahattara 
(Great); that degrees for both men and 
women candidates were bestowed оп 
the same occasion and at the same 
time; and, finally, that these degrees 
were conferred at the annual convoca- 
tions which were held at different 
places. Thus, when a great convocation 
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was held at Ashapalli (now а suburb of 
Ahmedabad), the lady Somalabhdagan! 
was promoted to the rank of Pravartini. 
On another occasion when the convoca- 
tion was held at Iladurga, the degree of 
Suri was conferred on three students, 
Vachaka on six students, and Pravartum 
on eight ladies. This Jaina University 
seems to have been conspicuous in the 
second half of the 15th century, when 
its Chancellor, Lakshmisagaraga?- 
(1461) strengthened the Tapagachchha 
sect by recruiting new disciples, con” 
verted a number of Digambaras into 
Svetambaras, and, what is most 1m" 
portant, prevailed upon the different 
rulers of Gujarat to abandon their policy 
of war, and formed them into а pn 
federation of Kings for their own goo, 
and for the betterment of the lane 
Thus did a Chancellor of a little know” 
Jaina University champion the cause 0 
non-aggression and anticipate 
modern policy of peace and coope 
among kings. 


ration 


B. A. Saletore 
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Thir A 

hd trainees, including half a 

Беа 2099 nominated by 16 State 
ents, received diplomas at the 


Concludi 
ding ceremony of the two-month 


Audio. y; 

Semin asua] ‘Audio-Visual Semi- 
nar organised by 
the Ministry of 


Edu 
cati 
ucation аі the Central Institute of 
„©. ar Delhi on 6:h July, 1954. Mr. 
yidain, Additional Secretary, 


linisty 
diplomas of Education, gave away the 


The ai 
uct the of the seminar was to ins- 
Айтолду trainees in the theory ОЁ 
vi E education, types of audio- 
materia Е ѕ and their uses, sources of 
Md ods Жы equipments, simple 
an O?Bani the production of aids, and 
Udiovign sation and administration of 

Sual aids services. 


exhibit; 

ayi bition of audio-visual aids, 
Dos 55, es 92 statistical and pictorial 
m ctographs, isotype charts, 


Sig. tS 
ides 5 and filmstrips was opened. Be- 
he charts 


ien ed киса! information, t 
of, Sue Y the trainees ccvered sub- 
bho, atom б. cottage industry, dangers 
lig. tograph omb еіс A wall magazine, 
Wee for 5 and a “Lesson ОП Plant 
Cre Children of ten years age, 
er features. Various media 
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used in audio-visual education, charts, 
pictorial books, maps and puppet 
figurines, prepared by the trainees were 
on display as also a globe prepared 
from common clay. Films were shown. 


è * * 


The term of 433 Basic schools, five 
Basic Training schools and 12 Sar- 


vodaya High schools in Bihar has been 

extended for the 
period of one year. 
The Government 
have also sanctioned the extension of 
Basic institutions in the Turki-cum- 
Vaisali Development Block for a period 
of one year. 

$ * 


* 

pervisors, consisting of 
officials, was recently 
Bengal Government 
] training, sylla- 
adopted in 
itutions in the State. 
he guidance of 
] teachers and three primers 
rithmetic and language for 
written on activity 
ared in West 
Bengal, under the supervision of the 

Directorate. 


Education 
* * : 


Basic 
Education 


A Board of Su 


officials and non- 
set up by the West 


bus r 
Basic Training inst 


A compendium for t 
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With the object of promoting intelli- 
gent understanding of the Five-Year 
Plan, “India Has a Plan"—a Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting pub- 

lication—has been 

prescribed as a sup- 
plementary  text- 
studies in Secondary 


Caanges in 
Curricula 


book for social 
schools in Bihar. 


A list of textbooks for classes I to IX 
for the session 1954-55 and the Bihar 
Secondary School Examination, 1956 
has just been published. 


A sum of Rs. 1,200 for each of the 
I/visional Inspectors of schools has been 
allotted for the current year to encour- 


age the teaching of Hygiene in High 
schools. 
* * ж ж 


A new syllabus for Middle classes has 
been prepared for all the recognised 
schools of Delhi. Under the new sylla- 
bus, Hindi has been made a compulsory 
subject, the study of Sanskrit introdu- 
ced in class VI, and English also in class 
VI. 


Li * * * 


In the field of college. education, 
Home Science has been added to the 
chain of other Arts subjects in various 
Government-run institutions in Madhya 
Pradesh. 


* * * * 


A team of Indian educationists, tea- 
chers and representatives of certain 
State Governments left for Denmark 
in June for three and 
a half months’ stay 
there. The visit has 
been sponsored by the Central Minis- 
try of Education in cooperation with 
the Ford Foundation. The studies 
programme includes the Danish social 
and educational system. 


Indians Study 
Danish System 


* = ЕУ 
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The Ajmer State Directorate of 
Eduéation, with the help of the 
Bharat Sewak Samaj and the Com- 


munity Project Au- 
National thorities, organised 
Cadet Corps nine camps in the 

community project 
areas in the State in May last. 624 
students including 123 girls and 94 
N.C.C. cadets participated їп the 
camps. 


Students from various urban High 
schools and colleges undertook the 
construction of approach roads 10 
cooperation with 2,456 villagers. 

kd ЕУ * ы 

A recurring grant of Rs. 16,000/- 
has been sanctioned by the Bihar GOV 
ernment for the Bharat Scouts an 
Guides Association. The AssociatioP 
has been sanctioned a grant of Rs. 
34,000/- more to meet the expenditur? 
on the development of scouting i 
other youth activities as a meni 
to combat the growing indiscipline 
schools and colleges. 


A grant of Rs. 4,000/- has also pur 
sanctioned for the Bihar State S" 
Samiti. 

* * * is rs 

In cooperation with Army bar 
of the N.C.C. Units, the Govern y 
of Bombay is promoting Auxi ond- 
Cadet Corps training in the pen nis- 
ary schools in the State and FE ry 
ing training camps for Secor 
school teachers. 


Regular Army personnel А 
mi at the NCC. are held respons 
ble for the training of teachers 1 
theory and practice of infantry 
ing and scouting activities. s die 
o weeks б 
ona 9^ 
for W? 


n n 
train 


Five camps, each of tw 
ration, were organised at Po 
Ahmedabad. A special camp 
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m 

ceps was also organised at 
da a men and 53 women teachers 
oa pues at these camps. The 
E Ssociation has been given a 
CRM Rs. 500/- to meet the main- 

E cost of the Association. 
* * * 


А 
о 300 scouts and scouters par- 
hack in the Scouts Rally at Junga, 
А al Pradesh in June. 
А * * 


m 

deg, , GoYernment of Madhya Pra- 
Junior ave ordered expansion of the 
Cc Me Senior Divisions of the 
troops eu Boys' Troops and 15 girls' 
lvision ill be added to the Junior 
Pany, miss. one Independent Сош- 
Wo Girls" Infantry Companies and 
Sion or Troops to the Senior Divi- 

the N.C.C, 


* 
* * * 


Th : 
lish Gust issue of “Teaching Eng 

€voted to a study of the prob- 
lems of teaching Eng- 
lish to students in 
India—has just been 
published. A British 
n, Publication, the quarterly 
hi nts in rmation on recent develop- 
B. for ct countries in the field 
fords re language teaching and 
vie Orum to teachers to voice 
s. VS on specific teaching prob- 


Ne 
x Quarterly 


Me 


* 
У ж * * 


т 
Heat Е 
ten ف‎ Primary schools have 
ned in three community PFO” 


b, 

ka mary ject blocks in Hima- 
Cation chal Pradesh. Five 
Bas; Primary schools have 
er been converted into 

Уре schools 

t А 

* РА * 


i 
we 
Mame 


Greater emphasis is now being laid 
on pre-Primary education in Madhya 
Pradesh. Private agencies are doing 
valuable work in this field. 


The Primary. course in Pepsu has 
been extended from four to five years. 
This step is calculated to ensure great- 
er stability in literacy in the last year 
of the course. 

Fifty new  two-teacher Primary 
schools and 49 single-teacher Primary 
schools are expected to be opened un- 
der the scheme to relieve educated un- 
employment. Sixty-four Primary 
school buildings have been construct- 
ed at different places in the State. 

* * * * 

Education in Travancore-Cochin 
State has been made free in forms I 
and П from the beginning of the 
school-year 1954-55. 


* * * 


* 
Under the scheme to relieve educat- 
ed unemployment, 3,500 additional 
teachers were appointed in rural Pri- 
mary schools of West Bengal. 
* * 


* 
* 
he Indian Coun- 


рг. В. К. Kaw of t 
i ricultural Research, New 
bac Delhi, is collecting 
1 materials of ч топо- 
ES “Agriculture in 
i raph g 
Ean a India” at the 
Mithila Research Institute, Bihar. 
* * * An 
' have 
rnment of Saurashtra 
Dr e opening 0 200 new 
i ral areas of 


sanctioned th 


Primary schools in the ru 
Rs. 


ave been ear- 
he finan- 


cial year 1954-55. à t 
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The scheme of introducing agricul- 
ture as a compulsory subject of study 
in the Junior High school sections in 
the rural areas of Uttar Pradesh has 
recently been initiated. 


Land has been donated by villagers 
for school farms. Out of 2,789 schools 
in rural areas, 2,067 schools have 
secured 19,611 acres of land. 


The Reorientation Scheme of Educa- 
tion has evoked great enthusiasm among 
the rural population as is evidenced by 
donations from the peasants of land 
and money. 


ЕЯ * ш # 


Under the Five-Year Educational 
Development Plan, the West Bengal 
Government have sanctioned a sum of 
Rs. 53,000 for the construction of a build- 
ing for the Janata College at Kalim- 
pong. The purpose of establishing this 
hill-side college is to train village 
leaders in the hill areas of Darjeeling 
district. 


* * ` ж ж 


The Board of Secondary Education, 
Bihar has been given an additional sum 
of Rs. 176.409 as special subsidy to the 
Secondary High schools in the 
Education aboriginal areas of 
Chotanagpur and Santal Parganas. 


A sum of Rs. 200,000 has been sanc- 
tioned for the building construction of 
the subsidised High schools in such 
backward areas. 

"n * * * 


To meet the deficiency of teachers in 
High and Lower Middle schools, 73 
posts of trained teachers have been 
provided in Pepsu. 

* * * * 


The State Government of Travancore- 
Cochin have appointed a special officer 


for the implementation of the Second- 
ary Education Scheme. Eleven Govern- 
ment and 58 private High, Middle 
and Primary schools have been opened 
during the year. 

* * * # 

A four-week summer Camp- -cum- 
Seminar of selected Headmasters an 
Headmistresses of Secondary schools 
and a Professor of a Training college: 
was held at Darjeeling, West Bengal, in 
tbe months of May-June this year. 
purpose of the seminar was to study 
closely the recommendations made РУ 
the Secondary Education Commission. 


* ЕЯ E * 


In conformity with the directive from 
the Central Ministry of Euan 
six-week training course for 
Teacher trained det ; 
Training employed un ted 
the scheme to relieve the educat: 
unemployment, was organised 
Ajmer, in July-August this per 


8-4 


* * * 


A iraining course for teachers 
Ар education a wari r 
eld at Patna, Bihar, under e 
Five-Year Plan, Development "hens 
No. 4. А non-recurring 8121 s ani 
Rs. 66,666 was sanctioned by the Basic 
ernment for repairs to Junior 
"Training schools in the Нат 

ЕУ * 


The Government of Madhya pe um 
have decided to open two in mat 
for the training of pre Prim’ 
teachers at Nagpur and Тара1рш mn 
training will be limited 10 i 
teachers only. The trainees Wi 
ceive stipends during the Рё 
training. 


riod 


* * * 
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Кш: by the United States Edu- 
Second Foundation in India, a 
Wose c Education Extension course 
Myso E a in the Teachers’ College, 
1954 = rom 5th April to 27th May, 
E training teachers in Secondary 
states s. About 75 teachers from the 
E hrs in South India attended the 
se. 


паа но of the usual selec- 
1. Due Primary school teachers for 
Bened чә gining, 150 teachers are pro- 
hse T e trained this year at the 
raining Centre, Vidyanagar. 


E iste of 44 teachers from High 
a cd Mysore State attended a 12- 
Teis resher Course in English 
ritish Е Methods conducted by the 
E -ouncil at Mysore. 
* * * 


Rengi o week Camp-cum-Seminar of 
e Cea and Headmistresses of 
urash p. Due ‘Secondary Schools. 
ar divine was organised at Porban- 

p Ting the summer vacation this 

Training month’s Social Education 

Bhavna Camp was also held near 

P Sich cate intensive training 
00 озени work was given to 


ж 
ж + * 


Th 
Ha, € Women's section of the David 


are an 
Benga, ening College, Calcutta, West 
Inst aS been converted into the 


Sutu 
pil E of Education for women and 
pr à separat institution 
Women. e training 


* 
* * ж 


от | 
еч = Bihar Government have abolish- 


Five new Technical High schools have 
been started in Bombay State from the 
Technical academic year 1954-55. 
Education Grant-in-aid amounting 
to Rs. 2,10,756 was paid to 76 recognised 
technical and industrial institutions. 

* * * Е 


The Government of Hyderabad have 
sanctioned Rs. 26,200 recurring grant 
to start Civil Engineering Diploma 
classes at the Government Technical 
College, Hyderabad. Schemes have also 
been sanctioned for starting evening 
classes at the Government Technical 
College for Professional Engineering 
Examinations, opening of Higher Secon- 
dary Certificate classes at the Govern- 
ment School of Commerce and training 
of Drawing Masters and Manual 
Teachers at the Government School of 


Art. 

The State Government have made an 
award of two stipends to African 
students joining pre and post-Matric 
Courses of Technical Education m 


Hyderabad. 

Under the Scheme of Re-organisation 
of Technical and Vocational Education, 
three new Boys’ Technical High schools 


Agricultural High school have 
a oa ing i State. The 


tarted functio: 
Girls’ Industrial schools have also 


started Higher 
Science Certificate Cour 
and Special Courses 
Science. ` 
THE FOREIGN SCENE 
gan State College and the 
f East Lansing have joint- 
ly planned nearly half 
jor projects 


in Domestic 


The Michi 
Community О: 


Capitar: ) 
mn tenon charges in all educational College ity а dozen major. 
b m ru institutions, which Miei Cooperation inthe State е 
A the S non-State-subject students inter alia fre and police pro ga ; 

* tate, : bed" garbage disposal etc., on а ifty- 
* * 
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fifty basis. This is a record of coopera- 
tion between the governing groups of 
the city (pop. 20,000) and the univer- 
sity (total number of alumni, 17,000) 
for the general welfare of the areas. 

ЕЭ * * * 


The I7th International Conference 
on Public Education was convened 
jointly at Geneva by Unesco and the 
IBE from 5th to 13th 
Public July, 1953.  Eighty- 
Education three governments and 

11 international organisations were in- 
. vited to participate in the function. 


Conference on 


The main theme of the conference 
was: the training and the status of 
Secondary school teaching  staffs and 
the place to be assigned to the subjects 
covered, such as philosophy, history of 
education, experimental pedagogy etc. 


An important item on the agenda 
was the status of Secondary school 
teachers, security of employment, 
methods of appointment with special 
reference to access of women to Secon- 
dary school teaching staffs. 

* ж * ж 


The Dutch Folk Schools system 
developed as the outcome of conditions 
peculiar to the Netherlands—resembles 
Dutch Folk the recently establish- 
Schools ed residential colleges 
for adults in England. 


Seven in number, the standard course 
in these schools lasts for a fortnight 
and is always 'social' in character. 


During the summer months, short 
specialised courses аге arranged. 
Students from all over the country 
attend, paying a small fee, about one 


Unesco has just completed an en- 
quiry into the question of women's 
access *o education in Japan, Pakistan 
and Mexico. 

In Japan the enquiry was carried 
out by Suhasi Ghosh of India and 
Claire Leplae from 
Belgium. The question 
of women's access to education 1D 
Pakistan was examined Фу Claire 
Laplae with Irma Salas from Chile. A 
similar survey was carried on by Irma 
Salas and Jeanne Sylvain from Haiti 
in Mexico. 


The conclusions of this enquiry will 
be published by Unesco. Thereafter, 
problems affecting the access of women 
to education in the three countries will 
be considered in the United Nation’ 
Commission on the Status of Women. 


Educaticn of 
Women 


" * d 


Soviet children take their annual 
school examinations at the 
The school year, divided into 
terms, begins оп September 
ends on May 20th. 

At the end of each 
term the teache 
enters study and? 
haviour marks of pupils into а аро 
pupil's book. These marks are appro 
by the teachers’ council. 


Examinations in 
Soviet Schools 


eil 
The pupils of one class tak? p 
written tests together. For the written 
examinations, three themes are W nave 
on the blackboard and the pupils Т is 
to choose one. The written ans апа ? 
checked by tne pup;l's teacher nittee- 
member of the examination gae the 


Similarly, at the beginning б] the 
fourth term the pupils are give the 


К г 
list of questions in booklet form PP оа 


ж 


_third of the cost of their board and oral examinations. The first rae s 10 
lodging. are invited to draw question 
" а T * answer them in turn. 
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Ont „> > 
Ee basis of this written and oral 
16 ie e Ministries of Education of the 
five D Republics have established a 
A system’ for results: for 
E y 3, for good 4 and for ex- 


Puri 
El. who fail in their summer exa- 
them a Bus given a chance io take 
fail ig сж їп the autumn. If they still 
fim i Ss, they remain in the same 
their ie a year and in that case 
extended pulsory school attendance is 


* 


Wit 
om ыа help of $25,000 grant-in-aid 
und, St Advancement of Education 
oldest c 1 John College, the third 

ollege in the States, recently 


complet 
Study ed a two-year self-evaluation 


Ab 
Grea Out 130 ‘Great Books’ of the last 
Study Books 2,000 years were 
offered to the stud- 
ents for exhaustive 
Steat idea entailing ^ discussions OP 
^ Tulane human themes in a semi- 
th Proved uced in 1947, the programme 
the challen à great success in meeting 
lity Wilms of higher education. Thus 
paal art, promotes the traditional 
ng of thinking, analysing judg- 

, Communicating. 


Teading 
$ 


Ash А 
ti ri А 
at we is a college for adult ейиса- 
ud pem the ordinary citizen can 
Problems, achievements а? 


срце 
\Часцур developments of ex 


1 


геп; 
; of € modern wor! 

to Week or within the period 
he ү опа r a fortnight. Thirty miles 
d he? Ashridge stands in the 

u he е English countryside. 

EG 

nique llege panel of lecturers i 
erally 


$ ae 
9 visiting speakers gen 


include the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a judge of the Queen’s Bench, etc. Most 
lectures are followed by discussions. 


Ashridge House of Citizenship pro- 
vides a training course lasting from one 
to two years for girls between the ages 
of 17 and 25. A number of them com- 
bine secretarial training with the citi- 
zenship course. The basic course con- 
sists of a study of national, internation- 
al and Commonwealth affairs, English 
style and letter writing, public speak- 
ing and committee procedure. 
ut 7596 of the students 
United Kingdom, there 
es from many parts 


Although abo 
come from the 
are representativ: 
of the world. 


* * 


е * 


Elementary Education in Java is. 
making rapid progress, according to à 

report of the East Java Education 

Department. 
indonesi This Indonesian re- 
doses uo ion at present has 
рут 4,744 Government Ele- 
with an enrolment of 
d 21,234 teachers. 


wo ABC courses 
tudents of ages 


mentary schools 
1,453,500 students ап 


In every village, t 
h with 40 5 


re гип, eac ^ 
1335 years on roll, reports the People's 


‘on Department of East Java. 
per of June this year, 600,000 


adults of the ABC classes sat for the 


examinations. 
ry education in 


Secondar 
veals an jncrease of 600 per 
re-Independence period. 
schools show an in- 
ra to 720 and Higher 


rf cora: 20 to LIB OVE the pre- 


dence period. 
һе 
mber of students on t 
in Govern ent schools 1$ 5,860,000 
5 
LÀ 


Similarly; 
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Television viewers іп England, 
France and Germany were interview- 
ed on their preferences during June- 
July last, when 19 television рго- 
grammes were exchanged between eight 
European countries. 


The questionnaires 


International 
Television for the programme 
Programmes were drafted in a 


30-day survey by audience research di- 
rectors of the BBC, Nordwestdeutscher 
Rundfunk and Radiodiffusion etc. Tele- 
vision Francaise. Comparisons between 
the reactions of different audiences to 
the same programme were recorded. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
in collaboration with Unesco organised 
the event in London from 5th June to 
4th July. The aim of the study was to 
examine the potentialities of television 
and its impact on society and to discuss 
how it could be used for cultural and 
educational purposes and at the same 
time please the taste and desires of a 
mass audience. . 


Delegates from broadcasting organi- 
sations in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, the German Federal Republic, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Switzerland 
and the U. S. A. were invited to this first 
international study. 


* ш * * 


An Italian Information Service for In- 
ternational Children’s Literature was 
established, recently, at Florence. 


The purpose of the ser- 
vice is to study child- 
ren's апа adolescent’s 
taste in literature through research and 
statistics; establish direct contact with 
experts in international children's 
literature; promote the establishment 
of children's libraries; prepare biblio- 


Literature 
Study 
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graphies on children's literature; orga- 
nise an examination service of manus- 
cript; and to project Italian literature 
for children and adolescents to foreign 
publishers. 


* * * * 


Lincoln University in Chester 
County, pa., the first institution in the 
world to provide Higher education to 
Negro negroes will shoni 
University ly celebrate 3 5 
1 100th anniversary. 
It has, so far, graduated 1,100 ministers, 
nearly one-third of the total number 0 
its graduated personnel. 


The university is embarking upon ? 


broad new programme designed a 
create an international institution. 
intends to draw its faculty and sius 
dents from every continent and, if pos 
Sible, from every nation. 
ж m * 
The importance of the role of b. 
e menta 


police in the protection of th 


e 
health of children was discussed at E 
International Fe 


Police S Y po- 
Protects ration of High res- 
Children lice Officers rep! É 


enting 17 countries. The first dra 


: Ж 
their report was discussed by ше к 
perts ^ of the Federation, sy 
cationists, ^ social workers; Я 
chiatrists and psychologists agn- 


called together at the Annual esco 
ference of the Federation in m tion 
House. The members of the Е o 
set forth a series of principles Votec- 
should govern the police in the Pi qen: 
tion of the mental health of ch! holo” 
The primary aim of all such PSY hasis- 
gical training—the experts en 
ed—was to enable the police? tg 
understand children and adoles 

and to gain their confidence. 


* * * 


|: 
| 
| 


No unas of workshop designs of 
Edu apparatus for schools was 
ES at Copenhagen on May 21, 1954. 
о, The exhibition or- 

Ory ganised with the co- 


Apparatus 

ina | operation of the 

En _ National Commission for 
© included 80 designs prepared 


D 
Ene Struers Chemiske Laborato- 
Publisi Copenhagen. It has since been 
for qs in portfolio form by Unesco 
a ribution throughout the world. 
he а, ча ЇЙ : E 
and me is bilingual—in English 


ж * " 


F á 
q owing the lead given by the 


ndi: 

m I Ambassador in Indonesia, 

s ndian nationals in Indo- 

Ing larships #5 пеѕіа should help 
esians the latter in her 

dustri educational and in- 
ial development, Joosuf Akbani, 


ormer 0 
E President of the Djakarta 
n lo ‘sociation, offered an ‘obliga- 

an’ (1950) 3 per cent. of the face 


a 
In 
io 
va ue 
1 et 61,000 to the Republic of 


т 

"x eges has been placed at the dis- 
the pr the Indian Ambassador for 
tural с of India-Indonesia cul- 
B se я It will be utilized in award- 
Students arships to deserving Indonesian 
In com for Higher education in India, 

Mercial and other subjects. 

* Й : 


In 


Sin 
been т 1935, Hiram College (Ohio) has 
Plan’ Onducting the ‘single-course study 


time ап, ich concentrates the students 
in d effort in the study of a single 

Study Course subject for a defi- 
nite period of time. 

S&P is qi. The regular school 

“ach of divided into five equal terms: 
Seven weeks’ duration. The stu- 
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dents take one year's work in a single 


subject each term. 
* * x 


А round table conference оп the Tea. 
ching of Social Sciences took place iı 
San Jose, Costa Rica from 15th to 23rd 
July under the auspices of Unesco. 
Thirteen countries 
of Central America 
and the Caribbean 
which have developed comparable 
educational systems, grouped together 
in the conference. 


The aims and contents of social 
science teaching as a part of general 
education and in professional training, 
methods of teaching and research and 
the training and recruitment of teachers 
etc., were discussed at. the meeting. 

In addition to government delegates, 
experts took part in the 


Sccial Science 
Conference 


a number of 
conference. 


% 


* ae 


th the Unesco spon- 
12 countries—Cam- 


* 


In accordance wi 
sored agreement, 


bodia, Ceylon, Cuba, France, Israel, 

Laos, Monoco, Swe- 

i den, Switzerland, 

sion the U. E, Viet 

Nam and Yugo- 

slavia—have revised their tariffs to 

facilitate international circulation of 

cultural education and scientific mate- 
rials. 

Under this agreement, books, news- 
papers magazines, works of art, music- 
scores, articles for the blind, newsreels, 

d recordings and 


ional films, soun 
ne ent, will be exempted 


* 


LI 


Unesco Publications 


«Vacations Abroad" — 
published фу Unesco is m 


». a handbook just 
tended to help 
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persons wishing to combine educa- 

tional experience 
Educational with foreign travel 
Travel or brief residence 


abroad. 


Printed in three languages—English, 
French and Spanish—the book gives 
valuable information on vacation cour- 
ses, summer schools, study tours and 
international work camps. Details on 
facilities offered by numerous organi- 
sations in 37 countries is included in 
the manual. 


* * * E 


Between 45 and 55 percent of the 
world's population—10 years and above 
—-is illiterate, according to Unesco's 
revised and enlarg- 
ed handbook еп- 
titled “Basic Facts 
and Figures”. Its 
first edition appeared in 1952. 


Illiteracy 
Figures 


The handbook states that Africa has 
the largest illiteracy percentage—75 to 
85, Asia—except the U.S.S.R.—has 65% 
to 75%. Iiliteracy in Europe ranges from 
5% to 10%. 18 statistical tables deal- 
ing with illiteracy, education, libra- 
ries, museums, books, newspapers, 
newsprint, films, radios and television 
are appended with the booklet. 


The publication reviews educational 
media—book production, radio sets, 
television receivers, films ete., which 
go a long way in fighting illiteracy all 
over the world. 


* * * 


Just published by Unesco (Paris) 
“The Artist in Modern Society” pre- 
sents the discussions and achievements 
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On the of the International 
Artist Conference of Artists 
held at Venice m 


September, 1952 and attended by dele- 
gates of 44 countries. The work con- 
tains general statements prepared for 
the Conference. 


In addition to the 200 delegates T€" 
presenting 44 countries and 11 interna 
tional associations of artists, more 
than 150 artists were present as obser- 
vers at the Conference. 


The Unesco book also includes ma 
final report on the Conference, "s 
general report, the report of the Res 
lutions Committee and the closing 
address by the President of the Con: 
ference, 


“The International Yearbook of at 
cation 1953"—just published by Unete 
and the International Bureau of on o 
tion—reviews in detail the amoun on 
Public money spent ring 
Education education dur - 
Budget 1953. Some er 
tries showed national budgets of E 
education increase over the pred 
year by 42, 66 and even 70% and 
general average increase of 16%. 

The volume is the 15th in the 
the first appeared in 1953. yet 
countries, as compared with 94 ying 
ously, have cooperated in pori g 1 
the current educational proses 
their countries. ures 

The Yearbook notes many Bie ШОП 
taken in the introduction, generalis edu- 
and prolongation of Compulsory 
cation. 


* * ae 


series; 


тб“ 
As part of its 1954-programme na is 
mote Women’s education, une 7) 


; v 
(Continued on page 3 


и єр eee 


| 
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Telk to Teachers 


чач two months of the educa- 
described ы scene in India may well be 
is RESÊ Seminar months. During 
lov 4h four Seminars were organis- 
schools aie Headmasters of Secondary 
ing and суа, Mussoorie, Darjeel- 
Sadmaste ‘oonoor to which selected 
Émal came from about 12 large 
Peminars States. What are these 
in the 5 and what is their significance 
made {overall attempt that is being 
lon on reconstruct Secondary educa- 
Sounder and healthier lines? 


You 
bee ани that Indian education has 
Criticism oe to strongly adverse 
han S of or many decades—both at the 
latte; a experts and laymen and the 
È the for. been at least as vociferous 
ave bou Amongst these critics 
ei hu d teachers themselves who 
аспа] See to condemn the educa- 
art Pm ү, as if it was something 
ө Вга] them, as if they were not an 
М in it Part of it and crucially involv- 
ns een The tendency, in this game, 
xt pla б pass on the blame to the 
ers po The parents blame the 

th O often repay the compli- 

€ teachers do not play their 


. T part ; 
EN litl ®t in schools and our children 


tt 

do, 2 Out of them” ог “what can Wé 

Wars, is Жж the good that the school 

The pa en quickly by the down: 
е Pull of the home environment ү 


§ Un a 
“hools lversities blame the Secondary 
Tom which they get poor stu 


unable to profit from higher education; 
the Secondary schools, in their turn, 
plead that their teachers are drawn 
from the universities and, if they will 
contribute third-rate material, how can 
the schools produce first-rate students? 
Similarly, this exchange of compliments 
goes on between Primary and Secon- 
dary schools—the former supplying the 
students for the latter and the latter 
providing teachers for the former. 
Apart from this institutional “passing 
of the bucket” there is often a similar 
atmosphere of grievance between the 
teachers, the Headmasters, the inspect- 
ing officers and the “Department”, all 
holding that they are repressed or 
denied due freedom by their higher 
officers and authorities. Now, this is 
not a healthy atmosphere for educa- 
tional work which requires spontaneous 
and pleasant cooperation all along the 
line and the feeling that all the compo- 
nent parts of this human machinery are 
engaged in a common venture of the 
greatest significance. This vicious circle 


broken at some point and self- 
po Жү raisal must take 


criticism an é х 
ferior satisfac- 
the place o ое a 


tion that comes from 


others. 
Now, in spite of all this criticism, 
ts have been going on constantly 
pug dr build up a proper 


ersistently to 
r sive educational system. If 


rogres е I 
ets m not changed over-night, it 
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is, at least partly, due to the fact that 
education is not like factory production 
where speedier results can often be 
produced at will—multiply the number 
of workers and machines and you mul- 
tiply the quantity of goods! Education 
is essentially a slow process of growth 
and a qualitative process at that. Its 
results can only be seen over a long 
period of time in the lives of children 
as they grow to maturity and, even 
then, there is the further complicating 
factor that education does not function 
in а vacuum, but is constantly influ- 
enced—for good or evil—by the sum 
total of socio-economic and  ethico- 
moral forces of the environment that 
play on the child out of school. (This 
consideration should temper—though 
not, I hope, damp—the impatience of 
those who want to see quick changes 
made magically visible!) So, as I was 
saying, educationists have been grap- 
pling with the problems of educational 
reform at all stages and the develop- 
ments associated with Basic education 
and the lead given by the Radha- 
krishnan Commission are important 
landmarks. In the field of Secon- 
dary education, which had not been 
fully surveyed so far, the last year 
saw the publication of the Report 
of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion, the recommendations of which 
were quickly examined by an Imple- 
mentation Committee which formulat- 
ed a programme of action which has 
been approved by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education and the Govern- 
ment of India. In addition a composite 
team of eight Indian and foreign edu- 
cationists has made a detailed survey 
of the problems of teachers' status and 
training, curriculum, examinations, 
administration and finance—both in 
India and some outside countries— 
within the frame-work of the Report 


of the Commission and has made con- 
crete and specific proposals for improv- 
ing the tone and standards of Secondary 
schools. This Report has also been 
made available to the teachers. Thus, 
it may be said that a fairly exhaustive 
and competent survey of problems ап 

carefully thought out schemes of T€. 
form are available for the guidance of 
teachers and educational workers 1n 
this field. 


And yet the teachers are not quie 
satisfied. They are a little sceptica 
about all these Reports produced DY 
“high-power” committees and commis 
sions and the schemes formulated PY 
them. They feel that it is they M 
know the real problems and difficultie 9 
who know ‘where the shoe pinch 
who сап assess whether or not 4 pan 
cular scheme or proposal, that 100 e 
neat and attractive on paper, CaP ple 
actually implemented with a reason?" 
hope of success in the conditions have 
vailing in their schools. But they "d 
usually had no say in the matter E- 
they feel left out and, when the are 
Schemes and proposals and ideas try 
ultimately passed on to them, they iiy, 
at best to work them out mechanic 
half-heartedly, even resentfully^, i 
the problem is how to po task 
active cooperation in this urgen The 
of educational reconstruction: , put 
Headmasters’ Seminars are d 
only part—of the answer. 


{0 
These Seminars аге designed ers’ 
“throw the ball into the tear ыш 
field” or to “call their blu 
* put them on their mettle i that 
one may express it, the idea 15. the 
teachers should be brought d a 
centre of the picture and chal oy the 
suggest what they can do to we is- 
situation. “This is what the речей 
sions and committees have 20 k 
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Шек reports are before you for guid- 
a А е and criticism. You know the 
сша] limitations and possibilities of 
‘ale schools; you deal with the thou- 
Eng d опе et problems uf 
"Xing all kinds of children every day. 
rial thet ioe to you to study the mate- 
E is available, to assess its prac- 
ie ity, to examine your own experi- 
then qr ielligently and critically and 
in purus what it is that you can do, 
ren o, OWA schools, to give the child- 
ou m etter and more humane deal. 
Proposal: frame recommendations and 
eports ү you like, bearing on these 
at tery ut you would do well to resist 
оша ion, as far as possible. You 
ave ушт concentrate—after you 
tite and etted your intellectual appe- 
iven 4 after study and discussion have 
МЫ a quickened insight and 
You sh into your professional work— 
la lon ve concentrate on the formu- 
е initi practical “ projects” that can 
A d in your schools, preferably 
lay or involving much financial out- 
Which , ^ dministrative re-adjustments 
and for a> Бе beyond your competence 
Your « Which you may have to rely on 
n authorities" for an indetermi- 
“ngth of time. Let us make a 


| beginning by breaking through 


е б 
live “St of routine and starting some 
lo i , Creative experiment or project 
dom Prove teaching or introduce free- 
0 iscipline or give the school a 
RE the Er: Or 'streamline' the working 
t; nity à тагу or vitalize school-com- 
Qus з relationships. The more ambi- 
. paemes of reform may perhaps 
fact etiately an ounce of success- 
h a Ice wil] be a great blessing. 
aq j, S the kind of preamble that we 


“оцу ind in startin Seminars 
int g these pe 

ith 9f them have been held already 
Ach, Out 40 selected Headmasters in 


another six are in the offing 


within the current year which will 
mean, God willing, about 400 Head- 
masters mentally and physically re- 
freshed. Physically too, because these 
Seminars are being purposely held in 
hill stations or other climatically plea- 
sant places where our Headmasters— 
(sometimes) over-worked (often), 
under-paid, many physically fagged- 
out or mentally depressed and frustrat- 
ed—may be able to pass a few weeks 
in an atmosphere which is physically 
and intellectually bracing. From all 
accounts, it seems that the experiment, 
launċhed as a venture of faith, has been 
gratifyingly successful. Successful in a 
variety of ways, which could not all 
have been anticipated—not merely in 
the narrow academic sense. In fact, it 
would be foolish to hope that a month's 
Seminar of this kind could or even 
should give to the Headmasters profes- 
sional knowledge or skill which their 
full training college course and years of 
experience had failed to impart! Nor 
is that so important, for it is not lack 
of knowledge that matters so much as 
lack of interest, lack of desire to 
ew ideas and try new experi- 


acquire п ar 
ments, lack of a spirit of adventure and 
self-confidence. If the spirit has been 


ickened and 'mine eyes have seen 
Rupe that dwells on Mount Sinai’ 
the other things—technical efficiency, 
mastery of techniques etc.—can certain- 
ly be acquired. The value of a Semi- 
nar like this lies in the fact that s 
brings Headmasters together n soči 
and intellectual comradeship; it res- 
tores to them to some extent that posi- 
adership which 
þegin to realise 
ive pawns in a 
that oe ad ма мл рагї- 
A PS have to shape the course of 
‚ they come, face to 
th themselves and 


ducational le 


e not pass 
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measure their potentialities and inade- 
quacies; they acquire a new measure 
of self-confidence when they find that 
their opinion is sought in educational 
matters and, in the comradeship of full 
and frank and critical discussion 
amongst their own colleagues, the 
vagueness and woolliness of ideas is 
somewhat clarified and the irresponsi- 
bility of criticism is tempered with a 
realisation of what is or is not feasible. 
They also come into contact with well 
known educationalists and thrash out 
their schemes and ideas with them on 
a man-to-man basis—an experience that 
is good for the soul of both parties. 


Above all, they go back—at least some 


of them do—with a deeper faith in the 
possibilities of education and with a 
realisation that it is something more 
than an externally imposed and slight- 
ly unpleasant task that has to be carri- 
ed out somehow. 


All this may perhaps read like an 
over-idealised picture of the situation, 
as it is to some extent. For, I am not 
trying to present a factual report which 
will be published in due course, but to 
indicate the high-marks of the experi- 
ment. Actually, the Directors found it 
a very interesting as well as educative 
experience for themselves. In some of 
the camps, the first week turned out to 
be a period of “catharsis”, in which 
Headmasters were anxious to pour out 
all their grievances and keen frustra- 
tions which the Directors tactfully per- 
mitted. These were sympathetically 
discussed and analysed and it was gra- 
dually brought out, through friendly 
discussions, that the existing situation 
was a matter of joint responsibility— 
not something that the teachers and 
Headmasters could hold against as the 
exclusive responsibility of impersonal 
things like “society” or the “Depart- 
ment ”, just as the latter could not shift 
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the whole responsibility to teachers and 
Headmasters, Some of them began to 
appreciate the fact that status is not 
conferred but acquired and that the 
position and conditions of work which 
teachers demand depend, at least a 
part, on their own efficiency, md 
sense and standards of professiona 
integrity. Having thus cleared the 
decks for action, as it were, they grap- 
pled with many educational problemi 
and proposals in the Reports, expresse 
their views on them, studied some edu- 
cational literature—which some 0 
them had not done for years !—8? 
learnt to see their day-to-day problems 
in a wider social and educational COD. 
text. Towards the end, they devote? 
themselves to the formulation of fear 
ble projects which many of them Же 
determined to put through in ker 
schools so far as it was humanly pore 
ble. The Directors and organisers р 
the Seminars entertain the hope 
these Headmasters would becom 7008 
lytic agents for changing the out a 
and removing the apathy of their Mr 9 
colleagues in their schools and ate 
serve as points of light in their io 
tive areas so that a better attitude d 
better approach to teaching may Er Bl 
ally spread over a larger educatio 
field. 


On the human side, too, 
"discovered" themselves ар forge 
colleagues. Friendly ties wer һ may 
during the Seminar weeks whic "ional: 
prove to be of lasting educa ic, 
advantage; creative talent w. їп 
drama, dance, mimicry Was Oe ere 
some of them and functions | ent 
arranged which exploited this which 
the feeling of awkwardness . 
often characterises the relation 
ween Headmasters and member 
inspectorate and directorate, of 
place to an appreciation 0 
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аы viewpoiut апа sometimes—be- 
ae ‘ RE not!—teachers even dis- 
DE Lens ». decent human beings may 
alee wo bureaucratic 
Bed ое this is to the good—pro- 

it does not stop here but is trans- 


planted to the day-to-day work of 


' schools and torches are lit in increasing 


numbers, to rol back the pervading 
gloom. 


K. G. Saiyidain 


(Continued from page 232) 


assisti А : 
rd various international поп- 
Summer government bodies 
Schools in organising inter- 


Sch . national | summer 
c. in under-developed areas. 

sation. year, four international organi- 

oldi S are cooperating with Unesco in 

каш such schools. 

€ International 


Federation of 
Wor kers’ Education 


Association held 


its first two-week summer school in the 
Gold Coast, in June, 1954. The Inter- 


national Cooperative Alliance, the In- 
Christian 


ternational Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


old summer schools 
at Haiti, Santiago (Chile) and Calcutta 
at the end of September, in October and 
November, 1954, respectively. 


are planning to h 
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Experiments in Education by William 

Ernest Hocking. Henry Regnery 
Co. Chicago, 1354. Pages xvi plus 
303. й 


ASTER her fall in 1945 Germany 
was divided into four parts, each 
being entrusted to the military govern- 
ments of the four victor nations— 
America, England, France and Russia. 
The American zone was that which 
included the university seats of Frank- 
furt, Eclangen, Heidelberg and Munich. 
This book gives an account of the nega- 
tive and affirmative aspects of the edu- 
cational efforts made by the American 
Military Government to rid the Ger- 
man nation of the vicious philosophy of 
Hitler who believed absolutely in the 
end justifying the means philosophy 
and to achieve a radical mental change 
in that respect on a nation-wide scale 
and contains many penetrating reflec- 
tions by the author on certain educa- 
tional practices in vogue in America in 
this context. 


Of the negative efforts the two des- 
cribed in some detail are the Court of 
Nuremberg and denazification. In in- 
stituting criminal proceedings against 
selected offenders, the MG made it clear 
that it did not intend to accuse the 
whole German people. The proceed- 
ings of the Court were also published 
in the form of two books which were 


made available for public sale. The 
sympathetic reaction of the caman 
people to the Court proceedings showe 
that self-righting tendencies of the 
German nation were already active OD 
the scene and that all that the MG ha 
to do was to recognize them and make 
the general atmosphere in the occuple 
area favourable ' for: their operation, 
towards balance and normalcy. 


Denazification, Hocking points out. 


presented problems of a colossal magn" 
tude, for Hitler had made membership 
of the Nazi or allied parties a condition 
of completing the university examine 
tions. Of German teachers 85 per Ce”, 
were members of the Nazi Teacher? 
Federation. There were many e 
baffling problems of denazification, py 
not all of these, the author капы 
points out. were satisfactorily tack 
by the occupying authorities. 


On the positive side of things, ke 
Division of “Education and Social . ns 
lations” of the MG issued publica, 
of its own, subsidised approved P ily 
cations by Germans, published 4 2 
paper in collaboration with а 8 ditors 
enthusiastic young German © 
sympathetic to the American OU" an 
took most thoroughly the OCC 


school system, lower and highe? b 


б m а 
its purview with an idea to pee 5 of 
laid down ten directive princip 
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educational policy emphasising educa- 
tional opportunity for all, free tuition 
ES Supply of textbooks and other scho- 
astic material for all schools, compul- 
sory full-time attendance between the 
a six and at least 15, elimination of 
e overlapping types of “elementary” 
and’ “secondary” instruction in favour 
of a comprehensive system where ele- 
агау and secondary would signify 
ogee stages, and instruc- 
E civie responsibility and a demo- 
in ic way of life at all stages of school- 
5 g. The book makes a critical арргаі- 
al of these measures and not infre- 
peel makes definite suggestions. as 
What should have been done in place 
what was actually done. 


an е reader is likely to think that 
its НЕҢ most of the book, the course of 
si E Tgument has wandered into various 
ry provinces—law, metaphysics, theo- 
hist P civilization with snippets © 
рге огу and reminiscence and that its 
Ba pation with the educational 
Serial of things has been marred by à 
ralit In vagueness and indefinable gene- 

e T However, in his journey through 
nq 188 portions of the book he will 
tures ocking appreciating many fea- 
aki of the German University and 
Vey = pointed efforts critically to sur- 
in th е American system of education 
educ е light of MG's experience of its 
enu ational work in Germany. He 

тү crates many good features of the 
о аб. University which have so 
the: ally and effectively imparted to 
tence erman student a kind of compe 
Woef and maturity of outlook which is 
lerpa LY lacking in his American coun- 
bon: The root of the trouble 3n 
cep, Ca, he points out, is its faulty con- 
of general education which does 
Sive due recognition to philosophy 


in 
— € curriculum and 


I —— e 
с Ortega Y Gasset : Mission of the U 


9 
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mainly. on informing students about & 
large number of things lacking unity, 
direction and purpose. Hocking is also 
against the democratisation of higher 
education as it is practised in America. 
To extend the concept of democracy 
from elementary education to higher 
education is, in his opinion, absurd and 
will do no good to either the concept 
or the progress of higher edtication. 
There is, however, one aspect of uni- 
versity education in Germany which 
seems to have escaped Hocking’s criti- 
cal notice. One of the central func- 
tions of a university, in the words of 
Jose Ortega Y Gasset, is to teach or to 
transmit culture. In this, it must be 
pointed out, the German University has 
not always succeeded as was shown by 
the large number of German students 
and teachers alike falling a helpless 
prey to Nazi indoctrination. -To quote 


Gasset: 

“One of the evils attending the con- 
fusion of the university with 
` science has been the awarding 
of professorships, in. keeping 
with the mania of the times, to 
research workers who are 
nearly always very poor pro- 
fessors, and regard their teach- 
ing as time stolen away from 
their work in the Jaboratory or 
the archives. This was brought 
home to me by experience 
during my. years of study in 
Germany. І have lived close to 
a good number of the foremost 

scientists of our time, yet 
have not found among them 4 
single good teacher—so let no 
one come and tell me that the 
German university, аз an insti- 

tution, is à model !”1 

Veda Prakasha 


E 
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The Child Audience: A Report on 
Press, Film and Radio for Children 
by Phillipe Bauchard, Unesco, 1953, 
19 Avenue Kleber, Paris-16, Price: 
$2.00; 11/6s. 550 frs. 


THE press, the film and the radio, 
the three most important media of 
mass communication affecting the lives 
of millions of people, are essentially 
products of this century. Among these 
millions is a substantial public of child- 
ren and adolescents, between the ages 
of four and 16, constituting what may 
be called the child audience, who read 
newspapers, see films and listen to 
broadcasts meant for their particular 
consumption as also for that of adults. 
To these, as yet largely unassessed, 
influences, which may be either damag- 
ing or formative, the child audience 
reacts. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in countries where these media 
have come to play an important part 
in daily life, educators and govern- 
ments should express a growing con- 
cern about the influence that they can 
exert on young minds and should seek 
to introduce measures to safeguard the 
child from their evils. 


This report, published by Unesco, is 
a first attempt to present information 
and to investigate, at international 
level, measures that bave been taken to 
protect the child from undesirable 
influences of the press, the film and the 
radio. The report, based on the survey 
of 16 countries chosen as characteristic 
of differing  civilizations—Belgium, 
France, the German Federal Republic, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the Unit- 
ed States and Uruguay—takes up the 
study of the press for children, films 
for children, children's radio and tele- 
vision programmes and the control of 
these media both by legislative and 


non-governmental bodies. The influ- 
ence of the press, the cinema and 
broadcasting for the adult audience on 
the sensibilities of the child, has not 
been neglected. 


At the outset Mr. Bauchard states 
"The very existence of a ‘child audi- 
ence’ is relatively new” and goes on 
to say, what may make educators, 
psychologists and legislators sit back, 
that no one has yet satisfactorily ар” 
swered the question: *What is a child 
audience and what are its interests? 
His study, taking into account the fact 
that no broad-based research on the 
likes and dislikes of the normal child 
in regard to these media and the gaug- 
ing of their influence on him has been 
effected in any country, leads to the 
conclusion that “it seems essential to 
make a clean sweep of all precor 
ceived ideas and prejudices, Suc 
as that the cinema encourage? 
juvenile delinquency, that accounts ba 
crimes incite children to imitate E 
nals, etc. In truth, we are force, 
admit that we know almost nothing 
about what affects the child. It 15 hed 
non-official bodies dealing with chi 
ren, for the psychology and pedagogy 
department of universities ог, galline 
them, for public authorities to initia 
research which would enabl 
know how children react ". 


e us 


faced with 


the growing popularity of the cine de 
almost the only means of entertainm 
and concerned about its in 
the child, may read with some Sê. ye 
tion Mr. Bauchard's analysis of tries 
tigations carried out in a few COUT _ 
on the relation of the normal wk 
not that specifically meant for chi оё 
—to juvenile crime. The cinema ® 


Jin- 
never to have been the cause of de 
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u А 
се Its influence, whatever that 
taking | pe be estimated without 
— a4 consideration the social 
that a ce of the child, so much so 
oras = film by itself is never either 
Bo s or the cause of loss of 
Ibrium in a juvenile." 


Ther 
Ps other points made by Mr. 
evel of | өр £ that the intellectual 
intended pers, films, radio programmes 
exceptio for children is, with some 
ough all’ not at all high, and that 
graphy, j systems of law forbid porno- 
iii een to crime and the 
Wrong is of "bonae mores", the 
aily dus may be aune to à child by 
Pictures apu to him badly drawn 
Besting АЫ lurid colours and by sug- 
€ cinem him. when he reads or visits 
е deine? a false idea of life, cannot 
егеп py and raises an altogether 
ated da problem, So also the unesti- 
adult pr mage that the influence of the 
ay е and the cinema particularly. 
re, CH an on young people. There- 
Чоп of die Mr. Bauchard, the evo- 
Children f he press, film and radio for 
Problem orms part of the much wider 
Pression в the different media of ex- 
Ve critj Legislation, censorship, nes? 
Sho cism alone are not enough and 
b Dress hand-in-hand with the efforts 
ү. 0аЧсазн chiefs, film producers and 
е nature = directors to appreciate 
: e fies of the р: olem and to take 
98, о ON for improving stand- 
o Struct much has been done along 
D ae oo lines but the efforts О 
Tu ay Such as Britain, Sweden and 
sven Š а. encouraging and have 
ШАША be тта iHe direction which 
р atio, followed by others, first at 
a ез and then at the inter- 
evel. 


S. Rahman 


Spare The Rod by Michael С 
Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. vM 
ed in 1954. Price: 10 sh. 6d. 


THERE can be no wiser policy in 
plugging a thesis than to tell it as 
a story. Some of the best recent writ- 
ing in education is told fiction-wise and 
reads as easily as a thriller. Thin dis- 
guises of situation and character, and 
an apparently flippant or, at least, 
narrative note beguile the reader into 
taking in a mass of technical informa- 
tion without tears and without regret. 
What is more important, the reader 
rarely fails to remember what he has 
read, and the purpose of the educa- 
tional propagandist is thereby safely 
achieved. 
-Aucational publica- 
tions that, with a difference, include 
such books as "Chalk in My Hair", 
"The Dodo", and “Т Chose Teaching", 
“Spare The Rod" is a splendid attempt 
to discuss right attitudes between 
teachers and children, with special re- 
ference to the question of corporal 
This may seem a subject 
discussed threadbare in 
i The arguments 
punishment do 
; but to achieve 
hey have to be 


One of a line of 


nst corporal 


ground a 
school—“Worrell Stree 
conditions suc 
Mr. describes 
certain districts of 
sufficiently distressing 
and comp. 
in Englan 


as 
clearly exist in 
England and are 
to draw attention 
lex problems that 
d. Mr. Croft 
he story of a young ex-Naval 
E ohn Sanders—who takes a job 
as schoolmaster in a secondary modern 
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school in a “rough” district. John is, 
above all things, a humanist with 
practical good sense. Because he is 
young and healthy, he is put in charge 
of the toughest class of adolescent boys 
and girls. It nearly breaks him; it all 
but wrecks his ideals. Every day 
brings fresh conflict and in course of 
time, John finds himself wielding the 
cane with some of the deftness, though 
without the fervour, of the school’s 
sadistic master. The climax comes 
when a feud between this brutal master 
and a strange, honest boy develops into 
a fight in which John is forced to take 
sides. 


The sequel to the story is un- 
important, but there is sufficient 
humanity and good sense in it to profit 
all educationists whether in England or 
in India. Comparable situations are not 
difficult to imagine in our own country 
and there are probably schoolmasters in 
India as humane and as determined to 
secure the best results with the least 
sadistic discipline. This is, therefore, a 
book for Everyman in education. It is 
also a book for parents, for the central 
problem in “Spare The Rod” seems to 
be how to bridge the abysmal gap bet- 
ween the rigidity of school discipline 
and the even more heart-breaking 
neglect that appears to be prevalent in 
the homes of “rough” districts. 


Muriel Wasi 


What Basic Education Means by Hans 
Raj Bhatia, Orient Longmans Ltd., 
1954, pp. 62, price Re. 1. 


THs is the first publication in The 
Basic Way Series which Orient 
Longmans Ltd., have planned to bring 
out. It will serve as а useful intro- 
duction to the Basic scheme of educa- 
tion to readers who are not quite 


familiar with the fundamentals of the 
scheme. 

Mr. Bhatia begins by showing how 
the idea of education centred round 
some form of productive work originat- 
ed in the mind of Mahatma Gandhi e 
how the scheme has developed since 115 
formulation by the Zakir Husain Com- 
mittee in 1938. He then proceeds 
indicate certain distinctive merits © 
the system. In this system the centre 
of education is the child. Children 
learn by doing or through self-activity: 
which is purposeful and productive 
Knowledge is regarded as an integrate 
whole, the integrating element being 
the child’s experiences at school, к 
home, and in the community, in pat E 
cular his craftwork which forms ne 
important centre of correlation for ше 
various school studies. In Basic ues 
tion, both teachers and children к. 
greater freedom to plan their work, ns 
children acquire a respect for man’, 
labour. The welfare and progres om 
the community or the village га 
which the children are drawn is 2% 
concern of the Basic school, and lac 
teachers and pupils work for po 
munity development and social P^ 
gress. Moreover, as Basic education 
based оп truth, non-violence ont 
ahimsa, it is “a great force for а 5} can 
social revolution"—a force that 
lead ultimately to world peace. 


ith 

Mr. Bhatia concludes his pos н 
а general appraisal of the genes con- 
Basic education and а specia "o, 
sideration of the self-supporting jg 
financial aspect of the scheme. — 
right when he says that “reliable rd e 
of experiments made under con nable 
conditions are not атаар" to е of 
us to state categorically the the 
the superiority of the Basic очер 
traditional system. 


esults 


Е. A. Pires 
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Physi 
ical Ed А 
unden, Ucation for 
Cation S 
London 


А Infants, Iv 
а London Physical, Edu- 
oo 1953. University of 
Gi ae. ess Ltd., London. Price: 


HYSICAL Education for ња 
Ph is the first volume in {һе Nyon 
ыс Education” series. Beginning 
sical A discussion of the aims of Phy- 

28 щсайоп for infants, Miss Munden 
eine IY dealt with the content, 
for a organisation of the subject 

gna ren from the nursery stage to 
he fcr ee old stage. In view of 
p onu mee E dearth of lite- 
childr on Physical education for small 
or x this book is a valuable guide 
en dern ers of the nursery, kindergar- 
elementary schools. 


aie E Munden has tried to steer a mid- 
of (ee between two extreme schools 
Other ught—the one strictly formal, the 
` completely informal system of 
En education. Throughout, the 
is ob conveys the belief that activity 
growth = end itself but a means to the 
Pers and development of the total 
onality of the child. 


“The, book contains an exhaustive list 
Ws that can be taught to different 
and UE and states what equipment 
| facilities are needed to carry ОШ 
The methods of 


of 


r 
teach activities. t 
Suggests these activities and practical 
опт Stions in class management and 
be o 01 dealt with by the author, would 
immense help to any teacher. The 
Ographie illustrations of the diffi- 
E. ovements on the apparatus con 
low eme picture of the activities an 
i hey should be taught. 
aspe, 90 pages are dealt with almost all 
Sets of Physical education—philoso” 


met Programme, lesson plans, teaching 
ods, time allotment, equipmen 


and facilities, leadership ete—know- 

ledge that comes of years of wide ex- 

perience as a teacher and organiser in 

this field. The book is recommended 

Sct Ses Na hede Skike educational 
Cree 


fustiiuiseHs FGF € 
к. V. Verki 


‘Japan As I Saw 10 by K. D. Kapur, 
published by Rama Press, Nazirabad, 
Lucknow, 1954. Price: Rs. 8. 


THE book Japan As I Saw It is the 
author’s eye-witness account of the 
nomic, cultural and educa- 
ions of Japan in 1936, the 
he possibility of a devas- 
d foreign occupation were 
te from Japanese minds. 
much of what appears in 
m not to tally with 
of present-day 


social, eco 
tional condit 
time when t 
tating war an 
thoughts remo 
Consequently, 
the book would see 
the life and times 


readers. 


The first five chapters introduce the 
reader to the social and economic back- 
ground of the country, its cultural heri- 
tage and à brief review of ihe system 
of education in Japan. The author 
throws much light on the high sense of 
discipline of the Japanese, their sense 
of order and personal cleanliness, their 
unflinching loyalty to and worship of 
the Emperor as od, their religious 
customs, practices and beliefs. 

istory of education in Japan 

TH id A date from a A.D. Pot 
i 3 ced the inese SCIT 

l4 ree hilosophy among the 

attached 

610 


A.D. witnes 
first university А 
:or change came in 18 
ystem of education 


at Nara. 
868 when the 


was com- 
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pletely revolutionised. Then the three 
main objectives of national education 
were enunciated, viz., to unify the 
people with a bond of loyalty to their 
Emperor, to equip them with the latest 
scientific and economic technique of 
industry and commerce and to fit them 
for the defence of their country. These 
principles remain to this day the funda- 
mentals of Japanese education. 


In 1872 was promulgated the first 
Educational Code of Japan and Primary 
education was made compulsory both 
for boys and girls. 


Of particular interest and value to the 
reader will be the learned Foreword by 
Prof. Mitoji Nishimoto, Professor of 
Education, International Christian 
University, Tokyo, that deals in detail 
with the 6-3-3-4 Plan, Textbooks, 
Teaching Methods and other post-war 
developments and trends in Japanese 
education. 


The 6-3-3-4 Plan, guaranteeing equal 
educational opportunities to all, was 
initiated in 1947 to replace the old dual 
system which provided varying educa- 
tional facilities to people of varying 
status. The Plan means six years in 
Elementary schools, three years each in 
Middle (Lower Secondary or Junior 
High) and High schools and four years 
in college. 


Textbooks, formerly a monopoly of 
the Government, are now open to com- 
petition but subject to the approval of 
the Government. The salaries of 
teachers in Japanese schools compare 
favourably with salaries paid to other 
public servants, a question that is 
engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


H. D. Gulati 


History of Education in Karnatak by 
S. V. Jevoor, Hubli Road, Dharwar. 
Price: Rs. 5, 1952. 


THs book attempts to trace the 
history of education in the 
Karnatak from early times to 1800 
A.D. The thesis maintained by the 
author is that a sound system of edu- 
cation existed in the Karnatak from 
pre-historic times. He traces the 
gradual development of this system as 
it evolved during the middle ages and 
the Christian era. The Guru was the 
pivot of the educational system; he Was 
held in high esteem by all members of 
society. The study also reveals the 
great interest evinced and Ше sub- 
stantial help rendered by rulers to- 
wards the cause of education by bes- 
towing grants upon, and otherwise 
maintaining educational centres. 


In this chequered story of це 
Karnatak education various infl pe 
are seen at work; the Buddhists ma e 
an effective contribution through 
monasteries and viharas which were 
great educational centres; 
Veerashaiva influence was particularly 
beneficial in restoring the dignity 0 
the teaching profession. 


During the reign of the Vijayanage" : 
Kings, education flourished in 8 
markable degree and the cause 
women registered a great 
Very highly progressive metho 
teaching were practised and visu 
like models and pictures were a 
quently used. This period pec 0 
literature in all branches of study, ist 
number of Agraharas, Brahmap ni- 
and Ghatikas, called Schools of 
versal Learning, existed in the ^ RS a | 

The battle of Rakkasatangadi 4° 
а severe blow io Karnatak culture 


f 

ds 0 
al aids 
fre- 
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| анон and the activities of the 
Slims wrecked the educational insti- 
tutions. 


te the 18th century domestic or 

Bs e education was more prominent 

Eu сн in schools. Generally, 

m RUN began when a child was about 

a th he student remained at school up 
е age of 14 or 15. 


Boe book also contains a survey of 
1800 Ату ueni from 1000 A.D. to 
had. adve, It shows how women who 
gra fio ан in educational matters, 
ier y lost freedom. There was, 
сат = a revival during the Vijaya- 
the ti mpire when cultured ladies of 
"eum (C elicited admiration from 
made a ravellers. Several of them 
arts ше for themselves in the fine 
fall of th Social activities. But after the 
ОЁ few e Vijayanagar Empire we hear 
toward talented women. It was only 
tha S the close of the 19th century 
вооа der the influence of various 
ae eformers women began again to 
Бе from the dark ages. 


Th z 
a Dro. esis acquaints the readers with 
i outline of education as it exist- 


ed i 
n а 
ancient and mediaeval Karnatak. 


S. Nagappa 
Е А . 
Seng ап the Iloilo Community 
De, °1 Program 1954, published by the 


Pupp ment of Education, Bureau О 
Schools, Manila. 


THE noir, School Programme Was 
men Nitiated in 1948 as an experi: 
3s a Measure with the object of 
Bra tice and developing techniques an 
men, CSS that aimed at the improve 
the ро the school, the community an 
Rice ne. After it had been in exis 
Sune for four years, the Divisiona 
Dy intendent of Schools for Iloilo, 

Ose V. Aguilar, requested ihe 


Director of Public Schools to make an 
evaluation of the work of the schools in 
his division in order to test the validity 
of the programme. Accordingly, a 
Committee was appointed and the five 
reports submitted by the members 
make up this publication. 


In their researches, the Committee 
adopted а general, more practical 
approach to the problem instead of the 
purely professional or technical. They 
agreed on following a general plan of 
evaluation that would convey to lay 
minds whether or not the programme 
were meeting the larger interests of the 
people. The Committee members 
worked in various ways, the “market- 
way", the “camera-technique”, the 
"classroom testing" to arrive at results. 
The guiding principle of every member 
was to find out whether the Iloilo pro- 
gramme was successful in implement- 
ing the unitary concept of education 
through the Community school. 


The book contains 32 photo plates 
illustrating the working of the pro- 
gramme. The opinions, suggestions, 
and criticisms expressed by the mem- 
bers in their reports indicate points of 
both strength and weakness in the 
programme. Nevertheless the members 
were generally agreed on the functional 
value of the Iloilo programme as an 
agency for promoting educational en- 
lightenment among communities. 


ia R discovered an abridged version 
Djs TEE Discovery of India" by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Edited by Сб. р. 
Narasimhaiah. Oxford University 


Press. Rs. 3/8/-. 


T is not easy © 5 
Тече of India” as writin: 


undiluted h 
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biography, it partakes of both, and is 
to the Indian child of today not mere- 
ly readable but valuable for the pers- 
pective it offers in terms of India’s past 
development and her present status. 
Mr. Narasimhaiah’s decision to abridge 
the book and to offer it to Indian 
schools as a text was, therefore, well 
advised. On the whole, the abridging 
has been competently done. The deci- 
sion to change as little as possible of 
the original content and wording was 
also well advised. The abridged ver- 
sion is still substantially a Nehru work. 


It is less easy to praise the over- 
adulatory Introduction with which Mr. 
Narasimhaiah ushers in what is now a 
well known book. Good wine needs no 
bush. The excellences of “The Dis- 
covery” should not require to be adver- 
tised at this late stage of its life. Mr. 
Narasimhaiah’s short Foreword says all 
that is necessary. The child studying 
the text of “India Rediscovered” or his 
teacher should be allowed to interpret 
Nehru’s reading of history without the 
assistance of a prodding Introduction. 


Muriel Wasi 


Suggestions on the Teaching of History 
by C. Р. Hill, IX in the Series “To- 
wards World Understanding", pub- 
lished by Unesco, 19, Avenue Kleber, 

Paris-16. Price $ :075; 4s.; 200frs. 


«DADPDY, what's the good of his- 
tory? asked a small boy once of 
his. historian father. This simple ques- 
tion raised a fundamental question in 
the historian's mind. What is the use 
of historical study in a practical world? 


The modern concept of history goes 
far beyond its original connotation and 
covers everything in this universe of 
ceaseless change. Events, individuals, 
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_deeds and ideas”. 


even objects, all have history or are a 
part of history. Our very attitude in 
looking at things is said to be either 
‘historical’ or ‘unhistorical’. In the 
light of this veritable invasion of the 
historic spirit, the subject of history has 
aaturally acquired importance. History; 
it is claimed, is a study worthy of both 
adults and children, providing the for- 
mer with “standards of reference 
against which they can measure the 
values and achievements of their own 
age” and for the latter “satisfying the 
growing child’s curiosity about other 
people, about their lives, personalities 
History, well taught, 
can help men to become critical ап 

humane; badly taught, it can turn them 
into bigots and fanatics. Finally, os 
tory, so it is claimed, provides а haero 
ing ground in national and internationa 
citizenship. 

the test 
Unesco 
ar at 
er а 


To explore further and put to 
the points mentioned above, ' 
organized an international Semin 
Sevres, near Paris, in the summ ae: 
1951. Here 70 teachers from 32 di b 
rent countries met to discuss the et 
ing of history as a means of develop 


. j = 
international understanding. The ar 
nar was divided into four a p 


groups, three of them concerne 
teaching history to different age 
and the fourth with the training 
teacher of history. 


roups 
E: the 


The pamphlet under review 1$ Hour 
record of the deliberations of the P duo 
cipants, nor does it put forth or а 
cate any particular viewpoint OD (г 
subject. In fact, anything definite for 
rigid has been strictly ruled out, not 
unanimity at such a conference was ide 
to be expected or desired. pir 
measure of general agreement the 
reached and this pamphlet is 1? gr- 
nature of a digest prepared by one р 
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Bow Mr. C. P. Hill, senior history 
е of Bristol Grammar School, 
d the individual and group reports 
чен by the delegates on questions 
PR ssed. Mr. Hill has analysed the 
M ons made by the participants 
knot interpreted their conclusions. The 
is а emphasis here, as at the Seminar, 
a contribution that the teaching of 
Eder can make to international 
standing. 


Discussion in all the groups ү 
groups centred 
сла subject matter, syllabus and 
Mun S of teaching history. These 
childr were discussed as applied to 
grou en coming within three аге 
ET namely, children under 12 
Of á о аде between 12 and 15 years 
© Eo between 15 and 18 years of age. 
trates ively manner the author illus- 
TA үе points by taking characters 
moder istory and placing them in a 
With T setting. Thus, a reader studies 
obese noe interest the advent of 
as he I (1461-83) in the 20th century 
(bp. “ш in a garden at Touraine 
hardly p History thus taught could 


tesa this kind of expert teaching, the 
Professi of history would have to be 
i ra A trained. “All students 
ductio ning should be given an intro- 
0 an to the general cultural history 
in ey, nkind, ...... of which every man 
ап ety country can say ‘this is mine’ 
None can add ‘because I made it 


T 
Жы Pamphlet carries ап index and a 
Pam bibliography of selected books, 
and р lets and periodicals in English 
3 4 ench, the two working languages 
eae in which the Seminar a 

Was conducted. 

Kala Thairani 


"thing 0 4 , ^ 
"the азаа magazine m 
ching of the English LangU* 


age in India. Vol. I, No. 1 April 
1954. — Published for the ' British 
Council by Orient Longmans. Annual 
Subscription Rs. 2. 


TES new Quarterly is likely to meet 
a very real need among teachers 
and students of English in India. Its 
five articles are informed by the convic- 
tion that English must now be taught 
as a foreign language in India, and that 
its teaching implies not talent only but 
specialised training and study. An 
especially good contribution on “The 
Reading Habit” by K. Narayanan com- 
mends Silent Reading to schools, a sug- 
gestion that though it may still be dis- 
puted where Oral Reading holds sway, 
will probably initiate a forum on the 
function of reading in study. An article 
on Phonetics by Harvant Singh and two 
articles on the use of the Blackboard in 
the Language Classroom, and Indirect 
Speech, respectively by Е. 1. Billows 
and J. С. Bruton are of direct practical 
value and set standards in this branch 


of education. 
Muriel Wasi 


Teaching and Appreciation of Art in 
Schools, by К. К. Jeswani, Central 
Institute of blished by 


Education. Pu 
Atma Ram and Sons, Kashmere Gate, 
Delhi-6. Price: Rs. 
js the creatinn 
outside art is 
is an attribute of the 
a mountain, even 
y them- 


b, are made beautiful 


THE function of art 
of beauty. Beauty 


non-existent for it 


a per- 


o sce such beauty, 
i i edu- 


е educated into t 
trend 
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Says the author of this book: “I hope to 
demonstrate that Art education is not 
for professional purposes but for life”, 
not to make artists but to create intelli- 
gent appreciators of beauty, not to 
teach people to make furniture, but 
to be able to choose it. The 
object of this work, as he explains 
in the Preface, is to show the broader 
concept of Art education, one that ex- 
tends beyond the picture gallery into 
the home, school, office and every acti- 
vity of an individual’s life. 


The core of all chapters in the book 
is the teaching of art—what place art 
occupies in education; the aim, scope 
and value of teaching art in schools; 
the different elements in art, namely, 
balance, rhythm, dominance, line, 
colour etc. Two important chapters of 
the book are devoted to the history of 
Indian art and the appreciation of art. 
One chapter treats art in correlation 
with crafts and other school activities, 
for to the school child no subject exists 
. in the abstract. Chapter XI discusses 
how the teacher must combine the 
group method of instruction with indi- 
vidual instruction to achieve the best 
possible results, for every child will 
have his own urge and seek expression 
through his particular skill Four 


chapters deal with the use of material - 


and appliances needed for art work, 
including the art room, classroom, time- 
table etc. The syllabus for rural and 
urban schools will naturally differ, for 
in rural schools the emphasis will be on 
the study of natural forms whereas 
mechanical and industrial drawing will 
be the requirement of urban areas. 


Concise, readable and freely illustrat- 
ed, the book represents a commendable 
effort on the part of the author to bring 
out something simple like this on Art 
education for children and teachers in 


Indian schools. It is certainly useful. 
But there are glaring typographical and 
other errors that detract somewhat 
from its value. The most glaring of 
these errors occur on page 110 in the 
title; page 47 where the two segments 
of the line are not equal in length; page 
65 where the two squares are not of the 
same size. 


Kala Thairani 


Mudarris Ki Ram Kahani, by Kalidas 
Kapoor, Indian Press Limited, Allah- 
abad. Price: Rs. 3. 


NLIKE other autobiographies 

which deal with lives of great теп, 
this publication *Mudarris Ki Ram 
Kahani" unfolds the story of a school 
teacher in India, who seeks through the 
medium of the book to arouse public 
interest in the teaching profession 
which commanded great respect 1n the 
past, 


The author's style of writing is easy, 
simple, and lucid and his language 
idiomatic. The use of the word "Muda 
ris (school master) is significant, - 
it is a typically rural expression W s 
does not find much favour with city 
folk. The writer has made an eama 
attempt to raise the status and dignity 
of ‘Mudarris” in the country. 


The book depicts several experienc Ke 
from the author’s life under both di 
cult and ha circumstances. 3 
author's own ARN on an ideal teacher 
are elevating and the description O ly 
tour to Japan and Kashmir equ Је 
revealing. The book contains 2 pma 
comparative study of the educatio 
systems of Japan and India. 


Tara Tikk" 
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M ndhradhyapakamu; by Shree S. 
=e Rao, M.A., B.Ed., Lecturer, 
ee ament Training College, Part- 
СО, ecturer for Telugu Methodology, 
D ege of Education, Osmania Uni- 
ersity, Hyderabad. Price Rs. 1/8/-. 


HIS is a welcome addition to the 

- ти books that exist.on the sub- 
It R^ methods of teaching Telugu’. 
Son ез not seek to provide an examina- 
little guide to candidates; rather this 
blem volume tries to discuss some pro- 
ne i that confront the teacher of 
partion in general and of Telugu in 
Кы ar, viz., the desirability of the 
2 ous co-existence of speech and 
вы es, the progressive elements of 
E material and grammar, etc. 

z i e chapters with “matters for 
w зар ion” instead of with questions 
orate is the normal practice, is a novel 
re for writers of books in Telugu. 


Erie author's language is simple and 
matic. The book is both readable 


and interesting, 


ton Eis chapter has been specially added 
Velo e Telugu teacher on how to de- 
P and enrich his personality. 


Detailed contents and a glossary of 

add | With their English equivalents 

Boe; né utility ш the book. It is 

to however, that a few revisions 

е the point of view of diction will 
Made in the next edition. 


К. S. В. Sarma 


The Bihar Educationist, Vol. 2, №: 1. 
nanuary-March 1954, quarterly jour- 
а], authorised by the Government 

p Bihar, published at Mahendru, 
atna-6. Annual Subscription Rs. 5 


‘THE Bihar Educationist is an educa- 
ang lonal journal. with both English 
Hindi contributions. The articles 


that are of a practical character, deal 
with educational problems in the coun- 
try and abroad and with allied topics. 
It particularly welcomes writings from 
educational institutions explaining any 
HN E: or new work done in educa- 
lon. 


The present issue contains 12 articles, 
English and Hindi, dealing with ques- 
tions like Physical education in schools, 
Adult education, and new experiments 
that are being tried out in various coun- 
tries. “An Adventure in Education" 
relates the experiments conducted by 
the Rishi Valley School, a residential 
institution situated about 90 miles from 
Bangalore at one of the most beautiful 
spots in India. "Humanism and Teach- 
ing of Science" tries to prove that there 
is no natural antagonism between 
Science and Humanism if the subject is 
tackled correctly. О? considerable 
informative and practical value is the 
article “Danish Folk High Schools and 
Development of the Farming Commu- 
nity” written by Dr. Peter Manniche, 
the Danish expert on Social education, 
who visited our country recently. Per- 
haps, the most interesting article is 
“World Cultures in the Social Studies 
Programme” narrating the experiment 
of American educators to examine the 
effectiveness of the social studies pro- 
gramme in developing “understandings 
of world relationships”. The pro- 
gramme, initiated at the university of 
Oregon immediately after World War 
II, has had à four-year trial, is gaining 
popularity and will most likely be made 
a compulsory subject for the first two 
vears of the four-year high school pro- 
gramme. 
iournal is scholarly, informative. 
me and worthy of perusal by 


teachers. 
KS 
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Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific 
and Technical Dictionaries 


Paris, UNESCO HOUSE, 1953. 
Third Enlarged Edition. 
Price $1775; 10/6; 500 Fr. 


THE Bibliography fills an important 
gap in a field of reference work 
of international importance. It lists 
1,629 dictionaries in 75 languages under 
275 subject heads. The dictionaries are 
classified according to the Universal 
Decimal Classification, Specially good 
works have been asterisked. Full 
addresses have been given of societies 
and institutions which have produced 
dictionaries in their respective fields. 
A 12-page introduction explains the 
arrangement of bibliography. There 
are three indices that are a great help 
in using the book. These are: (i) Sub- 
ject Index; (ii) Language Index; and 
(iii) Author Index. 


Dictionaries in Gujarati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Urdu have been entered 
into this useful work. 


Sohan Singh 


JOURNALS RECEIVED 


A LIGARH Muslim University, 

Annual Report for the year ending 

15th April, 1954. Prepared under the 

direction of the Executive Council. 

Printed by Ibdullah Khan at the М. U. 
Press, Aligarh. 


Community Development Buletin, 
Institute of Education, University of 
London, Malet Street, W.C.I. Volume 
V No. 3, June, 1954. Editor S. Milburn. 
A quarterly journal devoted to the 
enrichment of human life. Annual 
subscription 3 sH, 6 d. 


Education for Journalism 1953; Un- 
esco. Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communication. No. 8, January, 1954. 
Printed at Unesco Workshops, 19, 
Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16. 


Education News, Volume 4 No. | 8. 
April, 1954. A bi-monthly publication 
of the Commonwealth Office of Edu- 
cation, Australia, Sydney. 


Educational India, Masulipatam Vol. 
XXI No. 1, July, 1954. А monthly 
forum of educational theory and prac- 
tice. Editor: Prof. M. Venktrangaly2. 
Publishers Educational India Office, 
Masulipatam (S. India). Annual subs- 
cription: Inland Rs. 4/8- Foreign Sh 
9 single copy As. 8 or 9 d. 


Educational Observer, Patna Volume 
IV No. 4, April, 1954. Monthly Jour 


nal Office: Gardiner Road, Раіпа—1. 
Ed:tor-in-chief: Kapildeo eer ; 
Annual subscription Rs. 6/-, Singe 
copy As. 10. 


Journal of the Institute of Educt 


tion of Durham University, Volume ds 
No. 28 May, 1954. Publishers: Ins ^ 
tute of Education, University of Ps 
ham, 10, Leazes Terrace, New Caste 


New Education, Madras, Volume Y 
No. 4 March, 1954. Quarterly issue’ 
by the Teachers’ College. Зд 
under the authority of the Director a 
Public Instructions, Madras. d 
subscription Rs. 4/- single copy Re. 
olume 


Jour- 
uca- 


Punjab Educational Journal, V' 
III No. 1, March, 1954. Quarterly 
nal devoted to the discussion of €" 
tional problems and the publication | 5 
news of the Punjab Education Deve na- 
ment, Editor-in-chief G. D. Kha? 


5. 
Publisher М. Gulab Singh and i 
Ltd. Delhi. Annual subscription 
6/-. 
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Shikshabrati’, Baisakh-Jaistha. А 
E magazine issued monthly and 
ox ed by Pralhad Kumar  Pramanic 
g нга at Sadhran Press Ltd, 15А 
ram Bose Road, Calcutta 6. 
Tice single copy As. 8. 


Ehe present issue is the birthday 

Bi m oratio volume of Rabindra 

also agore, featuring his poems, as 
poems and articles on him. 
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The Educator, Nagpur, Voume 8 No. 
2. A quarterly educational journal 
edited by Mr. Varma and published at 
Nagpur. Annual subscription Rs. 4/8/-, 
single copy Rs. 1/4/-. 


The School World, Belgaum. Volume 
XIX Nos. 5-6, May-June.. A bi-monthly 
journal devoted to educational and 
cultural topics. Editor .K. G. Warty, 
Office: 17, Thalakwadi, Belgaum. 
Annual subscription Rs. 3/.— 


` Recent Additions to the Central 
Educational Library 


020 Library Science 


Brough, K. J. 
Scholar’s workshop; evolving conceptions 
of library service. Urbana, University 
of Illinois Press, 1953. 
Hutchins, Margaret 
Introduction to reference work. Chicago, 
A.L.A., 1944. 
Pettus, Clyde 


Subject headings in education; a systema- 
tic list for use in a dictionary catalog. 
with a preface by Margaret Mann. N.Y., 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. 


Jackson, Lucille, ed. 
Technical libraries: their organization and 
management. N.Y., S.L.A., 1951. 
Lewis, J. 
Newspaper libraries. London, The Lib- 
rary Association, 1952. 
Lyle, G. R. x 


The Administration of the college library; 
2nd ed. revised. N.Y., Н. W. Wilson Co., 
1949. 


Trelease, S. F. 


Scientific paper; how to prepare it, how to 
write it, a handbook for students for 
research workers in all branches of 
science. Baltimore, Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1951. 


030 Encyclopedias 


Barnhart, C. L. & Halsey, W. D., ed. 


New century cyclopedia of names. New 
I Appleton—Century—Crofts, 1954, 
ols. 


100 Philosophy 


Joad, C. E. M. 


Introduction to modern philosophy. Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1946. 
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130 Fields of Psychology 
131 Psychosomatics 


Suraj, Bhan b 
Happy childhood; with a foreword А 
J. СЕ. Parkinson. London, $ 
Gulab Singh (1939). 
Kretchmer, Ernst 
Text-book of medical psychology; гах 
lated (from the 10th German edition) 
with an introduction by E. В. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1952. 
Ingham, H. V. & Love, L. R. 
The process of psychotherapy. 
MeGraw-Hill, 1954. 
Balint, Alice доп, 
Psycho-analysis of the nursery. LP 
Routledge & Paul, 1953. 
Sarason, S. B. defici- 


Psychological problems in mental 5. 
{ШУ Sna 23. N.Y. Harper & PRU 


New York 


136.7 Child Psychology 


Bossard, J. H. S. 


Sociology of child developmen 
New York, Harper, 1954. 


Carmichael, Leonard, ed. а N.Y 

Manual of child psychology; and € at the 

John Wiley, 1954. Bibliography 
end of each chapter. 


Frank, Mary & Frank, L. K. cut 
How to help your child at SC hoo” ж 
a chapter by d . H. Newsom (апд) ndon 
word by Editt Summerskill. 
Odhams Press (1952). 


Gesell, Arnold 


0 
1 
Infant development; the embryo уат 
early human behaviour. London, B 
ton, 1952. 


t, rev. ei 


with 
оге" 
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Page, Hilary 
Playtime in the firs i 
I t five years; illus. bı 
Co Valentine; 2nd ed. onda 
eorge Allen & Unwin, 1953. 


37 Individual Psychology 


Dainow, Morley 
азна] psychology; a practical guide to 
elt-knowledge, self-development, and 
Self-expression, 2nd ed. London, Pit- 
man, 1949, 


E D. A. & Laird, E. C. 
he technique of handling people; 
Ye ps for your human relations. 
Е, ork, McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
Sah W. L. & Johnson, L. S. 
олашу and adjustment. 
raw-Hill, 1953. 
^ Kenren, Floyd 
Де game of living; a personal philosophy 
ieee times, New York, Scribner’s, 


eleven 
New 


N.Y., Mc- 


15 
Collins, SEE. 0 Psychology 
Approach to 
A Methuen, 1953. 
it 
a W. J. & Goldberg, J. A. 
Sychology, N.Y., McGraw Hill, 1953. 


Smith, F. үу 
т оер я 
um explanation of human behaviour. 
B ndon, Constable, 1951. 
Urt, Cyril 
by п апа scholastic tests; with a preface 
Stan, Robert Blair. 3rd ed. London, 
Hy aples Press, 1949. 
nt 
Bud. P. А, & Smith, Perecival 
logi to intelligence and other psycho- 
ical testing. London. Evans, 1951. 


Wann, Robert 


psychology. London, 


меа! knowledge tests. London, 
huen, 1953. ; 
atts, A, p 

v London, Uni- 


We measure ability? 
ersity of London Press, 1953. 


Tice, H. н 
ir Es 
[3 ing ‚апа experience. 
toh on’s University Library, 
4 ea on, L. M., ed. 
i i p 
Hal ia learning. New 


۷ 


London, Hut- 
1953. 


york, Prentice” 
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300 Sociology 


Klineberg, Otto 
Social psychology; rev. ed. N.Y., Holt, 


Mannheim, Karl 
Diagnosist ot eu ume wartime essays of 
a sociologist. ondon, Routl 
Paul, 1954. Pens УЕ 


310 Statistics 


Freund, J. E. 
Modern elementary 
Pitman, 1953. 


Hays, Samuel 
An outline of statistics 
Longmans, 1953 


320 Political Science 


statistics. London, 


4th ed. London, 


Murray, A. R. M. 
An introduction to political philosophy. 
London, Cohen & West, 1953. 


360 Social Welfare 


Craven, C. M. 
Punishment ап 
1951. 


Giles, F. T. 
Children in 
1950. 


Reed, B. H. 
Eighty thuosand adolescent; а study of 
people in the city of Birmin- 
gham, by the staff and students of West- 
hill training college for the E 
Cadbury charitable trust; directed and 
described by, Bryan Reed. London, 


d reform. London, O.U.P., 


trouble. London, O.U.P., 


Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
Eagar, W. M. 
aki ; the history of boys’ clubs 
Making sated movements їп Great Britain, 
with а foreword by Cyril Garbett. 
London, University of London Press, 
1953. 


370 Education 


Eby, Frederick 


The Develop f modern education in 


t o 
mS nd practice; 2n 


anization а 


theory?) Р гепїсе-НаП, 1952. 
‚ E. B. > 
ed in school. Melbourne, Heinemann, 
1953. 
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Hutchins, R. M. 


Conflict in education in a democratic 
society. New York, Harper, 1953. 


Unesco 
Humanism and education in east and west; 
an international round table discussion 
organized by Unesco. 
1953. 


Cook, L. A. 


Community background of education; a 
text-book in educational sociology. N.Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1948. 


Intergroup relations in teacher education; 
an analytical study of intergroup educa- 
tion in colleges and schools in the U.S. 
Functions, current expressions, and im- 
provements. Washington, American 
Council on Educ., 1951. 


Ottaway, А. К. С. 


Education and society; an introduction to 
the sociology of education, with an in- 
troduction by W. O. Lester Smith. 

London, Routledge & Paul, 1953. 


Preston, H. S., ed. 


Use of audio-visual materials toward 
international understanding; the report 
of a conference sponsored jointly by the 
American council on education and the 
film council of America, June 14-15, 
1946. Washington, American Council 
on education, 1946. (American Council 
on education studies series.) 


` American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, Washington. 


Improving educational research; official 
report. Washington, the Association, 
1948. 


Curtis, S. J. & Boultwood, М. Е. A. 


Short history of educational ideas; with a 
foreword by С. Morris. London, 
University Tutorial Press, 1953. 


371 Teaching 


Paris, Unesco, 


Byrne, H. J. 
The _ teacher 
O.U.P., 1953. 
Lueck, W. R. 


An introduction to teaching. New York, 
Holt, 1953. 


Weber, C. A. 
Personnel problems of school administra- 
tors. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
Bean, K. L. 


Construction of educational and_ personal 
tests. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1953. 


and his pupils. London, 


Ross, C. C. 
Measurement in today’s_schools. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Petch, J. A. T 
Fifty years of examining the joint matri- 
culation board, 1903-1953. London, Harrap, 
1953. 
Unesco 
The healthy village; e 
visual education in West China. 
Unesco, 1951. 
Dharmarajan, G. A., ed. 
Guide Book for students. 
versity of Madras, 1953. 
Keller, F. J. 


; ; ing the 
Double purpose high school; closing pie 


2nd ed. 


n experiment 1n 
л р Paris. 


Madras, Uni- 


gap between vocational ап 
preparation. New York, Harper, 1953 
Moncrieff, Alan áo 
Child health and the State. London; 
O.U.P., 1953. 
Cowell, C. C. р Ме 
Scientific foundations of physical есй 


e% 
tion; a problem-solving approach $0 nob, 
riculum administration and gul 
N.Y. Harper, 1953. 


Grout, R. E. 
Health teaching in schools; 


0 
in elementary and secondary сөз 
2nd ed. Philadelphia, Saunders, 

L 

arson, L. A. & others ecrea 


Problems in health, physical and TeC fe- 
tion education; prodedures for а by” f 
matic identification апа soluti 
problems. New York, 
1953. Bibliography. 


Munden, Ivy 


Physical education for infants. 
University Press, 1953. 


London: 


Morris, Ronald 


cerninÉ 
Quality of learning; an essay conor dors 
the education of dull Children. Lo 
Methuen, 1951. 


Pollock, M. P. & Pollock, Miriam qe 
New hope for the retarded; enrich g oston 


lives of exceptional childr 
Sargent, 1953. 


Ewing, I. R. & Ewing, A. W. С. 


Speech and the deaf child. Mam 
University Press, 1954. 
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Gesell, Arnold 


The retarded child; how i 

; to help him; a 

үрө for teachers describing he 
th uon program method of training 
E 1 eficient child in rural and graded 
nool: Bloominton, Illionis, Public 
chool Publishing Company, 1938 


372 Elementary Education 
Sheehy, E. D. 
The Fiv i 
Holt, ne Sixes go to school. N.Y. 


Joseph, E. D. 
Teachin i P > à 
g of science in tropical primary 
Schools. London, O.U.P. 9958, 


E н 
ccott, Rosalind & Eccott, Arthur 


Teaching creative art in schools. 
Vans, 1952. 


М 
chi F. C. & others 
andicrafts for elementary schools; а 
t iandbook of practical suggestions for 
Ad achers. Boston. Heath, 1953. 
ams, L. D. 
A background to primary school mathe- 
atics. London, O.U.P. 1958 


D 373 Secondary Education 
Eres Jede В; 
lection for secondary education; а Sur- 
lev with a foreword by P. E. ‘Vernon. 
Cho, don, Methuen, 1954 
oo S. P. 
i education for 
India. . Aggarwal, 1953. 
—Ministry of Education 
Г deal for secondary education (with 
Mi intro. by K. G. Saiyidain). The 
tae 1998. 
т. С. М. & others 
schools for a new culture; the story 
Co the Evanston township high school, 
Hore program. rev. ed. New York 
arper, ed., 1953. 


374 Adult Education 


London, 


India. Agra, 


Unesco 


I " 
nternational directory of adult education. 


avis, Unesco, 1953. 
Bi 375 Curriculum 
cckmer, A. R. & others 


e 
S EAT education in school а 
Чар нда report 


d college; 
pers of the 


ndaver. xeter, awrence 


id ү; dent g Yale, 


Unesco 


History, Geography and social studies; a 
summary of school programmes in fifty- 
three countries. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 

Unesco teaching of Philosophy; an inter- 
national enquiry. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 

The Teaching of the social sciences in the 
U.K. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 


Frederick, R. W. & Sheats, P. H. 
Citizenship education through the social 
studies, a philosophy and a program. 
New York, Row, Peterson, 1936. 


Gurrey, P. 


Teaching of writt 
Longmans, 1954. 


Wheat, H. G. 
How to _ teach arithmetic. 
Illinois, Row, 1951. 


en English. London, 


Evanston, 


Graham, Theodora 


Needlework in e 
mans, 


ducation. London, Long- 


Scarfe, N. V. Vds ы 
book of suggestions O the teaching 
Hond oo raphy- Paris, Unesco, 1954. 


376 Education of Women 


Unesco S 
Women and education. Paris, The author, 
1953. 
377 Religious and Moral Education 
Brown, К. 1. / ' 
i ne; some frontiers of Chris- 
Not mings cation. ew York, Harper, 
1954. 


John , 

uc principles in education. Boston, 
Mifflin, 1909. ^ 

A. R. A. 

«mins, V. L & Taha, 

E acter training; an explanation of the 

А ciples ©: character training Er 

on ith a forewor Po W. M. 


wi 
parent? ondon, Longmans, 
378 Collese and University Education 
Meland, Ыы A 
i and the human spirit. 
Higher, SMGniversity of Chicago Press, 
1953. 
yw i education Paris 
ities 1n adult € ү 
Un ersiti 7052. 
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Morgan, A. E. 

Higher education in relation to rural 
India; a memorandum prepared for the 
work of the University Commission, 
April, 1949. Wardha Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh, 1950. 


Earnest, Ernest 

Academic procession; an informal history 
of the American college, 1636 to 1953. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1953. 

Kolley, F. J. 

Improving college instruction; report of 
a conference held at Chicago, Illinois. 
December 7-9, 1950, sponsored by the 
American council on education and the 
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